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Obama’s  “Eisenhower  Moment” 


American  Strategic  Choices  and  the 
Transatlantic  Defense  Relationship 


Fifty-six  years  to  the  day — Tuesday,  4  November  1952 — on  which 
determined  American  voters  elected  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  the  34th 
president  of  the  United  States,  an  equally  determined  electorate  chose 
Barack  Hussein  Obama  as  the  nations  44th  chief  executive.  The  coincidence 
of  their  election  date  and  their  Kansas  roots  are  not  all  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  Barack  Obama  came  to  the  White  House  in  January  2009  at  an 
equally  critical  moment  for  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  as  leader 
of  a  party  which  has  not  been  the  dominant  voice  in  shaping  American 
foreign  policy  since  Richard  Nixon  defeated  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1968.  One  of  Obama’s  principal  tasks  is  to  re¬ 
store  the  Democratic  Party’s  foreign  policy  consensus  and  demonstrate  to 
the  American  public  that  Democrats  have  the  ideas,  leadership  skills,  and 
competence,  particularly  in  the  area  of  national  security  policy,  to  deal 
with  the  issues  confronting  the  country. 

Instilling  confidence  among  Americans  in  his  party’s  foreign  policy 
competence  and  credibility  requires  that  Obama  articulate  and  implement 
diplomatic,  military,  and  economic  strategies,  the  ends  of  which  attract 
broad-based  support  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  ways  and  means 
of  which  reflect  the  realities  of  a  global  economic  crisis  more  profound 
than  any  since  the  1930s.  But  20  years  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
defining  a  framework  for  Euro-Atlantic  cooperation  and  implementing 
tasks  to  accomplish  common  purposes  will  be  even  more  difficult  than 
for  leaders  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  in  the  1950s.  The  greatest  difficulties, 
both  conceptually  and  practically,  will  arise  over  strategies  projecting,  and 
possibly  using,  military  force.  Despite  the  departure  of  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  remains  unclear  whether  there  is  a  consensus  within  Europe  on 
the  desirability  of  cooperating  with  the  United  States  on  such  strategies. 


This  editorial  is  a  shortened  and  revised  version  of  Dr.  Edwina  Campbell  s  chapter  of  the  same  name  in  Die  Aus- 
senpolitik  der  USA:  President  Obamas  neuer  Kurs  und  die  Zukunft  der  transatlantischen  Beziehungen  [  The  Foreign  Policy  of 
the  USA:  President  Obama's  New  Course  and  the  Future  of  Transatlantic  Relations ],  ed.  Reinhard  Meier-Walser  (Munich: 
Hanns-Seidel  Stiftung,  2009). 
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A  Second  “New  Look” 


President  Obama  is  taking  a  “new  look” — as  did  Eisenhower — at  the 
defense  policies  of  the  previous  administration.  While  every  adminis¬ 
tration  claims  to  do  this,  in  fact,  since  1953,  none  of  them  have — not 
George  H.  W.  Bush  in  1989  nor  Bill  Clinton  in  1993 — despite  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  American  presidents 
have  reshaped  and  refocused  specific  policies,  strategies,  departments,  and 
decision-making  processes  over  the  years,  but  changed  none  of  the  basic 
national  security  legacy  created  by  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
trations  from  1945  to  1961.  Obama’s  presidency  is  the  first  to  do  so,  and 
in  a  context  analogous  in  three  ways  to  that  of  1953. 

First,  Obama’s  presidency  is  the  first  transition  in  the  White  House  from 
one  party  to  the  other  since  9/11.  The  president  faces  the  same  situation 
as  Eisenhower  did  in  1953:  he  cannot  draw  on  the  extensive  experience 
of  a  wide  variety  of  American  administrations  in  dealing  with  the  threats 
of  today.  His  grand  strategies  and  their  implementation  will  be  as  critical 
to  defining  approaches  to  the  war  on  terror  in  the  twenty-first  century  as 
Eisenhower’s  were  to  the  Cold  War. 

As  a  result,  President  Obama  will  have  the  same  impact  on  the  structures 
and  policies  he  inherited  from  George  Bush  as  Eisenhower  did  on  Truman’s, 
deciding  what  survives — and  what  does  not.  The  Defense  Department  and 
other  decision-making  reorganizations  that  began  with  the  1947  National 
Security  Act  were  also  a  work  in  progress  in  the  early  1950s.  It  was  not 
until  Eisenhower’s  embrace  of  the  alliances,  aid  programs,  and  structures 
established  by  the  Truman  administration  (including  the  CIA,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  National  Security  Council)  that  their  survival  into  the  future 
became  clear. 

Finally,  Obama  is  inheriting  a  transformed  military  force  from  George 
Bush,  a  transformation  driven  by  the  failures  of  the  wars  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq.  As  a  result  of  the  changes  made  since  2005  to  American  armed 
forces,  today  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  stereotype  that  still  exists 
abroad.  They  are  no  longer  a  force  highly  skilled  at  major  combat  opera¬ 
tions  with  maximum  lethal  force  but  lacking  the  will  and  capability  for 
anything  else.  Their  transformation  rivals  that  of  the  years  1950-53  and 
in  many  ways  surpasses  it.  Obama  is  commander  in  chief  of  a  force  that 
has  a  different  attitude  toward  war,  conflict,  and  the  overall  operational 
environment  than  it  did  in  2001,  one  that  in  2009  is  reforming  its  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  to  become,  as  stated  in  Army  Field  Manual  3-24, 
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Counterinsurgency ,  an  even  more  “flexible,  adaptive  force  led  by  agile,  well- 
informed,  culturally  astute  leaders.”  The  president’s  retention  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Gates  at  the  Pentagon  suggests  he  recognizes  the  transforma¬ 
tion  is  desirable  and  well  underway,  but  not  yet  complete. 

The  Three  Ps:  Prosperity,  Presence,  Partnership 

Obama’s  Eisenhower  moment  in  2009  has  the  same  three  dimensions 
as  did  Ike’s  in  1953:  prosperity,  presence,  and  partnership.  Eisenhower 
dealt  with  each  dimension,  and  each  has  become  part  of  the  national  security 
debate  in  every  administration  since  Truman’s:  prosperity — to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  desired  investment  in  defense;  presence — the  deployment  of  US 
forces  overseas;  and  partnership — American  defense  cooperation  with 
other  countries.  The  context  in  which  Obama  will  deal  with  presence  and 
partnership  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  1953;  but  where  prosperity  is 
concerned,  it  is  very  different. 

Unlike  Eisenhower,  President  Obama  on  his  inauguration  day  faced 
the  greatest  global  economic  crisis  of  any  American  president  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1933.  The  immediate  future  of  American  prosperity 
is  seriously  in  doubt  and  will  have  consequences  for  the  administration’s 
ability  to  maintain  or  expand  short-  and  long-term  expenditures  on  de¬ 
fense.  Long-term  expenditures  may  fare  better  since  they  may  double  as 
domestic  investments  in  infrastructure  (as  did  Eisenhower’s  national  high¬ 
way  program  in  the  1950s)  and  manufacturing,  but  monies  destined  to 
be  spent  outside  the  United  States  where  no  American  jobs  are  created 
are  likely  to  be  scarce.  Obama  will  be  faced  with  tough  choices,  akin  to 
those  that  confronted  the  United  Kingdom  after  World  War  I:  like  Britain 
then,  the  United  States  today  has  extensive  global  defense  commitments, 
a  shrinking  domestic  revenue  base,  indebtedness  to  foreign  powers,  and  a 
competitor  for  global  fiscal  primacy  with  no  such  global  commitments — 
the  European  Union. 

In  the  economic  boom  of  the  1950s,  “guns  and  butter”  were  not  mutually 
exclusive,  and  except  for  brief,  passing  moments,  they  never  have  been  for 
the  United  States,  until  now.  Obama  is  the  first  president  whose  defense 
priorities  and  national  security  commitments  will  of  necessity  reflect  the 
twin  pressures  on  the  federal  budget  from  declining  revenues  and  expand¬ 
ing  domestic  job  creation  and  social  service  programs.  But  how  will  the 
financial  crisis  affect  American  strategic  choices?  No  one,  least  of  all  the 
president,  can  be  sure;  there  is  no  reference  point  in  American  history 
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to  which  he  can  turn.  The  last  global  economic  crisis  of  this  magnitude 
came  when  the  United  States  embraced  isolationism  and  was  hardly  one 
of  the  great  military  powers.  The  country  then  played  an  entirely  different 
geostrategic  role  in  the  world. 

If  there  is  any  parallel  to  the  decision-making  climate  facing  President 
Obama  in  2009,  it  is  not  in  the  American  past,  but  in  mid-century 
Britain’s.  First,  in  the  interwar  years,  and  then  more  starkly  after  World 
War  II,  London  faced  the  reality  of  a  lack  of  economic  means  to  meet 
its  global  defense  commitments.  The  mid-century  British  analogy  is  not 
a  happy  one  for  the  United  States  today,  although  there  are  doubtless 
skeptics  of  American  foreign  policy  who  feel  otherwise.  For  them,  declin¬ 
ing  American  prosperity  may  seem  the  ideal  solution  to  the  “problem” 
of  the  United  States’  global  role,  whether  they  are  American  isolationists 
who  feel  that  ungrateful  foreigners  have  for  decades  exploited  a  surfeit 
of  American  power  or  critics  overseas  who  feel  exploited  by  a  surfeit  of 
American  power.  Any  rejoicing  at  home  or  celebrating  abroad  is  ill  placed, 
however,  particularly  in  Europe.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  economic 
circumstances,  the  Obama  administration  in  its  first  year  would  have 
reviewed  the  state  of  presence  and  partnership — eight  years  after  9/11. 
In  the  context  of  the  current  economic  crisis,  the  next  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review  will  raise  questions  about  how  and  where  to  apply  scarce  US  de¬ 
fense  resources  and,  inevitably,  about  the  relevance  of  Europe’s  defense 
resources,  capabilities,  and  will. 

American  Presence,  Regional  Partnership 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  particularly  since  9/11,  the  concept 
of  American  military  presence  as  a  catalyst  for  regional  partnerships  has 
emerged  as  a  key  element  in  the  American  approach  to  promoting  stability 
and  security  in  historically  unstable  and  insecure  parts  of  the  world — as 
Europe  once  was.  Since  2005,  support  to  SSTR — stability,  security,  transi¬ 
tion,  and  reconstruction — has  been  a  priority  for  the  US  military,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  that  these  changes  in  the  US  armed  forces  now 
under  the  command  of  Barack  Obama  are  appreciated — or  known  at 
all — in  Europe. 

The  Obama  administration  expects  a  greater  European  military  role  in 
counterinsurgency  (COIN)  as  well  as  SSTR  missions  in  Afghanistan.  Vice 
President  Biden  said  at  the  Munich  Security  Conference  in  February  2009, 
“We  will  ask  our  allies  to  rethink  some  of  their  own  approaches — including 
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their  willingness  to  use  force  when  all  else  fails.”  Is  such  a  greater  European 
role  likely?  The  prospects  are  not  good,  and  American  skepticism  is  not 
new:  Eisenhower’s  secretary  of  state,  John  Foster  Dulles,  despaired  of  his 
European  counterparts’  approach  to  military  force  in  1953. 

Today,  although  small  pockets  of  European  military  experts  recognize 
that  the  true  “revolution  in  military  affairs”  in  the  United  States  is  not 
the  technological  one  of  the  1990s  but  the  human  one  that  began  in  the 
past  five  years  (with  its  emphasis  on  multilateral  partnerships  and  sup¬ 
port,  rather  than  unilateral  command,  control,  and  execution),  European 
political  elites  and  public  opinion  do  not  want  to  recognize  these  changes. 
If  they  did,  there  would  then  be  no  reason  to  decline  cooperation  with 
Washington  in  developing  a  comprehensive  strategy  towards  Afghanistan 
and,  eventually,  other  countries.  As  he  faces  his  Eisenhower  moment, 
President  Obama  would  be  well  advised  to  assume  the  absence  of  a  robust 
transatlantic  defense  relationship  in  making  American  strategic  choices  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 


EDWINASTCAMPBELL,  PhD 
Professor  of  National  Security 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
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The  Logic  of  the  Nuclear  Arsenal 


Adam  Lowther 


With  the  historic  election  of  Barack  Obama,  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  see  an  equally  historic  review  of  nuclear  weapons  policy.  In  2009  alone, 
the  new  administration  will  undertake  a  nuclear  posture  review  (NPR), 
expected  in  early  2010,  and  oversee  the  expiration  or  renegotiation  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START),  which  expires  5  December 
2009.  Mr.  Obama  will  also  be  responsible  for  ensuring  compliance  with 
obligations  in  the  Strategic  Offense  Reduction  Treaty  (SORT),  which 
require  that  the  United  States  reduce  its  deployed  strategic  warheads  to 
between  1,700  and  2,200  by  2012. 

During  his  first  week  in  office,  the  president  gave  the  nation  a  glimpse 
into  how  he  may  approach  these  issues  when  the  White  House  released 
his  agenda  stating  the  policies  he  will  pursue  regarding  the  nuclear  ar¬ 
senal.  Three  foci  in  Mr.  Obama’s  nuclear  agenda  are  apparent:  securing 
loose  nuclear  material  from  terrorists,  strengthening  the  Nuclear  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  and  moving  toward  a  nuclear-free  world.1 
He  expanded  on  his  position  in  Prague  on  5  April  2009.  What  many 
Americans  may  not  be  familiar  with  is  the  rationale  advanced  by  advo¬ 
cates  of  nuclear  abolition  as  they  attempt  to  persuade  Mr.  Obama  to 
cut  the  nuclear  arsenal  further. 

Attempting  to  influence  the  administration’s  nuclear  policy  are  a  number 
of  individuals  and  organizations  with  very  different  views  of  the  nuclear 
arsenal  and  national  security.  While  imperfect,  it  is  possible  to  organize 
this  diversity  of  thought  on  nuclear  issues  into  two  broad  groups.  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  “modernizers,”  led  by  a  number  of  prominent  military 
leaders.  Over  the  past  several  months  they  have  given  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lic  speeches  and  interviews  in  which  they  outlined  what  it  will  take  to 
maintain  and  modernize  the  most  advanced  and  secure  nuclear  arsenal 


Adam  Lowther,  PhD,  is  a  faculty  researcher  and  defense  analyst  at  the  Air  Force  Research  Institute, 
Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama.  He  is  the  author  of  Americans  and  Asymmetric  Conflict:  Lebanon,  Somalia,  and 
Afghanistan  (Praeger,  2007)  and  co-editor  of  Terrorisms  JJnansivered  Questions  (Greenwood,  2009).  Dr. 
Lowther  served  in  the  US  Navy  from  1994  to  2001  aboard  the  USS  Ramage  (DDG-61)  and  at  CINCUS- 
NAVEUR,  London. 
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in  the  world.2  Their  views  shaped — and  were  shaped  by — recent  reports 
published  by  such  groups  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Task  Force  on  DoD 
Nuclear  Weapons  Management,  the  Defense  Science  Board,  and  the  US 
Air  Force.3 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  “abolitionists,”  whose  leadership  is  less 
clearly  defined  but  whose  visible  members  include  think  tank  analysts, 
former  US  senators,  and  a  substantial  number  of  senior  faculty  at  leading 
universities.  While  it  would  be  incorrect  to  suggest  that  these  two  groups 
are  adversaries,  they  do  represent  differing  visions  of  the  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  following  pages  take  a  critical  look  at  the  often-unchallenged  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  nuclear  abolitionists  and  attempt  to  illustrate  errors  in 
fact  and  reasoning  that  are  often  made  when  advocating  nuclear  abolition. 
In  pointing  out  the  flaws  in  the  abolitionists’  position,  this  article  also 
seeks  to  provide  a  better  explanation  of  the  position  held  by  nuclear  mod¬ 
ernizers.  Admittedly,  successful  deterrence — conventional  or  nuclear — is 
difficult  to  prove  or  disprove,  since  demonstrating  the  negative  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible.  Thus,  this  analysis  takes  a  middle  ground  between  the 
“armchair  general,”  Thomas  Schelling,  who  suggests  that  deterrence  is  akin 
to  a  logic  game,  and  the  area  expert  who  demands  deep  empirical  analysis 
as  a  prerequisite  to  validity. 

Nuclear  Modernization 

The  rationale  for  modernization  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  is  extensively 
described  in  a  number  of  DoD  reports  issued  between  2006  and  2008.  To 
summarize,  Pentagon  leaders  highlight  three  pressing  needs. 

First,  the  United  States  has  not  developed  a  new  nuclear  warhead  in 
more  than  two  decades.  According  to  the  Defense  Science  Board,  “Our 
lack  of  nuclear  weapons  production  capability — and  our  stricture  against 
not  only  development  but  [also]  design — holds  our  future  hostage.”4  Al¬ 
though  the  current  stockpile  is  regularly  maintained,  a  majority  of  the 
warheads  in  the  arsenal  were  designed  and  built  in  the  1970s  and  early 
1980s.  This  led  top  policy  makers  and  military  leaders  to  call  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  safer  and  more  technologically  advanced  Reliable  Replace¬ 
ment  Warhead  (RRW)  by  the  year  2000. 5 

Second,  the  personnel  who  design  and  maintain  the  nuclear  stockpile 
are  rapidly  approaching  retirement.  There  is  an  immediate  need  to  find 
young  scientists  and  engineers  willing  to  dedicate  their  careers  to  the 
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nuclear  mission  before  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  present  workforce 
are  lost.6 

Third,  the  delivery  platforms  that  comprise  the  nuclear  triad  are  aging 
without  a  clear  way  ahead  on  their  replacements.  Efforts  to  maintain  the 
viability  of  these  platforms  are  underway,  as  some  of  the  Minuteman  III 
systems,  for  example,  are  periodically  modernized  through  various  life  ex¬ 
tension  programs  (LEP).7 

The  B-52H,  the  mainstay  of  nuclear-capable  aircraft,  is  even  older  and 
lacks  the  capability  to  penetrate  defended  airspace.8  This  leaves  the  19 
B-2  bombers  in  the  fleet  as  the  only  nuclear-capable  bombers  that  can 
penetrate  Russian  or  Chinese  airspace/  for  example,  and  the  recent  DoD 
budget  cut  funding  for  the  development  of  the  next-generation  bomber, 
leaving  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  manned  bombers.9 

America’s  fleet  of  14  ballistic  missile  submarines  (SSBN)  is  in  the  best 
relative  condition  of  the  nuclear  weapons  delivery  platforms  but  is  also  ag¬ 
ing.  The  oldest  Ohio  class  SSBN,  the  USS  Henry  M.  Jackson  (SSBN  730), 
was  commissioned  in  1977,  while  the  newest,  the  USS  Louisiana  (SSBN 
743),  was  commissioned  in  1997.  A  replacement  for  the  Ohio  class  SSBN 
is  not  scheduled  to  enter  service  until  2029. 10 

Nuclear  Abolition/Minimalism 

The  renewed  appeal  of  the  antinuclear  movement  coincides  with  the  4 
January  2007  Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed  piece  by  George  Shultz,  William 
Perry,  Henry  Kissinger,  and  Sam  Nunn.  These  seasoned  policy  experts 
shocked  many  with  their  advocacy  of  a  “world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.” 
Their  article  preceded  a  number  of  reports  echoing  the  same  sentiments. 
In  the  ensuing  1 8  months,  the  Arms  Control  Association,  Center  for  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  International  Studies,  Nuclear  Threat  Initiative,  American  Phys¬ 
ics  Society,  and  Sir  Richard  Branson’s  newly  created  Global  Zero,  have  all 
followed  suit  with  their  advocacy  of  a  nuclear-free  world.11  More  recently, 
the  November/December  2008  issue  of  Foreign  AJJairs  published  “The 
Logic  of  Zero”  by  Ivo  Daalder  and  Jan  Lodal,  detailing  the  thoughts  of 
nuclear  abolitionists. 


’The  B-1B  was  originally  designed  as  a  nuclear-capable  bomber  and  could  serve  that  purpose  again.  If 
converted  back  to  its  original  mission,  the  B-1B  will  add  greater  penetration  capabilities  than  the  B-52H. 
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There  are,  however,  fundamental  problems  with  “The  Logic  of  Zero” 
and  similar  publications.  The  line  of  argumentation  advanced  in  this 
and  other  articles  often  provides  a  dearth  of  supporting  evidence  and  fre¬ 
quently  makes  a  priori  assumptions  that  are  logically  inconsistent.  In  fact, 
both  history  and  logic  would  forecast  very  different  outcomes  from  those 
posited  by  Daalder  and  Lodal. 

“The  Cold  War  is  Over” 

Nuclear  abolitionists  begin  most  persuasion  efforts  by  informing  the 
reader  that  the  Cold  War  is  over.  By  implication,  this  suggests  that  Presi¬ 
dents  George  H.  W.  Bush,  Bill  Clinton,  and  George  W.  Bush  failed  to 
understand  the  significance  of  this  development.  While  abolitionists  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  US  nuclear  stockpile  has  declined  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  since  1991 — declining  from  more  than  24,000  warheads  to  around 
5,000 — this  is  not  seen  as  a  shift  in  nuclear  weapons  policy.12 

Such  a  view  is  incorrect  for  three  reasons.  First,  the  reduction  in  de¬ 
ployed  strategic  warheads  called  for  in  the  SORT  (1,700-2,200)  makes 
an  approach  to  nuclear  weapons  use  reliant  on  a  survivable  second  strike 
more  difficult.  A  counterforce  targeting  strategy  is  also  difficult  to  sustain, 
as  lower  numbers  force  targeteers  to  prefer  a  countervalue  strategy.  Second, 
the  nuclear  arsenal  is — at  its  core — designed  to  preserve  US  sovereignty 
by  deterring  adversaries  from  striking  the  United  States.  This  objective  is 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  during  the  Cold  War.  It  is  logical  that  aspects  of 
Cold  War  and  post-Cold  War  nuclear  posture  look  similar.  Third,  a  major 
shift  is  apparent  when  looking  at  the  current  force  structure.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  composition  of  the  strategic  force  is  very  different 
today  than  it  was  the  day  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed.  For  example,  the 
Peacekeeper  missile  has  been  retired  from  service,  along  with  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  warheads  on  each  Minuteman  III.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  the  fleet  of  Minuteman  Ills  and  B-52s  is  far  smaller 
than  a  generation  ago.  These  reductions  in  the  strategic  force  demonstrate 
that  political  and  military  leaders  were  aware  of  a  changing  strategic 
environment.13  With  the  perfect  vision  that  hindsight  provides,  it  is  easy 
to  criticize  previous  administrations,  but  to  dismiss  the  shifts  in  policy 
they  carried  out  is  unjustified. 
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“It’s  All  about  Terrorism” 

The  second  argument  made  by  abolitionists  suggests  that  “In  today’s 
war  waged  on  world  order  by  terrorists,  nuclear  weapons  are  the  ultimate 
means  of  mass  devastation.”14  It  is  then  suggested  that  the  United  States 
must  disarm  to  encourage  the  remaining  nuclear  weapons  states  to  follow 
suit — as  will  those  states  developing  nuclear  weapons.  With  nation-states 
disarmed,  there  will  be  no  place  for  terrorists  to  acquire  fissile  material  which 
they  can  use  to  construct  a  nuclear  bomb  for  use  against  the  United  States. 

The  logic  of  this  view  is  problematic  for  several  reasons.  First,  there  is 
a  lack  of  evidence  to  support  such  an  assertion.  History  does  not  provide 
a  wealth  of  occasions  in  which  analogous  efforts  led  to  similar  results. 
To  the  contrary,  American  nuclear  disarmament  is  likely  to  be  viewed  by 
some  countries  as  American  weakness  and  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
foreign  policy  objectives  absent  American  interference.  The  failure  of  the 
1922  Washington  Naval  Treaty  disarmament  efforts  after  World  War  I 
played  an  important  role  in  the  remilitarization  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  the 
1930s  and  left  the  United  States  unprepared  for  World  War  II.15  Utopian 
views  of  a  world  without  war  left  the  United  States  open  to  attack  and 
played  a  role  in  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

The  wave  of  localized  conflicts  that  followed  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
may  be  indicative  of  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  restraint  they 
engender.16  Extended  deterrence  plays  an  important  role  in  mitigating 
conflict  by  giving  America’s  allies  the  confidence  that  the  United  States 
is  protecting  them  while  also  serving  as  a  warning  to  adversaries.  Absent 
such  an  umbrella,  stability  may  decline. 

Second,  to  support  the  abolitionist  position,  readers  are  persuaded  that 
American  conventional  capabilities  are  a  substitute  for  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Bush  administration’s  “New  Triad”  was  partially  built  on  this  view. 
This  leads  to  a  logical  conclusion  that  conventional  and  nuclear  forces 
generate  the  same  strategic  effect.  But,  if  this  is  true,  conventional  forces 
are  also  a  threat  to  stability  and  must  also  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  In  fact, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  world  will  be  more  stable  without 
nuclear  weapons  but  with  an  overwhelming  US  conventional  capability. 
Because  America’s  adversaries  know  they  cannot  match  US  conventional 
capabilities,  nuclear  weapons  may  become  an  even  more  attractive  option. 
Fear  of  US  conventional  capabilities  is  a  driving  force  behind  nuclear 
weapons  programs  in  North  Korea  and  Iran,  not  the  fear  of  America’s 
nuclear  arsenal.17 
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Conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  are  different — very  different.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  why  is  9  August  1945  the  last  time  that  a  nuclear  weapon 
was  used  in  war?  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  conventional  weapons. 
As  Ellen  Collier  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  illustrated  in  1993, 
rarely  did  a  year  go  by  during  the  Cold  War  that  US  troops  were  not  engaged 
in  a  conventional  conflict.18  The  same  is  true  of  the  post-Cold  War  period. 

India’s  response  to  the  26-29  November  2008  Mumbai  terrorist  at¬ 
tack  is  a  good  example  of  the  moderating  effect  nuclear  weapons  have  on 
the  behavior  of  nuclear-armed  adversaries.  Prior  to  developing  nuclear 
weapons,  India  and  Pakistan  fought  one  another  in  the  First  Kashmir 
War  (1947),  the  Second  Kashmir  War  (1965),  and  the  Indo-Pakistani 
War  (1971),  along  with  numerous  artillery  exchanges  in  Kashmir  over 
the  decades.  Lashkar-e-Taiba’s  attack  left  172  innocent  civilians  dead  and 
placed  the  Indian  government  under  great  pressure  to  respond  with  force, 
yet  Prime  Minister  Singh  has  shown  tremendous  restraint  that  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  fear  of  a  conventional  conflict  escalating  to  nuclear  war.  While 
India  would  likely  win  a  conventional  war  with  Pakistan,  neither  country  is 
willing  to  take  such  a  risk.19  These  two  rivals  are  not  the  only  examples  of  the 
moderating  influence  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Cold  War  provides  the  single 
best  example  of  nuclear  weapons  preventing  conventional  conflict  among 
great-power  rivals.  While  it  is  only  possible  to  speculate,  the  probability  of  a 
conventional  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  would  likely 
have  been  much  higher  had  both  sides  not  possessed  nuclear  weapons. 

Moving  to  1,000 

While  the  ultimate  desire  of  abolitionists  is  the  complete  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons,  some  are  more  modest  in  their  immediate  objectives, 
offering  500-1,000  as  the  right  number  of  deployed  strategic  nuclear  war¬ 
heads.  They  do  not,  however,  explain  why  this  is  the  appropriate  number, 
other  than  to  say,  “This  would  be  more  than  enough  to  convince  anyone 
that  the  United  States  possesses  the  capacity  to  respond  to  any  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  with  devastating  effect.”20  While  the  current  number  of 
1,700-2,200  established  in  the  Moscow  Treaty  (2002)  was  taken  from  a 
Pentagon  study  on  post-Cold  War  requirements  for  an  effective  deter¬ 
rent,  it  was,  in  many  ways,  an  arbitrary  number.21  It  was  later  explained 
in  the  National  Security  and  Nuclear  Weapons  in  the  21st  Century  report 
(2008),  published  by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Energy.  Here  it  is  said 
that  1,700-2,200  is  the  correct  size  of  the  operationally  deployed  strategic 
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nuclear  arsenal  because  it  represents  “the  ability  of  the  operationally  de¬ 
ployed  force,  force  structure,  and  the  supporting  nuclear  infrastructure 
to  meet  a  spectrum  of  political  and  military  goals.”22  The  report  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  “contemporary  force  sizing  is  guided  by  the  fact  that  the  DoD 
infrastructure  for  strategic  forces  and  the  National  Nuclear  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  (NNSA)  nuclear  warhead  production  infrastructure,  even  if 
both  are  fully  functional,  may  not  be  capable  of  responding  as  rapidly  as 
needed  to  some  kinds  of  unforeseen  operational  or  technical  problems, 
or  to  address  adverse  changes  in  the  geopolitical  environment.”23 

Picking  an  arbitrary  number  (500-1,000)  is  not  an  optimum  approach 
to  sizing  the  nuclear  arsenal.  Instead,  the  size,  delivery  systems,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  deployment  should  be  based  on  current  and  future  threats  and 
American  capabilities.  If  the  threat  posed  by  nuclear  adversaries  increases, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  nuclear  arsenal.  If  the  international 
environment  stabilizes,  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  arsenal.  But,  as 
history  demonstrates,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  increase  the  size  of  the  arse¬ 
nal  than  to  reduce  it.  Thus,  a  floor  may  be  appropriate  for  the  number  of 
warheads  and  delivery  vehicles. 

Most  important,  the  United  States  must  always  pay  careful  attention 
to  maintaining  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent,  which  encompasses  more 
than  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  Even  with  500-1,000  warheads, 
as  the  abolitionists  suggest,  the  United  States  may  not  possess  a  credible 
nuclear  deterrence,  particularly  when  there  are  no  vital  interests  at  stake. 
There  is  no  one-to-one  ratio  between  warheads  and  credibility  with  an 
increase  in  warheads  leading  to  a  proportional  increase  in  credibility.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  develop  a  more  effective  way  of  undermining 
American  credibility  than  to 

•  arbitrarily  reduce  the  size  of  the  nuclear  arsenal, 

•  reduce  the  triad  to  a  monad,  and 

•  stop  investing  in  the  modernization  of  warheads  and  delivery  systems. 

In  the  aftermath  of  nuclear  arms  reductions,  America’s  adversaries  are 
likely  to  continue  their  current  modernization  programs  or  begin  new 
weapons  development,  as  North  Korea  and  Iran  are  doing  to  counter  US 
conventional  capabilities.  Allies  protected  by  American  extended  deter¬ 
rence  may  view  an  arsenal  of  500-1,000  strategic  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
sign  that  the  United  States  cannot  and  will  not  fulfill  its  obligations  to  defend 
them.  A  new  era  of  proliferation  among  advanced  industrialized  nations  may 
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be  the  result.  Britain  and  France  have  long  maintained  a  hedge  against 
the  failure  of  extended  deterrence  and,  as  of  late,  both  are  contemplating 
nuclear  modernization  programs.24  Japan  may  become  the  next  ally  to  de¬ 
velop  its  own  nuclear  weapons  capability  as  American  numbers  and  credibility 
decline.2^  Rather  than  encouraging  disarmament,  the  United  States  may  inau¬ 
gurate  a  new  era  of  nuclear  proliferation  if  it  continues  to  disarm. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  develop  a  rational  process  by  which  the  nation 
determines  the  appropriate  number  of  deployed  and  reserve  warheads.  To 
arrive  at  a  better  approximation,  the  following  seven  questions  should  be 
answered: 

•  What  are  the  threats  facing  the  United  States  and  its  allies? 

•  What  are  the  objectives  of  America’s  adversaries? 

•  How  do  nuclear  weapons  contribute  to  deterrence? 

•  Is  a  countervalue  or  counterforce  strategy  more  appropriate? 

•  How  survivable  are  US  nuclear  forces? 

•  What  targets  should  be  held  at  risk  and  by  what  delivery  platform? 

•  What  are  the  consequences  of  being  wrong? 

While  there  are  certainly  more  variables  to  consider,  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  begins  to  provide  some  structure  for  determining  the  appropriate 
size  and  delivery  method  for  the  nuclear  arsenal. 

To  bolster  support  for  a  500-  to  1,000-warhead  stockpile,  abolitionists 
often  point  out  that  terrorism,  not  the  Soviet  menace,  is  the  threat  facing 
the  nation.  While  it  is  true  that  terrorism  is  the  most  immediate  threat,  it 
does  not  threaten  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  very  fact  that 
America’s  adversaries  must  resort  to  terrorism  is  a  sign  that  the  United 
States  has  achieved  success  in  dominating  nuclear  and  conventional  operations. 
Since  they  do  not  threaten  national  sovereignty,  terrorists  should  always 
be  preferred  to  peer  competitors. 

“The  Logic  of  Zero”  says  nothing  of  a  current  or  future  nuclear  threat 
posed  by  Russia,  China,  North  Korea,  or  Iran.  Gestures  of  peace  from  the 
United  States  rarely  elicit  the  desired  response.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  dating  back  to 
Stalin’s  betrayal  of  Roosevelt  in  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe  after  World 
War  II.26  This  was  not  the  last  time  an  agreement  was  violated.  As  the 
Arms  Control  Association  has  noted,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  now  Russia, 
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have  a  history  of  violating  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  making 
it  difficult  to  place  much  faith  in  a  future  agreement  on  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment.27  American  distrust  of  Russia  is  well  founded  and  illustrated  in  the 
1992  Bush  administration  decision  to  maintain  a  large  nuclear  stockpile 
as  a  hedge  against  a  return  to  authoritarianism.28  Recent  developments  in 
Russian  politics  give  reason  for  concern  and  may  signal  the  rise  of  illiberal 
democracy  and  the  end  of  the  Russian  bear’s  hibernation.29 

Russia  considers  its  nuclear  arsenal  vital  to  its  national  security  for 
three  reasons.  First,  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  is  prestigious.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  once  the  largest  empire  on 
Earth — a  fact  most  Russians  have  not  forgotten.  Second,  Russian  nuclear 
weapons  deter  the  United  States  from  intervening  in  Russian  affairs,  such 
as  the  recent  conflict  with  Georgia.  Third,  nuclear  weapons  deter  a  feared 
“Chinese  expansion”  into  eastern  Siberia,  which  the  Russian  army  cannot 
otherwise  deter  or  repel. 30  To  suggest  that  Russia  will  follow  the  United 
States  in  disarming  is  to  suggest  that  President  Medvedev  and  Prime  Minister 
Putin  will  alter  their  recent  behavior.  This  is  unlikely. 

Accidental  Detonation,  Miscalculation,  and  Nuclear  Proliferation 

The  next  line  in  the  abolitionist  argument  focuses  on  the  potential  for 
accidental  detonation,  miscalculation  leading  to  a  nuclear  holocaust,  and 
proliferation.  While  it  is  true  that  these  risks  exist,  in  the  60-year  history 
of  the  bomb  there  has  never  been  an  accidental  detonation,  much  less  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

To  suggest  that  these  events  are  inevitable  is  ahistorical.  Current  nuclear 
controls  separate  arming  codes  from  weapons  handlers  and  launch  officers 
until  a  presidential  decision  is  made  and  require  multiple  levels  of  verifica¬ 
tion  before  a  weapon  can  be  armed  and  released.  The  high  level  of  security 
that  currently  exists  would  be  heightened  even  more  if  the  United  States 
were  to  continue  development  of  the  RRW,  which  modernizers  have  ad¬ 
vocated  for  a  number  of  years.  This  is  also  true  of  current  modernization 
efforts  in  Russia  and  China.31 

Additionally,  American  and  Russian  ICBMs  have  been  detargeted, 
demonstrating  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  tension  between  the  two  nations.32 
Thus,  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  American  ICBMs  no  longer  sit  on  “launch 
on  warning”  status.33  Most  important,  the  notion  that  ICBMs  sit  on  a 
“hair  trigger”  alert  is  not  correct  and  never  was.  Thus,  from  a  technical 
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perspective,  the  probability  of  rapid  cataclysmic  miscalculation  leading  to 
a  nuclear  holocaust  is  highly  improbable. 

With  more  than  60  years  of  experience  with  nuclear  weapons,  there  is 
also  a  low  probability  of  political  miscalculation.  Neither  the  president  of 
the  United  States  nor  his  counterpart  in  Moscow  has  ever  “miscalculated” 
and  launched  a  nuclear  weapon.  Rather  than  expecting  miscalculation, 
a  better  approach  may  be  to  assist  other  nuclear  powers  in  developing 
the  sound  practices  that  have  led  to  six  decades  of  American  and  Russian 
restraint. 

Finally,  it  is  not  in  the  immediate  interests  of  any  state,  including  Iran, 
to  transfer  nuclear  material  and  know-how  to  violent  Islamic  fundamen¬ 
talists.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  in  Iran’s  interest  to  ensure  that  groups  such 
as  Hezbollah  have  a  limited  capability  for  waging  war.  An  authoritarian 
regime  (e.g.,  Iran  or  Syria)  would  find  it  contrary  to  its  own  interests  and 
survival  to  create/support  nonstate  actors  capable  of  toppling  an  adversary 
(Israel)  because  that  capability  could  then  be  turned  against  the  original 
benefactor.  Much  as  Saddam  Hussein  was  careful  to  limit  assistance  to 
terrorist  groups  because  he  feared  they  could  turn  against  him,34  Iran  has 
limited  its  assistance  to  Hezbollah.35 

As  the  Nuclear  Threat  Initiative  suggests  in  its  recent  work,  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  proliferation,  particularly  in  Russia,  is  on  the  decline  as  Russia  im¬ 
proves  controls  over  key  items  and  personnel.36  And,  as  the  United  States 
continues  to  improve  its  nuclear  forensics  capability — ensuring  that  the 
world  knows  of  its  capacity  to  track  material — adversaries,  both  state  and 
nonstate,  will  face  an  increasing  level  of  risk  should  they  desire  to  launch 
a  covert  nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States. 

Among  nuclear  powers,  Pakistan  presents  the  greatest  proliferation  risk. 
This  risk  was  mitigated  by  former  president  Pervez  Musharraf,  who  was 
successful  in  establishing  positive  control  over  Pakistan’s  nuclear  stock¬ 
pile.37  As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  A.  Q.  Khan’s  illicit  trafficking  net¬ 
work,  security  measures  were  substantially  improved.38  Contrary  to  what 
some  may  think,  a  nuclear  Iran  would  likely  pose  less  of  a  proliferation 
risk  than  Pakistan.  With  a  stable  central  government  and  a  long  history  of 
working  with  terrorist  organizations,  the  Iranian  political  elite  are  experienced 
with  internal  security.  And,  while  they  may  be  professed  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  the  Iranian  regime  does  not  seek  its  own  destruction. 
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Luck 

Finally,  the  abolitionists  justify  the  lack  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  “responsible  nuclear  stewardship,  a  relatively  effective  non¬ 
proliferation  regime,  and  a  good  deal  of  luck  have  helped  account  for  this 
achievement.  But  the  world  cannot  continue  to  count  on  luck.”39  As  with 
the  previous  points,  evidence  to  substantiate  America’s  reliance  on  luck 
is  lacking.  If  past  successes  are  the  result  of  luck,  how  much  more  will 
the  United  States  rely  on  luck  once  it  disarms?  Should  the  United  States 
disarm,  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  Vegetius’  dictum,  “Si  vis 
pasern para  bellurn ”  (“If  you  desire  peace,  prepare  for  war”). 

Moving  Beyond  Criticism  of  Nuclear  Abolition 

If  the  modernizers  are  to  persuade  the  president,  a  skeptical  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  that  a  safe,  modern,  and  reliable  nuclear  arsenal 
is  needed,  they  must  begin  by  directly  addressing  the  arguments  of  nuclear 
abolitionists.  Relying  on  unengaging  technical  reports  to  make  the  case  is 
not  a  strategy  for  success.  Instead,  four  mutually  reinforcing  approaches 
may  offer  a  viable  opportunity  to  preserve  the  nuclear  arsenal  while  also 
accomplishing  legitimate  nonproliferation  objectives. 

First,  the  United  States  remains  a  representative  republic  where  the 
American  people  have  the  single  most  important  voice  in  determining 
public  policy.  Modernizers  would  be  wise  to  engage  Americans  to  inform 
them  about  deterrence  and  nuclear  weapons  policy.  One  effective  way 
to  accomplish  this  objective  would  be  for  senior  leaders  and  scholars  in 
the  modernization  camp  to  work  with  major  media  outlets  by  support¬ 
ing  journalists  who  seek  to  understand  nuclear  weapons  operations  and 
policy,  publishing  articles  in  major  newspapers  and  Web  sites,  and  appear¬ 
ing  on  television  and  radio  regularly  to  discuss  the  issue.  Turning  complex 
issues  into  brief  and  informative  columns  can  be  an  effective  tool.  Where 
abolitionists  appeal  to  emotion,  modernizers  must  appeal  to  reason.  The 
importance  of  winning  the  support  of  the  American  people  should  never 
be  underestimated.  After  all,  it  is  their  security  that  modernizers  seek  to 
preserve  and  their  money  that  funds  the  nuclear  arsenal. 

Second,  Congress  responds  to  the  demands  of  its  constituents.  If  modernizers 
effectively  sway  American  public  opinion,  individual  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  respond  by  supporting  DoD  efforts  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  a  safe,  secure,  and  modern  nuclear  arsenal.  Indirect  effort  is,  however, 
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not  enough.  An  active  effort  should  be  undertaken  to  educate  the  military 
legislative  assistants  of  each  member  of  Congress.  Rather  than  focusing  on 
POM  and  program  issues,  a  broader  understanding  of  deterrence  strategy 
and  nuclear  weapons  should  be  the  target  of  educational  efforts.  Success 
will  depend  on  persuading  congressional  leaders  with  strong  factual  arguments 
that  overcome  the  emotional  and  speculative  arguments  of  abolitionists. 

Third,  modernizers  must  work  to  convince  the  president  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  importance  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  to  national  security.  In  any  new 
administration,  the  realities  of  office  soon  overcome  the  rhetoric  of  the 
campaign.  As  with  the  American  people  and  the  Congress,  success  will  be 
determined  by  the  strength  of  the  argument  presented  to  the  president. 

Finally,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  potential  common  ground 
with  abolitionists.  While  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  they  will  be  persuaded 
of  the  utility  of  the  nuclear  arsenal,  there  are  areas  where  collaboration  is 
possible.  As  in  the  past,  the  United  States  and  advocates  of  modernization 
can  support  international  efforts  to  assist  in  nonproliferation  efforts,  such 
as  maintaining  an  effective  command  and  control  system  in  all  nuclear 
weapons  states,  improving  fissile  material  and  nuclear  stockpile  security, 
and  other  such  measures. 

Pursuing  a  course  of  action  that  is  grounded  in  a  rational  approach  to  US 
national  security  and  supported  by  both  theory  and  practice  should  prove 
successful,  but  it  will  require  modernizers  to  vigorously  defend  their  efforts. 
The  alternative,  however,  is  to  allow  the  dreams  of  nuclear  abolitionists  to 
put  the  security  of  the  American  people  at  risk.  That  is  unacceptable. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  awe  generated  when  watching  footage  of  nuclear  test  deto¬ 
nations  or  the  striking  images  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  that  engender  re¬ 
spect  and  restraint.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fear  of  radiological  aftereffects  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  that  drive  human  emotions  regarding  nuclear  weapons.  Whatever 
the  case,  nuclear  weapons  have  a  deterrent  effect  that  cannot  be  recreated  by 
conventional  capabilities.  Absent  nuclear  weapons  and  a  credible  place  in  the 
national  strategy,  the  United  States  will  lose  much  of  its  ability  to  provide 
some  stability  in  an  unstable  international  system. 
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The  Politics  and  Reverberations  of  the 
2007  November  Emergency 

Anita  Singh 

“Although  radical  Islamic  groups  may  stage  a  comeback,  they  are  very 
unlikely  ever  to  impose  their  radical  vision  on  Pakistan  and  transform  it 
into  a  nuclear- armed  Afghanistan,”  argued  Stephen  Cohen  in  2002. 1  Yet, 
as  Taliban  militia  marched  through  the  Buner  district  recently,  just  100 
kilometers  short  of  Islamabad,  many  have  come  to  question  the  verity  of 
Cohen’s  assertion.  Further  still  is  the  memory  of  the  democratic  euphoria 
that  surrounded  the  2008  election  as  Asif  Ali  Zardari  announced,  “We  are 
bound  together  in  the  spirit  of  democracy,”  when  his  coalition  government 
came  into  power,  winning  154  of 268  seats  in  the  national  legislature.  This 
victory  came  from  the  ashes  of  Pres.  (Gen)  Pervez  Musharraf’s  declared 
state  of  emergency  throughout  Pakistan  in  November  2007.  Musharraf 
had  argued  the  declaration  was  necessary  to  address  the  “activities  of 
extremists  and  incidences  of  terrorist  attacks,”2  while  others  suggested 
he  made  this  declaration  to  avert  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  his  own 
presidency.  Police  raids,  opposition-party  house  arrests,  and  thousands 
of  civilian  arrests  suggest  that  the  latter  might  be  truer  than  Musharraf 
initially  indicated.  It  is  clear  that  the  combination  of  judicial,  legislative, 
and  security  crises  in  2007  brought  Pakistan  to  a  point  of  potential  state 
failure,  setting  the  stage  for  its  current  crisis  and  instability.3 

As  the  Pakistan  army  successfully  continues  its  surge  against  the  Taliban, 
it  is  no  stretch  to  argue  that  Pakistan  is  not  a  failed  state.  Since  its  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1 947,  Pakistan  has  suffered  a  half-dozen  coups  d’etat,  several 
armed  independence  movements,  growing  extremism  and  Islamicization 
within  the  population,  and  system-wide  corruption  and  lack  of  political 
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institutionalization.  Yet,  the  question  of  its  future  continues  to  arise  as  it 
once  again  teeters  on  the  brink  of  failed  statehood.  A  crucial  turning  point 
for  Pakistan,  the  November  emergency  encompassed  multiple  areas  of  state 
failure,  including  an  out-of-control  insurgency,  loss  of  sovereignty  within 
the  border  areas,  and  the  seizing  of  both  parliament  and  the  judiciary. 
Despite  these  events,  Pakistan  has  managed  to  bounce  back  from  imminent 
state  failure,  engaging  in  elections  and  forming  its  current  government  in 
February  2008.  Despite  its  claims,  this  new  government  is  no  exception  to 
Pakistan’s  pattern — its  beginnings  marred  with  decisions  surrounding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  president’s  office  and  the  Supreme  Court,  its  in¬ 
ability  to  deal  with  an  insurgency  that  has  moved  far  enough  inland  to 
threaten  Islamabad,  and  more  recently,  its  growing  economic  crisis.  These 
conflicting  outcomes  are  at  the  heart  of  this  article,  where  one  argument 
claims  that  Pakistan  is  only  now  emerging  from  its  colonial  past,  coming  to 
terms  with  the  contest  between  its  Islamic  and  secular  identities.  Conversely, 
others  argue  that  Pakistan  is  in  decline — a  state  increasingly  incapable  of  ad¬ 
dressing  its  internal  political  crises — and  the  aftermath  of  the  November 
2007  emergency  is  an  example  highlighting  Pakistan’s  state  failure. 

With  this  debate  in  mind,  what  then  explains  Pakistan’s  oscillation 
between  state  failure  and  stability?  Most  scholars  would  point  to  the 
literature  on  failed  states,  using  its  theoretical  framework  to  apply  its 
generalizations  to  this  case.  Yet,  at  a  theoretical  level,  the  failed-state 
literature  has  difficulty  explaining  the  Pakistan  case  because  of  its  strong 
bias  towards  African-centric,  democracy-oriented,  and  conflict-biased 
analysis.  Not  only  does  the  literature  fail  to  distinguish  the  characteristics 
of  a  failed  state,  but  it  is  also  unable  to  identify  how  states  change  from  stable 
(non-failed)  to  failed-state  systems.  Pakistan  provides  an  important  case 
study,  as  it  has  not  only  teetered  toward  failure  on  a  number  of  occasions 
but  has  also  bounced  back  and  continues  to  persist.  Second,  failed-state 
literature  is  problematic  because  its  analysis  is  based  on  “snapshots”  in  time, 
unable  to  differentiate  between  the  causes  of  state  failure  and  its  resulting 
effects.  Pakistan’s  persistence  can  only  be  explained  by  its  historical  process, 
acknowledging  the  November  emergency  as  a  data  point  within  the  larger 
context  of  Pakistan’s  development. 

Centered  on  the  time  frame  after  the  November  emergency,  this  article 
introduces  the  concept  of  the  “stability/instability  paradox”  to  better  explain 
Pakistan’s  oscillation  and  persistence  as  a  state.  Its  conclusion  analyzes  a 
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number  of  determinants  for  Pakistan’s  future  stability  and  the  security  of 
the  international  system. 

Setting  the  Stage:  The  November  Emergency 
and  its  Aftermath 

Geopolitical  and  intrastate  security  ramifications  of  state  failure  have 
ensured  its  prominence  in  international  relations,  linking  the  phenomenon 
to  the  growth  of  international  terrorism,  refugee  movements,  humanitarian 
crises,  and  intra-  and  interstate  conflict.4  Despite  this,  the  theoretical  work 
in  this  area  has  yet  to  offer  any  concrete  knowledge  about  its  causes,  pre¬ 
vention,  or  even  post-failure  reconstruction  to  protect  the  international 
system  from  this  phenomenon.  Rather,  the  term  state  failure  has  been 
misused  as  a  catchall  concept  to  explain  issues  of  corruption,  conflict,  and 
collapse  within  non-Western  and  developing  states.  Therefore,  for  this  in¬ 
quiry,  it  is  important  to  ask  why  Pakistan  has  not  failed,  despite  its  many 
moments  of  insecurity  and  instability.  One  could  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
of  all  the  states  in  Asia,  Pakistan  has  a  higher  propensity  for  state  failure 
than  all  others  in  the  region.  In  fact,  in  the  last  three  years,  Pakistan  has 
been  in  Foreign  Policy  magazine’s  Failed  State  Index  top  10  twice,  along¬ 
side  conflict-ridden  Afghanistan. 

The  November  emergency  is  the  culmination  of  several  domestic  and 
international  variables  that  have  challenged  the  stability  of  Pakistan.  Before 
2001,  Pakistan’s  Northwest  Frontier  Province  (NWFP)  and  the  Federally 
Administered  Tribal  Areas  (FATA)  were  used  as  government-sanctioned 
training  grounds  for  both  regional  and  international  terrorist  organizations, 
such  as  the  Taliban,  al-Qaeda,  Tamil  Tigers,  and  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization.  After  2001,  the  NATO  intervention  in  Afghanistan,  grow¬ 
ing  Islamicization,  and  weaponization  of  the  region  shifted  the  objectives  of 
terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  to  include  Pakistan  as  a  target  for  their  violent 
activities.  Blamed  for  complicity  with  American  troops  in  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan  suffered  its  first  terrorist  attack  on  its  own  soil  in  2003.  Since 
then,  these  attacks  have  degraded  the  authority  of  the  central  government, 
and  the  autonomous  tribal  regions  have  become  even  less  hospitable  to 
federal  authority.  These  ethnic,  religious,  and  security-based  tensions 
came  to  a  head  in  November  2007,  when  President  Musharraf  declared 
a  state  of  emergency  in  Pakistan — revoking  civil  liberties,  imprisoning 
thousands,  dismissing  the  Supreme  Court,  and  engaging  in  large-scale 
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counterinsurgency  missions  in  the  NWFP,  a  shocking  admission  that  the 
government  had  lost  control  in  the  border  regions.5  The  aftermath  of  the 
emergency  might  be  the  best  indicator  of  Pakistan’s  future,  because  it  en¬ 
capsulates  many  of  the  tensions  that  brought  Pakistan  to  the  forefront  as  a 
potential  failed  state. 


Figure  1 :  Border  areas  with  insurgency  in  Pakistan  (Reprinted  from  Thomas  H. 
Johnson  and  M.  Chris  Mason,  “No  Sign  until  the  Burst  of  Fire — Understanding  the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan  Frontier,”  International  Security  32,  no.  4  [Spring  2008]:  41-77.) 


The  Crisis  of  the  Judiciary  and  Elections  in  Pakistan 

One  of  the  major  catalysts  for  the  events  in  late  2007  included  a  judicial 
and  constitutional  crisis  that  began  earlier  in  the  year.  In  March  2007,  Chief 
Justice  Iftikhar  Chaudhry  was  arrested  and  removed  from  the  Supreme  Court 
under  charges  of  impropriety  and  corruption.  As  Chaudhry  claimed  in¬ 
nocence,  his  supporters  argued  that  his  arrest  was  due  to  his  presiding 
over  a  number  of  “unfavorable”  decisions,  including  the  Supreme  Court’s 
reversal  of  the  sale  of  the  national  steel  mill  and  his  investigations  into 
“disappearances”  supposedly  conducted  by  Pakistan’s  Inter-Services  In¬ 
telligence  agency  (ISI).6  Protests  across  Pakistan  resulted  in  Chaudhry’s 
subsequent  reinstatement  on  20  July,  suggesting  that  the  formerly  state- 
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controlled  Supreme  Court  was  given  new  life  as  a  proactive,  democratic, 
and  independent  judiciary. 

The  timing  of  Chaudhry’s  reinstatement  was  particularly  important 
within  the  politically  charged  atmosphere  in  Pakistan,  as  he  was  expected 
to  preside  over  two  important  cases  in  the  following  months.  First,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  scheduled  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  Musharraf’s 
candidacy  in  the  upcoming  presidential  elections  while  holding  the  titles  of 
both  army  chief  of  staff  and  president.7  Second,  the  court  was  to  rule  on 
the  legality  of  both  Benazir  Bhuttos  and  Nawaz  Sharif’s  candidacies  in  the 
upcoming  parliamentary  elections  because  of  corruption  allegations  that  had 
removed  them  from  office  in  years  previous. 

In  October  2007,  with  the  Supreme  Court  yet  to  render  a  ruling, 
Musharraf  proceeded  with  presidential  elections  in  the  National  As¬ 
sembly.  A  boycott  of  the  election  by  over  80  opposition  members  of 
the  legislature  confirmed  a  numerical  majority  for  Musharraf’s  Muslim 
League-Q  (MLQ)  party,  and  he  was  easily  reelected  president.8  After  de¬ 
claring  the  emergency  in  early  November,  Musharraf  then  disbanded  the 
Chaudhry-led  Supreme  Court,  replacing  it  with  an  interim  judiciary, 
which  immediately  declared  the  election  valid.9  With  this  ruling, 
Musharraf  resigned  as  head  of  the  armed  forces  and  was  sworn  in  for 
his  second  term  as  president. 

Benazir  Bhutto,  who  had  self-exiled  to  Dubai  in  1998,  returned  to 
Pakistan  in  July  to  campaign  in  the  parliamentary  elections  in  the  new 
year.  She  was  allowed  back  into  the  country  primarily  due  to  a  power¬ 
sharing  agreement  negotiated  between  the  MLQ  and  her  Pakistan  People’s 
Party  (PPP).  Despite  this  agreement,  Musharraf  was  surprised  with  the 
level  of  her  grassroots  support,  marked  by  protests  and  demonstrations 
across  the  country,  and  responded  by  keeping  Bhutto  under  house  arrest 
for  much  of  the  emergency.  At  the  same  time,  Nawaz  Sharif,  who  had 
been  exiled  from  Pakistan  after  the  Musharraf-led  coup  in  2000,  at¬ 
tempted  a  dramatic  political  comeback  in  October  2007,  only  to  have 
his  plane  turned  around  and  sent  back  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  was  not  until 
his  swearing-in  ceremony  that  Musharraf  allowed  Sharif  back  into  the 
country  and  released  Bhutto  from  house  arrest  to  campaign  for  the  February 
2008  parliamentary  elections. 

After  Bhutto’s  assassination  at  the  end  of  December,  the  PPP  came  under 
the  leadership  of  her  widower,  Asif  Ali  Zardari,  with  84  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly  and  formed  a  majority  coalition  with  Sharif’s  Muslim  League-N 
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(PML-N).  In  August  2008,  the  coalition  deposed  President  Musharraf  and 
elected  Zardari  as  the  new  president.  Musharraf  did  not  leave  office  under  the 
auspices  of  constitutional  power  change;  rather,  he  left  because  of  his  miscal¬ 
culation  that  he  was  powerful  enough  to  retain  the  office  of  the  president.  His 
declining  political  legitimacy  and  popularity,  as  evidenced  by  the  Lai  Masjid 
crisis,  assured  he  did  not  have  the  support  to  continue  his  presidency. 

Despite  its  success,  this  winning  coalition  eventually  disbanded  over  a 
long-term  disagreement  vis-a-vis  the  reinstatement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
justices  dismissed  by  Musharraf.  While  Sharif’s  PML-N  wanted  full  rein¬ 
statement,  the  PPP  refused  in  fear  that  the  return  of  Justice  Chaudhry  to 
the  bench  would  reinstate  corruption  charges  against  Zardari.  Even  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  coalition,  the  PPP  continues  to  form  a  coalition 
government  with  a  number  of  smaller,  regional  parties,  under  Prime 
Minister  Yusuf  Gilani  and  President  Zardari. 

Lai  Masjid  and  the  Crisis  of  Control 

The  events  surrounding  the  judicial  crisis  were  amplified  by  a  further 
political  and  religious  crisis  over  the  Lai  Masjid  (Red  Mosque)  in  Islamabad. 
While  Western  commentators  have  often  overlooked  the  importance  of 
the  connection  between  the  religious  institution  and  its  political  connec¬ 
tions,  the  Lai  Masjid  has  long  been  one  of  the  spiritual  centers  for  the 
Pakistan-based  Taliban.  Therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  when  a  group  of 
female  students  and  teachers  from  the  Jamia  Hafsa  seminary  were  involved 
in  an  1 8-month  campaign  of  “re-Islamicization”  in  the  city,  closing  down 
music  and  video  stores,  movie  theatres,  and  other  entertainment  venues 
through  a  laathi  raj  (rule  by  sticks).10  In  March  2007,  female  students  from 
the  seminary  kidnapped  three  women  accused  of  running  a  clandestine 
brothel,  only  releasing  them  after  taping  forced  confessions.  In  response 
to  both  the  laathi  raj  and  the  kidnapping,  Islamabad  police  arrested 
two  female  teachers  from  the  seminary  and  their  drivers.  With  complete 
disregard  for  the  authority  of  law  enforcement,  the  mosque  leaders  sub¬ 
sequently  ordered  the  kidnapping  of  two  policemen  and  confiscated  their 
vehicles,  storing  them  within  the  Mosque.11  In  June,  women  from  the 
seminary  kidnapped  nine  Chinese  nationals  from  their  residential  acu¬ 
puncture  center  with  similar  accusations  of  prostitution.  This  event  even 
drew  attention  from  China,  which  called  on  the  Musharraf  government  to 
act  against  the  lawless  mosque. 
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Despite  these  activities,  the  Musharraf  government  remained  wary  of 
military  action  against  the  Lai  Masjid,  expecting  strong  repercussions.  It 
was  not  until  students  from  the  Jamia  Hafsa  set  fire  to  the  nearby  Ministry 
of  Environment  and  cars  in  its  parking  lot  that  Musharraf  mobilized  forces 
and  attacked  paramilitary  forces  protecting  the  mosque.  On  5  July,  a  thou¬ 
sand  students  surrendered  to  security  forces,  while  dozens  remained  inside 
asserting  their  willingness  to  face  martyrdom.12  By  11  July,  with  many  of 
the  innocent  surrendered,  the  government  stormed  the  mosque,  killing  100 
people.  One  of  the  more  important  people  killed  in  the  raid  was  Abdul 
Rashid  Ghazi,  a  mosque  leader  and  a  principal  organizer  of  the  standoff. 

Despite  the  successful  strong-armed  response  by  the  government,  the 
siege  has  become  a  landmark  event  in  Pakistan  for  three  reasons.  First,  it 
further  undermined  the  legitimacy  of  the  Musharraf  government  amongst 
Islamicists  in  Pakistan.13  After  Musharraf’s  decision  to  join  the  US-led 
war  on  terror,  many  accused  him  of  pandering  to  the  United  States  and, 
for  the  most  part,  Musharraf  became  a  symbol  of  Western  hatred  within 
Pakistan.  This  perspective  was  effectively  manipulated  by  organizers  of  the 
siege,  who  campaigned  the  events  as  a  struggle  between  Islam  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Western  influences,  suggesting  Musharraf  supported  the  latter. 
For  example,  while  trapped  in  the  masjid,  Abdul  Rashid  Ghazi  used  his 
cell  phone  to  access  numerous  media  stations,  calling  for  Pakistan-wide 
action  against  Musharraf.14  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  rocket  attack  on 
Musharraf’s  plane  on  6  July  while  inspecting  floods  in  Balochistan  was  a 
Taliban  response  to  the  events  of  the  Fal  Masjid.  By  making  Musharraf 
a  symbol  of  anti-Islamism,  the  siege  had  the  effect  of  delegitimizing  the 
government  within  Pakistan’s  population. 

The  siege  had  a  second  effect  of  highlighting  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
government  in  relation  to  the  Fal  Masjid,  which  is  often  called  a  “state  within 
a  state.”15  Not  only  did  the  madrassa  attempt  to  deliver  religious  law  en¬ 
forcement  within  Islamabad,  it  also  became  apparent  that  conflict  (and  the 
lack  thereof)  within  Pakistan’s  rogue  provinces  was  centrally  dictated  by  the 
mosque.  Similarly,  Ghazi’s  call  to  arms  within  tribal  regions  and  Musharraf’s 
inability  to  stop  the  madrassa’s  re-Islamicization  campaign  indicate  a  signifi¬ 
cant  failure  of  domestic  sovereignty.  Third,  Musharraf’s  response  to  the  siege 
catalyzed  divisions  and  renewed  violence  between  the  government  and  Taliban- 
related  insurgencies  in  border  regions  of  Pakistan.  Consequently,  the  siege  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  end  of  a  peace  agreement  between  the  government  and  warring 
factions  in  North  Waziristan  because  of  retaliatory  violent  clashes  between 
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government  soldiers  and  militants.  This  effect  was  foreseen  by  Ghazi,  who 
warned  government  forces  that  “any  actions  against  the  madrassa”  would  gen¬ 
erate  an  “appropriate  response”  by  Taliban  members.16 


Insurgency  and  the  Crisis  of  Sovereignty 

By  all  measures,  the  Lai  Masjid  crisis  marked  the  beginning  of  the  un¬ 
controllable  insurgency  in  Pakistan’s  northern  provinces  and  affirmed  the 
existence  of  pseudo-states  in  the  tribal  areas,  many  under  Taliban  rule.  In 
2007,  nearly  3,600  people  were  killed  in  insurgency-related  violence  in 
Pakistan,  including  civilians,  security  forces,  and  terrorists — more  than 
double  from  the  year  previous.17  President  Musharraf’s  midnight  declaration 
of  a  state  of  emergency  on  3  November  2007  directed  attention  to  the 
increasing  /^ability  of  the  government  to  address  the  growing  terrorist 
and  insurgent  threat  within  the  state.  The  preeminent  focus  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  on  the  near-Iraq  levels  of  conflict  occurring  in  the  NWFP  and 
the  FATA,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  of  casualties  in  figure  2.  Musharraf’s 
opening  statement  in  the  emergency  declaration  noted  that  the  “visible 
ascendancy  in  the  activities  of  extremists  and  incidents  of  terrorist  attacks, 
including  suicide  bombing,  IED  explosions,  rocket  firing,  and  bomb 
explosions  and  the  banding  together  of  some  militant  groups  have  taken 
such  activities  to  an  unprecedented  level  of  violent  intensity  posing  a  grave 
threat  to  the  life  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  Pakistan.”18 


-  Civilians 

- Terrorists 

.  Security  Forces 

- Total 


Figure  2:  Number  of  people  killed  in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Provinces  since 
2002  (Data  collected  by  South  Asia  Terrorism  Portal,  http://www.satp.org/) 
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Referencing  several  disturbing  trends  in  Pakistan’s  insurgency  and  the 
failure  of  several  peace  treaties  earlier  in  the  summer,  Musharraf  further 
argued  that  the  emergency  was  necessary  because  “constant  interference 
in  executive  functions  has  weakened  the  writ  of  the  government;  the  police 
force  has  been  completely  demoralized  and  is  fast  losing  its  efficacy  to 
fight  terrorism;  and  intelligence  agencies  have  been  thwarted  in  their 
activities  and  prevented  from  pursuing  terrorists.”19 

In  addition  to  the  increased  levels  of  violence,  the  insurgency  in  2007 
had  become  increasingly  bold.  Two  days  before  the  declaration  of  emer¬ 
gency,  insurgents  paraded  48  captured  soldiers  in  front  of  media  in  the 
Swat  district,  a  once-popular  tourist  destination.  The  soldiers  were  dressed 
in  local  attire  rather  than  in  their  uniforms,  which  were  reported  to  have 
been  thrown  away  or  given  to  insurgents.20  Reports  estimate  that  300 
soldiers  were  held  hostage  at  the  time,  all  of  them  part  of  a  2,500-troop 
counterinsurgency  paramilitary  group  added  to  the  100,000  soldiers 
already  stationed  across  the  NWFP  and  the  FATA.  One  disturbing  report 
suggested  that  many  Pakistani  troops  voluntarily  surrendered,  in  some 
cases  without  shots  being  exchanged.  Upon  stumbling  across  the  bodies  of 
a  dozen  mutilated  paramilitary  forces,  troops  began  surrendering,  hiding 
within  the  local  population,  and  abandoning  rank  altogether.21  By  October 
2007,  100  paramilitary  officers  had  been  killed,  and  others  were  found 
badly  mutilated  or  beheaded  by  insurgents  in  North  Waziristan.22 

A  third  trend  in  the  insurgency  is  the  public  security  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  role  assumed  by  militants  in  many  of  these  regions.  Reports  argue, 
particularly  in  the  Swat  district,  that  Taliban-related  insurgents  have  been 
seen  delivering  “vigilante-like”  justice  and,  in  one  incident,  killing  12  sus¬ 
pected  thieves  instead  of  deferring  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  In 
other  cases,  Taliban  have  been  seen  following  mundane  law  enforcement 
tasks,  including  directing  traffic  and  conducting  public  floggings  for  anti- 
Islam  violations.23 

Finally,  as  a  consequence  of  the  events  in  2007,  suicide  bombing  has 
increased  in  addition  to  the  traditional  asymmetric  methods  used  by  the 
insurgents.  Over  the  five  years  from  2001  to  2006,  Pakistan  suffered  22 
suicide  bombings,  while  in  2007  alone  there  were  56  suicide  attacks,  the 
bulk  of  them  occurring  soon  after  the  July  siege.  In  addition  to  the  increased 
numbers  of  suicide  attacks,  the  attacks  have  been  increasingly  bold  and  have 
come  from  unlikely  sources.  In  early  December,  a  full  two  weeks  before  the 
end  of  emergency  rule,  Pakistan’s  first-ever  female  suicide  bomber  detonated 
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her  bomb  outside  a  Christian  school  in  Peshawar.24  As  noted  by  much  of  the 
literature  on  female  terrorists,  the  inclusion  of  women  in  terrorist  ac¬ 
tivity  suggests  an  increased  radicalization  of  local  politics  in  the  Tribal  Belt. 
Further,  the  existence  of  female  suicide  bombers  undermines  government 
claims  that  insurgencies  are  an  extreme  phenomenon,  not  representative  of 
the  population.25  These  overall  trends  have  continued  well  into  2009,  includ¬ 
ing  major  cases  such  as  the  Marriott  Hotel  bombing  in  September  2008,  an 
attack  on  the  Sri  Lankan  cricket  team  in  early  March,  and  Pakistan’s  largest 
suicide  bombing  at  a  mosque  in  late-March  2009. 

Post-2007:  A  Turning  Point  in  Pakistan’s  Politics 

While  events  surrounding  the  November  emergency  were  both  drastic  and 
destabilizing  in  their  own  right,  some  argue  that  the  subsequent  February 
elections  were  exemplary  of  state  stability  rather  than  leading  to  further  crises. 
The  November  emergency’s  relevance  lies  in  its  aftermath  and  contribution  to 
the  current  crisis  in  the  country. 

The  peaceful  transfer  of  power  and  the  power-sharing  agreement 
between  the  Zardari  and  Sharif  camps  might  suggest  an  unprecedented 
move  towards  democratization  and  stabilization  in  Pakistan,  but  it  does 
not  adequately  exemplify  the  unconstitutionality  of  power  sharing  within 
Pakistan’s  political  system.  Institutionally,  the  new  government  has  had 
increasing  difficulty  consolidating  its  power  and  legitimacy  within  the 
state.  In  February  2009,  one  year  after  the  coalition  government  victory, 
the  interim  Supreme  Court  reinstated  corruption  charges  against  Nawaz 
Sharif  and  his  brother  Shahbhaz,  the  chief  minister  of  Punjab,  barring 
them  from  running  in  any  future  election  or  holding  public  office.  In 
light  of  the  ruling,  President  Zardari  used  his  federal  power  to  dismiss 
the  Shahbhaz  Sharif  state  government  in  Punjab,  Pakistan’s  largest  and 
most  wealthy  state.  Citizen  response  to  this  event  overwhelmed  security 
forces,  as  the  former  prime  minister’s  latest  “exile”  was  rejected  as  power- 
based  party  politics  by  Zardari’s  government.26  Zardari  responded  to  a 
mass  demonstration  planned  for  1 5  March  2009  by  placing  the  army  on 
standby  with  orders  to  quash  the  civilian  movement  if  necessary.  During 
this  standoff,  all  access  to  the  national  legislature  buildings  was  blocked 
and  scores  of  protesters  were  detained.27  Further,  the  government  blocked 
access  to  any  media,  such  as  GEO-TV,  which  had  been  particularly 
critical  of  the  government  in  recent  months.28  Rather  than  reinforcing 
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the  stability  of  the  government,  the  events  of  March  seemed  to  reflect  its 
inherent  weakness. 

Zardari’s  diminishing  control  corresponds  to  the  increasing  political 
and  legal  dominance  of  Taliban-related  groups  in  regions  such  as  Swat. 
Similar  to  the  strategy  employed  against  the  Musharraf  administration, 
the  Islamist  campaign  has  managed  to  equate  the  Zardari  government  to 
an  anti-Islam,  pro-American  government,  simultaneously  delegitimiz- 
ing  the  national  government  while  encouraging  the  growth  of  pseudo¬ 
statehood  in  tribal  areas.  With  the  success  of  this  strategy,  the  national 
government  has  actively  devolved  its  own  sovereignty  to  consolidate  its 
legitimacy  within  religiously  conservative  regions.  No  example  illustrates 
this  better  than  the  March  2009  Malakand  cease-fire,  when  the  Pakistani 
Taliban  successfully  negotiated  the  implementation  of  Sharia  law  in  the 
Swat  district  of  the  NWFP  with  the  Pakistan  government.29  Under  this 
accord,  the  government  agreed  to  release  12  Taliban  militants  in  exchange 
for  an  agreement  to  an  indefinite  cease-fire  between  militants  and  counter¬ 
insurgency  forces.30  Criticisms  of  the  government’s  approach  are  unsurpris¬ 
ing;  most  argue  that  the  government  has  shown  its  position  of  weakness, 
as  indicated  by  its  major  concessions.  In  fact,  the  Taliban  entered  negotia¬ 
tions  with  unprecedented  power;  they  were  even  able  to  demand  that  they 
would  only  negotiate  cease-fire  terms  with  Mohammed  Javed,  a  Taliban- 
sensitive  Pakistani  civil  servant  from  the  NWFP.  As  Christine  Fair  from 
RAND  argued,  “These  deals  have  been  essentially  ratifying  [government] 
defeats  on  the  ground.”31  Second,  numerous  criticisms  of  the  agreement 
have  come  from  civil  rights  groups  in  Pakistan,  noting  the  lack  of  provisions 
for  women’s  rights  in  districts  now  under  Sharia.  Third,  because  of  the 
government’s  weakness,  no  enforcement  mechanism  has  been  established 
within  the  agreement,  resulting  in  reports  of  numerous  violations  and  no 
Taliban  disarmament. 

More  importantly,  the  insurgents’  actions  in  the  area  have  underscored 
the  increasingly  national  political  agenda  espoused  by  the  Taliban-related 
groups,  shifting  their  attacks  to  economic,  law  enforcement,  and  political 
urban  targets.  This  is  exemplified  by  a  number  of  Taliban  activities  such 
as  the  forcible  takeover  of  two  emerald  mines  outside  Swat,  inviting  im¬ 
poverished  locals  to  work  the  mines  as  a  sign  of  their  economic  clout  in 
the  region.  Another  example  in  early-April  2009  shocked  both  Pakistan’s 
secularists  and  international  observers:  the  release  of  a  videotape  showing 
an  extrajudicial  lashing  of  a  17-year-old  girl  by  three  Taliban  members.32 
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The  Taliban’s  new  national  agenda  has  taken  form  in  the  most  recent 
round  of  fighting.  Negotiations  of  the  Malakand  Accord  allowed  insur¬ 
gent  groups  to  rearm  and  organize;  less  than  a  month  after  the  agreement, 
the  Taliban  led  a  surge  into  the  Buner  district.  In  its  hasty  yet  necessary 
response  to  the  cease-fire  violation,  the  Pakistan  army  had  retaken  Buner, 
forced  a  Taliban  retreat,  and  begun  operations  in  Swat.  By  the  end  of  May, 
the  army  had  cleared  the  Taliban  out  of  Mingora,  the  largest  urban  center 
in  Swat.  Mingora  has  been  a  focal  point  for  analysis  of  the  region,  as  it  is 
the  first  time  in  this  surge  that  Pakistan’s  troops  have  fought  in  an  urban 
setting,  and  holding  the  city  will  be  an  important  test  case  for  the  army. 
Reports  have  indicated  that  Taliban  members  have  resorted  to  shaving 
their  beards  to  blend  in  with  the  large  numbers  of  refugees  leaving  Swat. 

Despite  the  military’s  success,  the  fighting  in  Swat  is  representative  of  a 
larger  picture  of  the  Taliban  objective  within  Pakistan.  Instead  of  limiting 
their  conflict  to  the  autonomy  of  specific  regions,  these  fighters  now  have 
set  their  sights  on  the  state,  targeting  regions  ever  closer  to  Islamabad. 
This  suggestion  has  not  simply  been  inferred  from  insurgent  actions, 
but  a  number  of  warnings  have  been  issued  by  the  leader  of  the  Pakistani 
Taliban,  Baitullah  Mahsud,  that  his  group  would  take  over  Pakistan  un¬ 
less  the  government  stopped  supporting  NATO  operations  in  Waziristan 
and  Afghanistan.  In  February  2009,  President  Zardari,  responding  to 
the  suggestion  that  his  government  was  fighting  insurgents  on  behalf  of 
American  allies,  stated,  “We  are  aware  of  the  fact  [the  Taliban  are]  trying 
to  take  over  the  state  of  Pakistan.  So,  we’re  fighting  for  the  survival  of  Pakistan. 
We’re  not  fighting  for  the  survival  of  anybody  else.”33 

Therefore,  the  aftermath  of  the  November  emergency  and  the  most  cur¬ 
rent  round  of  fighting  have  resulted  in  three  new  determinants  of  Pakistan’s 
future.  First,  Pakistan  sits  on  a  delicate  balance  of  public  opinion,  highly 
dependent  on  the  army’s  success  in  the  current  battle.  Agreeing  to  the  Sharia 
deal  in  Swat  neutralized  grassroots  support  for  the  government;  negotiation 
with  Taliban  members  has  signalled  to  the  population  that  resistance  will 
not  be  supported  from  the  center.  Coupled  with  accusations  of  government 
corruption  and  the  out-of-control  humanitarian  crisis,  government  leaders 
face  the  challenge  of  maintaining  their  public  support.  This  being  said,  the 
latest  successes  by  the  Pakistan  army  and  increased  awareness  of  Taliban 
atrocities  in  Swat  have  improved  the  public  perception  of  the  government 
as  locals  have  begun  to  denounce  the  religious  extremism  associated  with 
Taliban  ruled4 
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Second,  Pakistan’s  ability  to  address  the  growing  humanitarian  crisis 
will  determine  whether  new  refugee  camps  become  recruiting  grounds  for 
extremists.  In  the  last  month  of  conflict,  Pakistan  has  become  the  world’s 
fastest-growing  humanitarian  crisis,  displacing  nearly  three  million  people 
to  refugee  camps  near  Peshawar,  Islamabad,  and  other  urban  centers  in  the 
country.  United  Nations,  NGO,  and  American  aid  has  flooded  the  area 
but  can  only  reach  refugees  if  the  military  can  sustain  its  victories. 

Third,  Pakistan’s  leaders  face  an  important  decision  between  internal 
political  battles  and  victory  over  the  Taliban.  While  the  latest  fighting  has 
seen  a  surge  in  Zardari’s  popularity,  Nawaz  Sharif’s  opposition  will  have  to 
decide  if  it  uses  the  current  crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  support  or  denounce 
the  government. 


Pakistan  as  a  Failed  State? 

A  Stability/Instability  Paradox 

Many  policy  recommendations  describing  the  politics  of  Pakistan  rely 
on  the  label  “failed  state”35  to  explain  the  security  concerns  of  the  state. 
Yet  this  is  not  an  accurate  explanation  of  the  causes  of  events  in  Pakistan. 
The  November  emergency  tipped  the  state  closer  to  failure,  yet  resulted 
in  peaceful  and  fair  elections  by  February  2008.  Nawaz  Sharif’s  removal 
from  politics  in  March  undermined  the  institutional  capability  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  government  until  his  reinstatement  in  April  2009.  The  Sharia  agree¬ 
ment  in  Swat  challenged  the  state’s  sovereignty  in  the  region  but  was 
eventually  controlled  by  the  army’s  advance  into  Mingora.  Recognizing 
the  outcomes  of  the  November  emergency  identifies  the  major  short¬ 
comings  of  failed-state  explanations,  as  it  has  little  to  contribute  to  the 
ever-changing  events  in  Pakistan’s  current  crisis. 

In  analyzing  the  events  of  2007,  the  stability /instability  paradox  serves  as 
both  an  explanation  of  the  Pakistan  problematique  and  a  critique  of  the  failed- 
state  concept.  This  paradox  argues  that  state  fragility  and  its  potential  failure 
come  from  the  structural  relationship  between  variables  that  undermine 
the  stabilization  efforts  of  one  another.  Because  these  variables  are  so 
interrelated,  stabilizing  gains  in  one  area  (e.g.,  military  consolidation) 
are  undermined  by  their  resulting  effect  (e.g.,  a  decrease  in  the  viability 
of  parliamentary  governance).  Conversely,  state  failure  conceptualizes 
a  linear  model  where  inherently  weak  states  decline  in  a  linear  fashion. 
Therefore,  it  is  assumed  these  actors  dicbotomously  either  contribute  or 
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detract  from  state  stability,  but  not  both.  As  shown  in  Pakistan,  none  of 
these  assertions  are  necessarily  true.  It  is  because  of  this  shortcoming  that 
scholars  are  unable  to  generalize  cause-and-effect  relationships  regarding 
state  failure. 

The  case  study  presents  three  areas  where  this  dichotomy  is  prevalent. 
First,  the  stability/instability  paradox  is  prevalent  in  Pakistan’s  compet¬ 
ing  identities  as  a  secular  or  Islamic  state.  Institutional  failures,  regional 
divisions,  and  ethnic  conflict  are  not  causes  for  state  failure  in  themselves 
but  effects  of  Pakistan’s  internal  divisions  between  these  identities.36  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  institutional  configuration  of  power  within  government  is  highly 
subject  to  the  stability/instability  paradox,  where  differing  power  centers 
have  divided  the  stability  of  the  state.  Third — not  mentioned  in  previous 
sections,  yet  an  important  part  of  Pakistan’s  political  scene — the  army  has 
been  a  major  exemplar  of  this  dynamic. 

Pakistan:  An  Islamic  State? 

Divisions  between  Pakistan’s  secular  and  Islamic  identities  inevitability  call 
into  question  which  factors  within  Pakistan  foster  or  detract  from  stability. 
Often  presented  as  a  dichotomy,  there  is  an  inherent  association  of  militant 
groups  with  destabilization  and  secular  actors  with  stability.  In  some  ways, 
the  facts  support  this  association,  as  Pakistan  has  been  at  its  most  stable 
when  its  Islamic  and  secular  identities  have  been  mutually  reinforcing.  The 
conventional  understanding  of  the  Pakistan  conflict  underscores  that  until 
2001,  Pakistan’s  political  relationship  with  its  Islamist  actors  supported  the 
state’s  overall  foreign  policy  objectives  vis-a-vis  India  and  Afghanistan.  Yet, 
with  the  aftermath  of  9/11  and  Musharraf’s  subsequent  support  for  the 
US-led  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  state’s  Islamist  actors  turned  inward, 
and  Pakistan  became  a  target  in  its  own  right.37  A  closer  look  at  Pakistan 
through  the  framework  of  the  stability/instability  paradox  shows  that  all 
Islamist  actors  in  Pakistan  do  not  solely  contribute  to  instability. 

Compounding  the  stability/instability  paradox,  the  Islamic-secular 
divide  within  the  current  conflict  has  become  increasingly  complicated. 
There  is  an  intuitive  sense  among  Western  commentators  that  Islamist 
groups  are  inherently  divisive  and  destabilizing,  reinforcing  the  tendency 
to  group  militants,  insurgents,  and  terrorists  under  a  single  heading  with¬ 
out  taking  into  account  the  divisions  that  exist  between  these  groups.  At 
the  organizational  level,  there  are  important  distinctions  between  the 
Pakistan-based  and  Afghanistan-based  Taliban,  the  tribal  groups  in  Waziristan 
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and  Balochistan,  and  terrorist  organizations  such  as  Lashkar-e-Toiba  (LeT) 
and  Hizb-ul-Muhjadeen  (HuM).  One  of  the  most  relevant  divisions  be¬ 
tween  these  groups  includes  their  differing  mandates  vis-a-vis  their  vision 
of  Pakistan.  Pakistan-based  terrorist  groups  and  the  Pakistan  Taliban  share 
“foreign  policy”  objectives  such  as  violence  against  India,  unification  of 
Kashmir  with  Pakistan,  and  Islamicization  of  South  Asia.  Yet,  their  dif¬ 
ferences  lie  in  their  domestic  objectives — terrorist  organizations  like  LeT 
view  Pakistan  as  a  platform  to  conduct  these  objectives,  and  historically, 
their  foreign  objectives  have  been  supported  by  the  state  as  a  tool  to  use 
against  the  Indian  threat.38  Conversely,  the  Taliban  see  the  current  state  of 
Pakistan  and  its  leadership  as  their  main  antagonist;  their  objective  is  to 
convert  Pakistan  into  a  Taliban-ruled  Islamic  state.  The  divisions  between 
these  groups  have  become  so  acute  that  in  early  2009,  members  of  the 
terrorist  groups  Lashkar-e-Toiba  and  Hizb-ul-Muhjadeen  were  placed  on 
Taliban  hit  lists  demanding  that  these  terrorist  groups  leave  Taliban-controlled 
areas  in  the  Swat,  Dir,  and  Mehmand  districts.39 

While  the  events  of  the  November  emergency  revealed  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  tribal  leaders  in  Waziristan  and  the  Lai  Masjid,  this  does  not 
necessarily  describe  all  tribal-Taliban  relationships.  A  significant  backlash 
from  tribal  leaders  has  stalled  Taliban  advances  against  Pakistan  by  pro¬ 
scribing  recruitment  in  their  regions.  In  early  June  2009,  for  example, 
tribal  leaders  organized  a  lashkar  (Urdu:  “army”)  as  a  response  to  a  Taliban- 
organized  suicide  bombing  in  a  tribal  mosque,  which  killed  40  people. 
In  the  Upper  Dir  district,  villagers  surrounded  two  Taliban  strongholds 
and  killed  14  militants.  The  army’s  response  to  this  countermovement  has 
been  supportive,  going  so  far  as  to  arm  the  ad  hoc  lashkar  groups.  Yet,  the 
most  significant  element  of  this  countermovement  has  been  its  grassroots 
support.  A  sudden  rise  in  popularity  for  both  the  government  and  the 
army  suggests  that  the  locals  have  changed  alliances  when  faced  with  the 
brutality  of  Taliban  rule,  particularly  after  the  Swat  agreement. 

Similarly,  there  are  important  divisions  between  the  leadership,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  objectives  of  the  Pakistani  Taliban  (self-titled  Tehrik-i-Taliban 
Pakistan,  orTTP)  and  their  Afghan  Taliban  counterparts.  TheTTP,  while 
conducting  recruitment  and  small-scale  operations  in  the  tribal  areas  since 
2004,  did  not  exist  until  December  2007  when  it  was  created  as  an  umbrella 
group  for  several  Islamist  groups  within  the  FATA  and  the  NWFP  under 
the  leadership  of  Baitullah  Mahmud.  Until  this  most  recent  conflict,  the 
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Afghan  Taliban  used  Pakistan’s  refugee  camps  and  training  centers  in  the  tribal 
areas  as  safe  havens  and  were  largely  unconcerned  with  conflict  in  Pakistan. 

Divisions  between  these  organizations  should  not  undermine  their 
similarities  and  ties,  as  fragmentation  has  not  completely  negated  the 
convergence  of  support  for  the  Taliban.  Many  tribal  leaders  have  found 
the  strategic  “branding”  of  a  singular  Taliban  heading  useful,  as  it  allows 
them  to  maintain  control  over  their  specific  regions;  the  most  susceptible 
regions  include  Waziristan,  the  Taliban  stronghold  and  organizational 
center.40  Further,  recent  reports  have  noted  a  new  consensus  between 
the  Afghan  Taliban  and  the  TTP  in  anticipation  of  the  new  surge  in 
American  troops;  “the  refortified  alliance  was  forged  after  the  reclusive 
Afghan  Taliban  leader,  Mullah  Muhammad  Omar,  sent  emissaries  to 
persuade  Pakistani  Taliban  leaders  to  join  forces  and  turn  their  attention  to 
Afghanistan.”41  While  this  suggests  that  attacks  in  Pakistan  may  let  up  as 
the  Taliban  seek  to  refocus  their  attention  on  Afghanistan,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  message  suggests  a  newly  adopted  coordination  of  efforts  and  a  more 
unified  message,  objective,  and  strategy  for  the  continued  insurgency. 

The  mainstream  perspective  on  Pakistan  does  not  acknowledge  these 
differences  within  the  population,  citing  that  largely,  insurgent  groups, 
independence  movements,  and  terrorist  organizations  both  stem  from  and 
cause  state  fragility.  Yet,  the  divisions  among  Islamist  groups  in  Pakistan 
indicate  a  more  complex  picture  of  their  contribution  to  the  stability  of 
the  state.  The  Taliban  is  not  a  unified  or  organized  entity,  nor  are  the 
terrorist  groups  within  the  state;  each  has  its  own  objectives,  leadership, 
and  territorial  claims.  The  most  recent  upsurge  in  anti-Taliban  lasbkar 
groups  is  an  important  clue  in  this  direction,  as  these  groups  had  been 
relatively  supportive  of  the  Taliban  until  violence  turned  the  people 
against  its  growing  influence. 

Pakistan’s  Political  Institutions 

Pakistan’s  Islamic  and  secular  identities  have  been  embedded  in  its 
institutional  foundation.  Mohammed  Ah  Jinnah,  Pakistan’s  first  leader, 
followed  a  secularist  ideology  but  founded  the  country  on  the  principle 
of  protecting  South  Asian  Muslims  from  the  “tyranny”  of  Hindu-dominated 
India,  framing  a  debate  for  all  successive  governments — was  Pakistan  a 
secular  or  Islamic  state?  The  Islamist  regime  of  Gen  Muhammad  Zia-ul-Haq 
oversaw  the  financing  of  new  madrassas,  ISI  training  for  terrorists,  and 
international  terrorist  deployments.  Later,  Nawaz  Sharif  used  Islam  as 
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an  instrument  to  consolidate  his  political  control  over  rogue  parts  of 
the  population  while  also  addressing  the  perceived  threat  from  India. 
Regardless  of  the  administration,  Pakistan’s  historic  divisions  are  largely 
determined  by  the  confluence  of  individuals  within  the  government, 
military,  religious,  ethnic,  and  tribal  leaderships.42 

The  government’s  response  to  the  insurgency  issue  illustrates  the  dichotomy 
described  by  the  stability/instability  paradox.  President  Musharraf’s 
strategy  to  stabilize  the  state  heightened  perceptions  of  the  Islamist  threat 
despite  the  challenges  this  posed  to  the  stability  of  the  political  institution. 
His  support  for  the  American-led  coalition  in  Afghanistan,  his  crackdown 
on  fundamentalist  groups  in  the  NWFP  and  the  FATA,  and  his  strict  clo¬ 
sures  of  illegal  madrassas  since  2001  have  resulted  in  several  assassination 
attempts,  the  growth  of  independence  movements,  and  increased  intra¬ 
state  terrorist  activity. 

In  comparison,  Musharraf’s  parliamentary  opposition,  particularly 
those  now  in  government,  argue  that  this  crisis  is  one  of  governance.  They 
see  the  insurgency  as  a  product  of  the  regime’s  failure  to  protect  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  during  the  elections  at  the  end  of  2007.  Focusing  on  par¬ 
liamentary  consolidation  during  his  election  campaign,  President  Zardari 
spoke  of  strong  military  measures  to  deal  with  the  growing  crisis.  Since 
his  election,  his  public  comments  have  fluctuated  towards  both  negotiations 
with  terrorist  entities  and  long-term  solutions,  including  economic  and  civil 
society  development,  without  committing  to  a  short-term  plan  for  the 
counterinsurgency.  His  international  speaking  engagements  and  interviews 
have  been  geared  towards  convincing  the  international  community  that 
Pakistan  will  not  collapse.  In  reality,  both  perspectives  oversimplified  the 
needs  of  the  Pakistani  state  in  consolidating  a  stable  governmental  regime. 

Government  stability  depends  on  three  areas  of  power  sharing.  First, 
the  governmental  crisis  is  largely  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  constitution 
compared  to  the  practical  precedent  established  over  decades  of  power 
sharing  in  Pakistan,  which  has  shifted  power  between  the  presidency  and 
the  prime  minister’s  office  since  independence.  Under  the  regimes  of  Zia 
and  Musharraf,  the  bulk  of  powers  shifted  toward  the  presidency,  while 
under  the  Bhutto  and  Sharif  administrations,  power  was  contained  in  the 
office  of  the  prime  minister.  Since  the  current  government  comes  from 
the  same  party  as  the  president,  there  has  been  little  issue  of  power  shar¬ 
ing,  but  as  evidenced  by  the  actions  during  recent  protests,  concentration 
of  political  decision-making  power  in  the  PPP  has  been  questioned  by 
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Pakistanis  at  all  levels.43  Since  the  February  elections  in  Pakistan  and 
the  resulting  debates  on  power  sharing  and  counterinsurgency  tactics,  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  the  problem  have  widened  this  divide  between  secular  and 
Islamic  Pakistan. 

A  further  division  exists  within  the  structure  of  decision-making  power 
outside  the  government.  The  Stephen  Cohen-labelled  “Establishment”  is 
an  unofficial  oligarchic  network  in  Pakistan  made  up  of  military  staff,  ISI 
agents,  jihadist  civilians,  and  bureaucrats  who  control  much  of  the  politics 
of  Pakistan.  Their  overstretch  into  Pakistan’s  politics  includes  the  support 
of  various  Islamic  terror  groups,  a  coalition  of  conservative  political  par¬ 
ties,  and  anti-India  polities  in  the  state.  The  Establishment  contributes 
to  the  instability  of  Pakistan  by  undermining  the  legitimacy  and  control 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  other  policy-making  bodies.  Cohen  has 
argued  that  Pakistan’s  politicians  spend  more  time  attempting  to  gain  in¬ 
fluence  within  the  Establishment  than  in  exercising  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  skewing  the  power  structure  within  the  state.44 

Third,  growing  Islamicization  has  also  had  a  major  effect  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  circumstances  of  the  state.  Pakistan’s  2002  elections  worried  many 
observers  because  of  a  seeming  increase  in  support  for  conservative  and 
religious  parties.  While  these  parties,  such  as  the  Muttahida  Majlis-e-Amal 
(MMA),  only  garnered  8  percent  of  total  votes  cast  in  the  election,  the 
bulk  of  votes  came  from  conflict-ridden  regions  in  the  NWFP  and  the 
FATA,  resulting  in  an  immediate  conservative  shift  in  the  politics  of  the 
region.  For  example,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  power,  the  MMA  movement 
in  the  NWFP  dictated  the  closure  of  entertainment,  music  facilities,  and 
girls’  schools  and  revised  school  curricula  that  were  seen  to  be  inconsistent 
with  Islam.45  The  2008  election  has  seen  the  reverse  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  election  results  have  swung  back  to  favor  secular  parties,  particularly 
in  the  regions  once  taken  over  by  the  MMA.  Analysts  suggest  that  this  is 
particularly  important  because  discontent  with  policies  associated  with 
Islamic  parties  suggest  that  there  is  a  secular,  state-oriented  civil  society  in 
Pakistan  dedicated  to  the  stability  of  the  state. 

Pakistan’s  Army 

Intimate  in  its  relations  with  the  Establishment,  Pakistan’s  military  also 
contributes  significantly  to  the  stability/instability  paradox.  The  strength 
of  the  military  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  Pakistani  politics  is  relatively  un¬ 
disputed.  Even  Indian  scholars,  such  as  C.  Raja  Mohan,  argue  that  “the 
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extraordinary  strength”  of  the  army  has  been  the  “core”  of  Pakistani 
identity,  providing  a  check  and  balance  on  the  instability  of  both  political 
and  Islamist  actors.46  It  has  become  particularly  relevant  since  the  military 
is  the  only  institution  with  the  ability  to  stem  the  rise  in  extremism  and 
insurgent  violence  and,  unsurprisingly  so,  since  Pakistan  historically  com¬ 
mits  nearly  a  quarter  of  its  annual  budget  to  the  military.47  There  have  even 
been  two  interpretations  of  Pakistan’s  numerous  coups  d’etat.  While  some 
argue  that  each  coup  has  brought  Pakistan  to  the  brink  of  state  failure, 
others  argue  they  can  be  seen  as  a  check  and  balance  against  Pakistan’s 
corruption-ridden  and  inconsistent  civilian  governments’  demands.48 

In  the  post-Musharraf  area,  Gen  Ashfaq  Kayani,  the  new  chief  of  army 
staff  after  the  November  emergency,  has  reversed  a  number  of  destabiliz¬ 
ing  policies  within  the  military.  For  example,  the  military  has  tradition¬ 
ally  involved  itself  in  all  areas  of  political  control  in  the  state  and,  under 
Musharraf,  had  infused  more  than  a  thousand  of  its  own  staff  within  the 
bureaucratic  system.  Educational  facilities,  specifically  universities,  had 
their  governance  structures  stacked  with  military  personnel,  resulting  in 
revisionist  curricula  and  controlled  access  to  information.49  Under  Kayani, 
the  military  has  recalled  all  its  personnel  from  civilian  posts  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  brought  all  communications  between  military  personnel  and 
politicians  to  a  stop.  His  track  record  thus  far  has  been  impressive;  in  2008, 
for  the  first  time  in  Pakistan’s  history,  the  military  budget  was  presented 
to  and  negotiated  in  the  National  Assembly.  Further,  General  Kayani  has 
made  a  point  to  confirm  his  commitment  to  the  democratically  elected 
Zardari  government,  unequivocally  communicating  this  sentiment  within 
the  media  and  to  US  counterparts,  stemming  speculation  of  another  coup 
in  Pakistan. 

Yet,  this  stabilizing  feature  has  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  Pakistan’s 
political  system  and  civil  society.  Kayani’s  unwillingness  to  involve  him¬ 
self  in  Pakistani  politics  has  made  the  army  complicit  in  a  number  of 
questionable  decisions  by  the  government,  most  recently  with  his  sup¬ 
port  for  the  imposition  of  Sharia  in  the  NWFP.  While  Kayani  has  been 
seen  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  Pakistan’s  shaky  politics,  there  have  been 
questions  as  to  how  far  his  loyalties  will  remain  with  the  government. 

First,  Kayani’s  bold  internal  military  reforms  have  not  been  as  productive 
within  the  larger  military  and  civilian  establishment.  In  early  2009,  Zardari 
was  forced  to  replace  the  ISI  chief  with  a  civilian  because  of  accusations 
that  the  ISI  has  continued  to  support  and  perpetuate  terrorist  groups  in  the 
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country  despite  the  Islamist  crisis.  As  this  role  is  normally  held  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  official,  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  army,  leaving  this  crucial 
position  vacant.50  While  Kayani  has  made  the  assurance  that  the  ISI  has 
been  purged  of  individuals  “who  might  be  undermining  the  entire  anti¬ 
terror  effort,”  recent  reports  have  suggested  that  the  ISI  continues  to  sup¬ 
port  militant  groups  fighting  in  Afghanistan  and  India.51  Ironically,  some 
have  suggested  that  the  ISI  has  attempted  to  continue  its  support  of  the 
Afghan  Taliban  while  engaging  in  counterinsurgency  activities  against  the 
Pakistani  Taliban. 

Further,  there  has  been  some  speculation  regarding  Kayani’s  ability  to 
control  those  troops  directly  engaged  in  the  counterinsurgency  missions, 
developing  a  general  unwillingness  to  fight  insurgents  from  within  the 
army.  The  Frontier  Corps  is  a  division  of  the  military  which  has  100,000 
soldiers  stationed  within  the  NWFP  and  Balochistan,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
corps  derived  from  the  local  population.  Because  these  soldiers  are  often 
intimately  acquainted  with  insurgents  and  are  ill-equipped  and  trained, 
there  is  a  resistance  to  engage  in  counterinsurgent  activities  that  come 
from  within. 

Failing  or  Failed?  Pakistan’s  Future  Trajectory 

The  stability/instability  paradox  repudiates  Pakistan’s  trajectory  towards 
failed  statehood.  On  one  hand,  Pakistan  is  overwhelmed  by  the  growing 
insurgency  and  fundamentalism  within  its  borders;  on  the  other,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  signs  of  an  independent  judiciary,  self-restraint  within  its 
military,  and  growth  of  civil  society.  The  case  of  Pakistan  shows  that  there 
is  an  important  interplay  between  several  levels  of  analysis  that  lend  to 
both  its  stability  and  instability,  particularly  in  understanding  Islamicism 
and  insurgency  in  the  state.  An  alternative  view  informed  by  analysis  of 
Pakistan’s  complexities  suggests  that  predictions  of  state  failure  in  Pakistan 
may  be  premature.  Its  history  of  perseverance  in  the  face  of  a  persistent 
stability/instability  paradox  suggests  a  resilience  that  holds  state  failure 
at  bay.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  Pakistan  will  progress  further  to  state 
failure,  there  are  three  central  areas  that  could  determine  the  country’s 
future  trajectory. 
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The  Fight  for  Public  Support 

Anti-Americanism  (extended  to  all  Western  states)  in  Pakistan  has  been 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  recruitment  for  the  Taliban  movement.  As  ar¬ 
gued  above,  by  establishing  the  Zardari  administration  as  an  anti-Islam, 
pro-American  government,  the  Islamist  campaign  has  attempted  to  dele- 
gitimize  the  national  government  while  increasing  its  own  support.  There¬ 
fore,  the  paradox  for  the  current  government  is  to  continue  pressure  to 
reduce  Islamist  violence  while  simultaneously  not  reinforcing  the  public 
relations  campaign  that  has  undermined  Zardari’s  support.  An  apt  example 
of  this  paradox  is  a  protest  held  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  Islamabad. 
Wearing  signs  with  the  words  “Go  Taliban  Go”  (read:  Go  away,  Taliban), 
a  few  hundred  protesters  gathered  to  support  the  government’s  actions 
in  Swat.  At  the  same  time,  protesters  also  yelled  the  phrase  “Go  America 
Go,”  indicating  that  Western  actions  are  perceived  by  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  to  be  equally  as  negative  as  extremist  violence.52  In  Pakistan,  the  balance 
of  public  opinion  will  be  highly  dependent  on  the  army’s  success  in  the 
current  battle  and  its  distance  from  American  influence. 

As  Taliban  often  target  the  most  vulnerable  and  frustrated  members  of 
Pakistan’s  society,  the  state’s  ability  to  address  the  growing  humanitarian  crisis 
will  largely  be  determined  by  recruitment  campaigns  in  refugee  camps. 
The  latest  refugee  displacement  has  multiplied  the  humanitarian  crisis 
that  began  with  fighting  earlier  this  year.  Further,  plight  of  the  permanent 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  campaign  in  Afghanistan  has  also  been  worsened 
by  the  influx  of  new  waves  of  refugees.  The  successful  provision  of  aid  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  its  efficiency  determines  the  success  of  the  Taliban 
and  other  insurgent  groups.  In  fact,  Taliban-related  groups  have  used  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance  to  derive  support  from  impoverished  populations  such  as 
victims  of  the  2005  earthquake  in  Kashmir,  when  militant  groups  were 
major  providers  of  aid  to  the  affected  population.  In  a  conflict  sensitive  to 
public  opinion  and  radicalization,  Pakistan’s  struggle  will  have  to  focus  on 
improving  public  opinion  of  its  humanitarian  situation. 

Stemming  the  Insurgency 

As  of  June  2009,  Pakistan’s  forces  had  established  control  over  the 
majority  of  the  Swat  valley  from  the  Taliban  insurgency.  Yet  there  are  a 
number  of  military  issues  that  could  destabilize  the  army’s  progress.  First, 
the  Obama  administration  has  continued  the  Bush  policy  of  drone  attacks 
in  the  FATA  region  of  Pakistan,  killing  over  500  people  in  the  first  few 
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months  of  2009  alone.  Zardari’s  government  had  repeatedly  requested  an 
end  to  these  attacks,  arguing  that  they  undermine  Pakistan’s  sovereignty 
and  have  the  effect  of  inflaming  the  insurgency  in  the  region. 

Second,  despite  its  successes,  there  have  been  complaints  about  the 
inefficiencies  of  the  army’s  response  to  the  Taliban.  During  the  tribal  up¬ 
rising  against  the  Taliban,  the  army  initially  supported  the  actions  with 
helicopter  gunships  due  to  the  lack  of  ground  troops.  With  air  strikes, 
the  army  was  unable  to  identify  its  targets,  shooting  indiscriminately  and 
making  locals  wary  of  further  military  contribution  to  their  uprising. 
Overall,  the  measure  of  Pakistan’s  military  success  will  not  be  its  ability  to 
kill  numerous  Taliban;  rather,  it  will  be  based  on  its  success  to  maintain 
grassroots  support  in  its  counterterrorism  efforts.  Third,  the  activities  of 
the  last  few  months  have  treaded  the  fine  line  of  public  support.  On  one 
hand,  agreeing  to  the  Sharia  deal  in  Swat  has  challenged  grassroots  sup¬ 
port  for  the  government.  Government  negotiation  with  Taliban  members 
has  signaled  to  the  population  that  resistance  will  not  be  supported  from 
the  center.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latest  successes  by  the  Pakistan  army 
and  increased  awareness  of  Taliban  atrocities  in  Swat  have  provided  the 
government  with  new  life,  as  locals  have  begun  to  denounce  the  religious 
extremism  associated  with  Taliban  rule.53 

Engaging  India 

Arguably,  India  has  one  of  the  largest  stakes  in  maintaining  a  stable 
Pakistan  and  is  acutely  aware  that  state  failure  there  will  be  counterproductive 
to  stability  in  South  Asia.  Since  the  Soviet  war  in  Afghanistan,  India  has 
recognized  that  the  growth  of  extremism  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  has 
resulted  in  increased  violence  in  Kashmir.  Further,  Pakistan’s  strengthened 
terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  have  caused  further  attacks  on  the  Indian 
mainland,  such  as  the  26  November  2008  attacks  in  Mumbai. 

From  Pakistan’s  perspective,  one  of  the  largest  destabilizing  features  is 
its  dependency  on  the  Indian  threat  as  its  military’s  raison  d’etre.  There 
are  two  important  reasons  why  an  India-centric  military  is  destabilizing  to 
Pakistan.  First,  as  long  as  Pakistan  sees  India  as  a  threat,  it  will  continue  to 
prioritize  spending  on  its  conventional  military  over  economic  growth  and 
social  services.  Pakistan  consistently  spends  a  quarter  of  its  yearly  budget 
on  military  expenses  and  half  its  budget  on  debt  financing,  which  leaves 
very  little  money  for  internal  development  and  state  stability.54  Many  argue 
that  the  rise  of  the  Taliban  could  have  been  slowed  with  investment  in  the 
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public  education  system,  as  more  and  more  families  became  dependent 
on  free  education  offered  by  radicalized  mosques.  Second,  the  army’s  pre¬ 
occupation  with  India  has  led  to  some  questionable  decisions  about  the 
internal  crisis.  Even  with  a  strengthened  insurgency  on  Islamabad’s  door¬ 
step,  an  estimated  70  percent  of  the  military  remains  on  the  Indian  border, 
resulting  in  an  understaffed  counterinsurgency  fought  by  air  strikes  and 
inefficient  ground  raids.55 

India’s  contribution  to  resolving  the  Pakistan  crisis  must  be  carefully 
engaged.  Obviously,  there  is  an  anti-India  bias  within  many  sectors  in 
Pakistan;  however,  there  has  been  a  series  of  positive  movements  in  the 
relationship  that  would  indicate  India’s  involvement  would  be  welcome. 
On  a  humanitarian  level,  India  could  offer  a  contribution  to  relieving  the 
refugee  crisis  in  the  region.  There  is  a  precedent  for  these  actions,  such  as 
the  Kashmir  earthquake  of  2005.  Following  the  earthquake,  Pakistan 
accepted  many  offers  for  humanitarian  aid  from  foreign  powers,  including 
NATO’s  offer  for  soldiers  and  airlift  capabilities.56  Then,  a  few  days  after, 
Pakistan  accepted  India’s  offer  for  humanitarian  aid — taking  into  account 
its  geographic  proximity  and  the  time  it  would  take  NATO  contributions 
to  arrive — allowing  Indian  helicopters  to  cross  over  the  Line  of  Control  to 
deliver  food  aid.  India  eventually  donated  the  equivalent  of  $25  million 
towards  humanitarian  aid  for  earthquake  relief,  the  first  monetary  transfer 
between  the  two  states  since  independence.  Second,  India  could  offer  con¬ 
ditional  guarantees  to  the  Pakistan  army  that  it  will  not  take  advantage  of 
Pakistan’s  weakened  political  system  by  threatening  its  border  areas.  In  a 
goodwill  measure,  brokered  by  NATO  forces,  India  could  make  a  gesture 
by  pulling  a  number  of  soldiers  from  the  border  area.  While  there  is  inevitably 
hesitation  in  engaging  India,  these  efforts  can  result  in  small  victories  for 
Pakistan’s  army  against  Islamists. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  or  an  understatement  to  argue  that  the  internal 
security  and  stability  of  Pakistan  will  determine  the  security  and  stability 
of  Afghanistan.  To  date  commentators,  analysts,  and  policy  makers  have 
looked  at  Pakistan  not  through  the  lens  of  its  own  stability  but  through  its 
insurgent  training  camps,  terrorist  recruitment,  and  border  and  trans¬ 
migration  effects  on  the  conflict  in  Afghanistan.  While  NATO  policy 
makers  have  recognized  that  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  are  not  separate 
foreign  policy  issues,  there  continues  to  be  a  tendency  to  treat  Pakistan  as 
epiphenomenal  to  the  Afghan  conflict.  Yet,  the  case  of  Pakistan  shows  that 
there  is  an  important  interplay  between  several  levels  of  analysis  that  lend 
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to  both  its  stability  and  instability,  particularly  in  understanding  Islamicism 
and  insurgency  in  the  state.  There  is  more  happening  in  Pakistan,  and 
those  who  attempt  to  make  a  definitive  conclusion  about  Pakistan’s  trajec¬ 
tory  based  on  traditional  theories  of  state  failure  ignore  the  obvious  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  case. 
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Gauging  Adversary  Intent 

Gary  Schaub  Jr. 

How  should  policy  makers  approach  divining  die  intentions  of  ad¬ 
versaries  who  may  take  actions  that  the  United  States  wishes  to  deter? 
Although  deterrence  formed  the  core  mission  of  the  American  military 
throughout  the  Cold  War,1  a  great  deal  of  deterrence  theory  and  planning 
took  place  in  a  strategic  and  political  vacuum,  one  based  upon  presump¬ 
tions  about  the  motives  of  the  Soviets  and  other  adversaries.  Estimates  of 
adversary  intent  were  based  upon  capabilities  analysis  married  to  worst- 
case  scenarios  of  what  those  adversaries  could  accomplish.  Whether  de¬ 
terrence  would  succeed  in  general  or  in  any  particular  case  was  likewise 
inferred  to  be  a  function  of  American  capabilities  and  willingness  to  use 
them  in  the  event  that  deterrence  failed.  What  might  happen  if  deterrence 
succeeded  and  the  adversary’s  intent  was  frustrated  was  rarely  considered. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  deterrence  links  a  demand  that  the  adver¬ 
sary  refrain  from  undertaking  a  particular  action  to  a  threat  to  use  force  if 
the  adversary  does  not  comply.  Deterrence  places  the  adversary  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  has  a  choice  of  complying  with  what  has  been  demanded  of 
it — inaction — or  defying  those  demands  and  risking  the  implementation  of 
the  deterrer’s  threatened  sanction.  How  the  adversary  generates  expectations 
about  the  consequences  of  its  alternatives — what  is  considered,  the  relative 
importance  of  these  considerations,  and  how  these  considerations  are  com¬ 
bined  to  yield  an  estimate  of  consequences — has  been  the  subject  of  wide 
and  varied  speculation.2  These  expectations  are  distilled  into  expected  value 
calculations.  Expected  value  calculations  require  that  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  an  outcome  be  discounted  by  the  probability  of  its  occurrence  (i.e.,  ex¬ 
pected  value  =  [benefits  -  costs]  *  probability)  and  that  the  expected  value 
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of  possible  outcomes  stemming  from  a  single  course  of  action  be  summed. 
In  deterrence,  the  adversary  compares  the  expected  value  of  compliance  and 
defiance.  For  a  deterrence  attempt  to  be  successful,  the  threatened  sanction 
must  reduce  the  expected  value  of  defiance  to  the  degree  that  it  is  less  than 
the  expected  value  of  compliance.  The  deterrer  can  achieve  that  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  benefits  of  defiance  or  increase  its  costs.  The  former  would 
constitute  a  denial  threat,  while  the  latter  would  be  a  threat  of  punishment. 
And  because  the  adversary  will  discount  these  threats  by  its  assessment  of 
the  likelihood  that  the  deterrer  will  implement  them,  the  deterrer  must  con¬ 
vey  these  threats  credibly.3 

The  Deterrence  Operations  Joint  Operating  Concept  ( DO-JOC ),  a  product 
of  Strategic  Command  (STRATCOM)  and  Joint  Forces  Command 
(JFCOM),  adopts  this  framework  and  by  doing  so  has  improved  the  offi¬ 
cial  conception  of  deterrence  markedly.4  It  defines  “deterrence  operations 
[as  those  that]  convince  adversaries  not  to  take  actions  that  threaten  US 
vital  interests  by  means  of  decisive  influence  over  their  decision-making. 
Decisive  influence  is  achieved  by  credibly  threatening  to  deny  benefits 
and/or  impose  costs  [if  the  undesirable  action  is  taken],  while  encouraging 
restraint  by  convincing  the  actor  that  restraint  will  result  in  an  acceptable 
outcome.”5  The  DO-JOC  thus  takes  an  active  view  of  deterrence  operations: 
achieving  decisive  influence  over  an  adversary’s  decision  making  requires  de¬ 
liberate  action  on  the  part  of  a  joint  force  commander  or  other  US  policy 
makers.  Such  deterrence  operations  can  include  force  projection,  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  active  and  passive  defenses,  global  strike  (nuclear,  conventional,  and 
nonkinetic),  and  strategic  communication.6 

But  when  should  these  actions  be  undertaken?  The  timing  of  immediate 
deterrent7  actions  depends  upon  divining  an  adversary’s  intent.  Does  the 
adversary  intend  to  “take  actions  that  threaten  US  vital  interests?”  If  so, 
then  engaging  in  deterrence  activities  to  decisively  influence  the  adversary’s 
decision  calculus  is  required.  If  not,  then  no  such  activities  are  warranted. 
If  the  deterring  decision  maker  makes  the  wrong  call,  it  could  be  costly. 
Such  errors  are  of  two  types.  If  the  deterrer  concludes  that  the  adversary  is 
not  inclined  to  act,  absent  an  influence  attempt,  and  refrains  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  deterrence,  and  the  adversary  acts,  then  more  demanding  activities 
will  be  required  to  rectify  the  situation.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson’s 
decision  to  place  the  Republic  of  Korea  outside  of  America’s  defensive 
perimeter  in  his  12  February  1950  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  and 
Amb.  April  Glaspie’s  failure  to  convey  the  Bush  administration’s  intent  to 
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preserve  the  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  with  military  force  if  necessary  in  her 
25  July  1990  meeting  with  Iraqi  president  Saddam  Hussein  are  two 
examples  of  this  sort  of  failure.8  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  deterrer  believes 
that  a  deterrence  attempt  is  warranted  and  the  adversary  is  not  inclined  to  act, 
the  deterrer’s  actions  can  be  for  naught  or  even  provocative.  Soviet  premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev’s  decision  to  emplace  nuclear  medium-  and  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles  in  Cuba  to  deter  what  he  believed  to  be  a  pending 
American  attempt  at  regime  change  was  a  costly  error  of  this  type.9 

The  key  to  knowing  when  to  practice  deterrence  is  determining  an  actor’s 
intent.  Patrick  Morgan  notes  that  “the  intentions  of  opponents  are  notori¬ 
ously  difficult  to  fathom.”10  How  do  joint  force  commanders,  those  who 
populate  the  staffs  of  the  United  States  government,  and  the  elites  upon 
whom  they  rely  for  subject  matter  expertise,  determine  adversary  intent? 
Is  there  doctrinal  guidance  that  military  staffs  rely  upon  to  perform  this 
key  task?  Are  there  certain  patterns  of  thought  or  interpretive  lenses  that 
are  commonly  employed  by  officers,  civilian  policy  makers,  or  scholars? 
How  have  these  been  applied  in  key  episodes  in  the  past?  Finally,  how  can 
the  process  of  intent  determination  be  improved? 

Doctrinal  Guidance 

There  is  little  doctrinal  guidance  for  determining  adversary  intent. 
What  exists  is  contained  in  Joint  Publication  (JP)  2-0,  Joint  Intelligence. 
This  doctrine  manual  contains  superficially  useful  sections,  such  as  “Intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  Levels  of  War,”  “Intelligence  and  the  Range  of  Military 
Operations,”  “Prediction — (Accept  the  Risk  of  Predicting  Adversary 
Intentions),”  and  “Intelligence  Support  during  the  Deterrence  Phase.” 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  sections  are  unhelpful.  For  instance,  the 
deterrence  phase  section  suggests: 

During  the  deterrence  phase,  the  ongoing  JIPOE  [joint  intelligence  preparation 
of  the  operational  environment]  effort  is  accelerated  to  focus  on  monitoring  the 
current  situation  while  simultaneously  assessing  adversary  capabilities  to  affect 
subsequent  phases  of  the  operation.  JIPOE  analysts  support  I&W  [indicators  and 
warnings  analysis]  by  looking  for  specific  indications  of  imminent  adversary  activity 
that  may  require  an  immediate  response  or  an  acceleration  of  friendly  decision¬ 
making  processes.  JIPOE  efforts  also  concentrate  on  confirming  adversary  COGs 
[centers  of  gravity]  and  support  the  continuous  refinement  of  estimates  of  adversary 
capabilities,  dispositions,  intentions,  and  probable  COAs  [courses  of  action] 
within  the  context  of  the  current  situation.  At  the  same  time  however,  JIPOE 
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analysts  must  look  ahead  and  prepare  threat  assessments  to  support  future  opera¬ 
tions  planned  for  the  seizing  the  initiative,  dominance,  and  stabilization  phases, 
(emphasis  added)11 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  JP  2-0  indicates  that  making  assessments  of  adver¬ 
sary  intent  is  difficult  and  that 

the  intelligence  professional  must  base  predictions  on  solid  analysis  using  proven 
tools  and  methodologies.  In  conventional  analysis,  the  analyst  examines,  assesses 
and  compares  bits  and  pieces  of  raw  information,  and  synthesizes  findings  into 
an  intelligence  product  that  usually  reflects  enemy  capabilities  and  vulnerabilities. 
However,  predictive  analysis  goes  beyond  the  identification  of  capabilities  by  fore¬ 
casting  enemy  intentions  and  future  COAs.  .  .  .  Predictive  intelligence  is  not  an 
exact  science  and  is  vulnerable  to  incomplete  information,  adversary  deception, 
and  the  paradox  of  warning.12 

Beyond  exhorting  “intelligence  professionals”  to  “go  beyond  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  capabilities”  and  take  the  risk  of  predicting  adversary  intent 
and  basing  such  forecasts  on  “solid  analysis,”  JP  2-0  is  not  particularly 
helpful  in  guiding  such  analysis.  Indeed,  by  indicating  that  such  “an  intel¬ 
ligence  product .  .  .  usually  reflects  enemy  capabilities  and  vulnerabilities,” 
the  authors  of  this  doctrine  indirectly  encourage  that  capability  analysis  be 
substituted  for  intent  analysis.  While  capabilities  do  suggest  some  general 
directions  of  intent — why  invest  in  a  particular  capability  if  you  are  not 
going  to  use  it? — it  utterly  fails  to  answer  questions  of  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  such  capabilities  would  be  used.  These  are  political  issues  that 
the  military  intelligence  process,  set  as  it  is  at  the  tactical  or  operational 
level  of  war,  does  not  address. 

Interpreting  IntentrTwo  Frameworks 

If  joint  military  doctrine  is  not  a  helpful  guide  in  determining  adversary 
intent,  how  can  operators  structure  this  problem  so  as  to  solve  it?  Intel¬ 
ligence  analysts  operate  in  a  complex  environment  and,  like  human  beings 
in  general,  are  unable  to  process  all  of  the  innumerable  stimuli  they  en¬ 
counter.  In  this  context,  Roberta  Wohlstetter  usefully  distinguished  “be¬ 
tween  signals  and  noise.  By  the  ‘signal’  of  an  action  is  meant  a  sign,  a  clue, 
a  piece  of  evidence  that  points  to  the  action  or  to  an  adversary’s  intention 
to  undertake  it,  and  by  ‘noise’  is  meant  the  background  of  irrelevant  or 
inconsistent  signals,  signs  pointing  in  the  wrong  directions,  that  tend  al¬ 
ways  to  obscure  the  signs  pointing  in  the  right  way.”13  What  Wohlstetter 
left  unsaid  is  that  noise  and  signals  do  not  come  clearly  marked  for  the 
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analysts  as  they  sift  through  mountains  of  information.  Rather,  it  is  the 
analysts  who  determine  what  is  signal  and  what  is  noise. 

This  is  a  difficult  task.  Analysts  suffer  the  same  cognitive  limits  as  everyone 
else  and,  therefore,  necessarily  deal  with  “a  dramatically  simplified  model  of 
the  buzzing,  blooming  confusion  that  constitutes  the  real  world.”14  These 
simplified  models  of  reality  focus  one’s  attention  toward  certain  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  and  away  from  most  others  and  generally  represent  the  “most  sig¬ 
nificant  chains  of  causes  and  consequences”  as  “short  and  simple.”14  These 
models  allow  analysts  to  discriminate  between  signals  and  noise.  In  most 
cases,  they  satisfactorily  explain  reality — if  they  did  not,  humankind  would 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  its  environment  as  well  as  it  has.  However,  many 
models  may  adequately  fit  the  data,  and  it  is  up  to  the  analysts  to  determine 
which  one  best  explains  the  adversary’s  intent.16 

American  scholars  and  policy  makers  have  been  apt  to  apply  one  of  two 
models  to  comprehend  the  intentions  of  other  international  actors,  be 
they  states  or  nonstate  organizations  engaging  in  politics.  The  first  is  the 
Strategic  Intent  Model,  and  the  second  is  the  Internal  Togic  Model. 

Each  model  posits  that  the  actor  of  interest  is  rational  and  purposive. 
With  regard  to  rationality,  James  March  observed: 

Rational  theories  of  choice  assume  decision  processes  that  are  consequential  and 
preference -based.  They  are  consequential  in  the  sense  that  action  depends  on  an¬ 
ticipations  of  the  future  effects  of  current  actions.  Alternatives  are  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  expected  consequences.  They  are  preference-based  in  the  sense  that 
consequences  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  personal  preferences.  Alternatives  are  com¬ 
pared  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  their  expected  consequences  are  thought  to 
serve  the  preferences  of  the  decision  maker.17 

Each  model  also  posits  that  the  actor  is  purposive:  that  it  seeks  to  achieve 
a  particular  goal  with  each  action.  When  working  retrospectively,  this  pre¬ 
sumption  risks  making  either  framework  tautological,  as  “an  imaginative 
analyst  can  construct  an  account  of  value-maximizing  choice  for  any  action 
or  set  of  actions.”18  Tautology  can  be  escaped,  however,  if  it  is  also  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  preferences  against  which  alternatives  are  considered  are 
relatively  stable.  This  allows  analysts  to  erect  a  set  of  principles  that  appear 
to  guide  the  actor’s  choices  over  time  and  across  domains.  These  principles 
fill  in  generic  references  to  preferences  or  utilities  for  particular  actors  and 
allow  some  degree  of  operationalization  of  the  model.  They  can  be  derived 
from  “(1)  propensities  or  personality  traits  or  psychological  tendencies  of 
the  nation  or  government  [or  nonstate  organization],  (2)  values  shared 
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by  the  nation  or  government  [or  organization],  or  (3)  special  principles 
of  action  [that]  change  the  ‘goals’  or  narrow  the  ‘alternatives’  and  ‘conse¬ 
quences’  considered.”19 

The  Strategic  Intent  and  Internal  Logic  Models  differ  with  regard  to 
the  problems  that  they  believe  an  actor  is  attempting  to  solve  by  taking 
actions  in  the  interstate  arena.  The  Strategic  Intent  Model  presumes  that 
the  actor  is  solving  an  external  problem,  while  the  Internal  Logic  Model 
presumes  that  it  is  solving  an  internal  one. 

The  Strategic  Intent  Model 

The  Strategic  Intent  Model  presumes  that  state  and  nonstate  actors 
direct  their  behavior  toward  achieving  political  goals  vis-a-vis  external 
actors.  It  presumes  that  they  desire  to  influence  the  decisions,  behavior, 
and/or  attitudes  of  these  other  actors  and  that  they  have  chosen  the  most 
effective  means  available  to  them,  as  delimited  by  their  capabilities  and 
tendencies,  to  achieve  this  end.  Whether  they  do  so  via  coercion,  induce¬ 
ment,  or  persuasion,20  using  whatever  power  resources  they  have  available, 
matters  not.  What  does  matter  is  that  the  impact  on  the  external  actor  is 
of  paramount  concern  to  the  adversary. 

Paul  Huth  has  applied  the  Strategic  Intent  framework  to  deterrence 
situations  in  this  way: 

In  this  rational  choice  tradition,  state  leaders  considering  the  use  of  military  force 
compare  the  expected  utility  of  using  force  with  that  of  refraining  from  a  military 
challenge  to  the  status  quo,  and  they  select  the  option  with  the  greater  expected 
utility.  A  potential  attacker  considers  the  possible  gains  to  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  military  force  to  change  the  status  quo  and  evaluates  the  likelihood  that  force 
can  be  used  successfully.  The  estimate  of  the  expected  utility  for  military  conflict 
is  then  compared  with  the  anticipated  gains  (or  losses)  associated  with  not  using 
force  and  an  estimate  of  how  probable  those  gains/losses  would  be.21 

Likewise,  the  Deterrence  Operations  Joint  Operating  Concept  assumes 
that: 

•  Actions  to  be  deterred  result  from  deliberate  and  intentional  adversary 
decisions  to  act  (i.e.,  not  from  automatic  responses  or  unintended/ 
accidental  events). 

•  Decisions  to  act  are  based  on  actors’  calculations  regarding  alternative 
courses  of  action  and  actors’  perceptions  of  the  values  and  probabilities 
of  alternative  outcomes  associated  with  those  courses  of  action.22 
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Thus  the  key  variables  determining  the  adversary’s  intent  to  act  are  the 
costs  of  undertaking  the  action,  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  suc¬ 
cessful  action,  and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  not  acting.  The  Strategic  Intent 
Model  is  vague  with  regard  to  what  factors  determine  costs  and  benefits 
of  these  two  courses  of  action.  Lawrence  Freedman  has  argued  that  the 
costs  of  undertaking  the  action  can  be  bifurcated  into  those  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  implementing  the  choice  and  those  associated  with  enforcing  it 
after  the  fact.23  The  costs  of  implementing  the  choice  can  also  be  further 
distinguished  between  those  that  are  entailed  in  accomplishing  the  action, 
those  entailed  in  defending  against  counteraction  by  opponents  and  other 
parties,  and  those  imposed  by  those  opponents.  These  final  two  types  of 
costs  would  be  those  incurred  by  attempting  to  overcome  an  opponent’s 
efforts  at  denying  the  accomplishment  of  the  goal  and  those  imposed  as 
punishment  by  the  opponent  in  its  attempt  to  deter  further  action  (or 
compel  cessation,  depending  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  adversary 
frames  its  action).  Of  course,  these  would  be  discounted  by  associated 
probabilities  that  the  opponent  would  undertake  such  actions.  The  ben¬ 
efits  of  undertaking  the  action  have  not  been  given  as  much  attention  as 
the  costs,  but  would  be  composed  of  material  benefits  accrued,  intangible 
benefits  (including  prestige,  reputation,  etc.),  and  the  new  opportunities 
made  possible  by  successful  conclusion  of  the  action.  The  costs  of  in¬ 
action — or  “restraint,”  in  the  parlance  of  the  DO-JOC — can  be  broken 
down  into  the  international  and  domestic  costs  of  foregoing  action,  in¬ 
cluding  suffering  the  unwanted  reactions  of  opponents  in  the  near  and  far 
term  and  the  negative  reactions  of  domestic  audiences.  The  benefits  of  in¬ 
action  or  restraint  have  not  been  well  thought  out  in  the  literature  either, 
but  would  include  desirable  international  and  domestic  reactions — such 
as  praise  for  being  reasonable  or  a  de-escalation  of  tensions  or  tangible 
benefits  provided  by  those  who  did  not  favor  action.  Despite  the  obvi¬ 
ous  utility  of  considering  domestic  reactions  to  the  choice  made  by  the 
adversary’s  leadership,  the  strategic  intent  model  generally  focuses  upon 
externally  generated  costs  and  benefits.24 

The  Internal  Logic  Model 

The  Internal  Logic  Model,  on  the  other  hand,  presumes  that  actors  are 
directing  their  activities  inward,  enhancing  their  support  or  cohesion  of 
the  group,  and  that  actions  directed  toward  other  actors — be  they  states 
or  otherwise — are  judged  primarily  by  their  internal  effects  rather  than 
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their  external  effects.  Hence,  international  political  behavior  is  primarily  a 
consequence  of  domestic  (or  internal)  politics  and  may  be  more  incidental 
than  intended.  “The  idea  that  political  elites  often  embark  on  adventurous 
foreign  policies  or  even  resort  to  war  in  order  to  distract  popular  attention 
away  from  internal  social  or  economic  problems  and  consolidate  their 
own  domestic  political  support  is  an  old  theme  in  the  literature  on  inter¬ 
national  politics,”  argues  Jack  Levy.25  “War  most  often  promotes  the  internal 
unity  of  each  state  involved,”  wrote  Ken  Waltz.  “The  state  plagued  by  in¬ 
ternal  strife  may  then,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  accidental  attack,  seek  the 
war  that  will  bring  internal  peace.”26  Ned  Lebow  argues  that  states  with 
weakening  political  systems,  weakening  political  leaders,  or  elites  engaged 
in  a  competition  for  power  may  “resort  to  the  time-honored  technique  of 
attempting  to  offset  discontent  at  home  by  diplomatic  success  abroad.”27 
While  success  vis-a-vis  external  actors  would  certainly  be  welcomed,  the 
cohesion  within  the  group  and  support  for  the  leadership  generated  by 
conflict  abroad  is  the  primary  purpose  of  such  actions. 

The  key  variables  within  this  framework  are  the  internal  or  domestic 
groups  whose  support  is  required  for  the  continued  functioning  of  the 
state  or  nonstate  organization.  After  these  have  been  identified,  the  relative 
ability  of  these  groups  to  influence  the  leadership  by  providing  benefits,  such 
as  continued  support,  or  imposing  costs,  such  as  removing  the  leadership 
from  power;  how  these  audiences  view  the  merits  of  the  action  to  be 
undertaken  (or  not);  and  the  relative  ability  of  the  leadership  to  substitute 
the  support  of  one  group  for  another  must  be  assessed.28  Thus  the  Internal 
Logic  framework  requires  substantial  knowledge  of  the  adversary  beyond 
the  leadership  and  its  preferences.  It  requires  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
domestic  political  situation  if  the  adversary  is  a  state  or  the  internal  dy¬ 
namics  of  a  nonstate  organization.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  addressed  the 
propensities  of  certain  types  of  regimes  to  engage  in  external  behavior  to 
ameliorate  internal  dissension  or  promote  internal  cohesion — democratic 
states  in  particular.29  The  manner  in  which  deterrent  threats  are  inter¬ 
preted  and  used  when  external  behavior  is  driven  by  internal  needs  has 
received  attention  from  scholars  such  as  Ned  Lebow  and  Janice  Stein, 
but  their  insights  have  not  been  incorporated  into  the  corpus  of  deter¬ 
rence  theory — to  the  detriment  of  our  knowledge.30 

This  has  been  reflected  in  how  analysts  have  inferred  adversary  intent. 
American  policy  makers,  scholars,  and  analysts  have  relied  upon  these 
two  frameworks  of  rational  action  to  infer  the  intent  of  adversaries.  They 
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clearly  direct  attention  toward  different  aspects  of  the  adversary’s  makeup, 
its  capabilities,  and  particularly,  the  hierarchy  of  its  goals.  Unsurprisingly, 
they  often  provide  contradictory  prescriptions  with  regard  to  how  to  ap¬ 
proach  an  adversary  and  what  to  do  to  influence  its  behavior.  Two  short 
examples  of  each  model  in  action  should  make  their  differences  clear. 

Sources  of  Soviet  Conduct 

During  the  Cold  War,  there  was  a  grand  debate  between  those  who 
used  the  Strategic  Intent  Model  to  infer  Soviet  behavior  and  those  who 
used  the  Internal  Logic  Model.  Those  who  utilized  the  former  can  be 
divided  into  those  who  saw  Soviet  motivations  as  an  attempt  to  obtain 
security  in  an  insecure  environment  and  those  who  saw  the  USSR  as  an 
opportunistic  yet  traditional  great  power. 

The  first  group  saw  the  Soviet  Union  operating  in  an  environment  in 
which  it  had  real  enemies  and  “a  compulsion  to  overinsure  against  po¬ 
tential  threats.”31  Soviet  leaders  inherited  traditional  Russian  insecurities, 
derived  from  the  lack  of  geographic  barriers  to  invasions  and  a  history  of 
many  such  invasions,  married  to  “a  politically  xenophobic  Communist 
ideology  that  interpreted  the  external  world  as  implacable  to  the  Social¬ 
ist  state.”32  In  this  conception,  the  Soviets  were  seen  as  (over) reactive  to 
the  influences  of  their  environment  and  the  behavior  of  external  actors. 
George  Kennan  put  it  thusly:  “What  is  called  ‘Soviet  behavior’  is,  in  far 
higher  degree  than  seems  to  be  realized  in  Washington,  a  reaction  by  the 
leaders  of  that  country  to  the  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  treat  them.”33 
These  analysts  therefore  argued  that  American  actions  should  bear  in  mind 
Soviet  sensitivities  and  that  Washington  should  pursue  policies  that  avoid 
unnecessary  provocation.  Indeed,  they  saw  in  this  room  for  cooperation 
between  the  superpowers  on  the  basis  of  overcoming  common  threats  to 
their  security,  particularly  those  caused  by  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Hence,  they  advocated  arms  control  to  enhance  strategic  stability,  non¬ 
proliferation  efforts  to  halt  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
greater  transparency  in  the  form  of  cooperative  security  arrangements — all 
designed  to  reassure  the  Soviets  that  their  environment  was  less  dangerous 
than  they  perceived  and  therefore  influence  their  behavior.34 

A  related  strategic  view  accepted  that  the  Soviet  Union  received  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  tsarist  Russia,  particularly  its  self-image  as  a  great  power. 
According  to  Kissinger,  “Soviet  policy  is  also,  of  course,  the  inheritor  of 
an  ancient  tradition  of  Russian  nationalism.  Over  centuries  the  strange 
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Russian  empire  has  seeped  outward  . . .  across  endless  plains  where  no  geo¬ 
graphical  obstacle  except  distance  set  a  limit  to  human  ambition,  inundat¬ 
ing  what  resisted,  absorbing  what  yielded.”15  Its  continued  outward  drive 
manifested  itself  in  the  Cold  War  era  in  traditional  great-power  fashion 
as  continued  consolidation  of  the  empire,  control  over  the  buffer  states 
of  Eastern  Europe,  preventing  encirclement  by  hostile  states,  and  reshap¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  the  international  system  to  its  liking.36  In  essence,  those 
who  held  this  view  saw  the  mellowing  of  Bolshevik  ideological  fervor  and 
decreasingly  reluctant  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  role  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  international  system.  But  they  did  not  infer  that  Soviet  intentions 
were  benign. 

This  conception  emphasized  the  opportunistic  nature  of  Soviet  forays 
abroad.  In  his  famous  article,  “The  Sources  of  Soviet  Conduct,”  George 
Kennan  argued  that  Soviet  “political  action  is  a  fluid  stream  which  moves 
constantly,  wherever  it  is  permitted  to  move,  toward  a  given  goal.  Its  main 
concern  is  to  make  sure  that  it  has  filled  every  nook  and  cranny  available 
to  it  in  the  basin  of  world  power.”37  Kissinger  agreed  that  “Soviet  strategy 
[is]  essentially  one  of  ruthless  opportunism.”38 

In  both  variants  of  the  Strategic  Intent  conception  of  Soviet  intent, 
the  Soviet  leadership  was  composed  of  clearheaded  and  rational  states¬ 
men  operating  in  an  environment  where  their  behavior  was  determined 
by  the  expected  value  of  available  courses  of  action.  They  were  therefore 
viewed  as  amenable  to  influence  from  external  actors — amenable  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  not  implacable  or  insensitive  to  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  deriving  from  the  reactions  of  others.  For  this  reason  Kennan 
prescribed  “that  the  main  element  of  any  United  States  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  that  of  a  long-term,  patient  but  firm  and  vigilant 
containment  of  Russian  expansive  tendencies.”39  Kissinger  likewise  counseled 
that  “[t]o  foreclose  Soviet  opportunities  is  thus  the  essence  of  the  West’s 
responsibility.  It  is  up  to  us  to  define  the  limits  of  Soviet  aims.”40 

This  view  became  the  basis  for  deterrence  theory  as  it  developed  in  the 
Cold  War.  The  Soviet  leaders  might  desire  to  take  advantage  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  their  security,  material  power,  and/or  political  in¬ 
fluence,  but  American  strategists  believed  that  they  would  not  risk  war 
with  the  United  States  to  obtain  these  goals.  They  held  this  belief  for  two 
reasons.  First,  they  knew  that  Soviet  leaders — Stalin  in  particular — could 
count,  and  America’s  military  and  economic  preponderance  was  obvious 
to  all.  Therefore,  the  Soviets  would  ultimately  content  themselves  with 
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consolidating  that  which  they  already  had  to  avoid  overt  conflict  with 
the  United  States.  Second,  communist  ideology  would  reinforce  this  ten¬ 
dency.  “[T]he  Kremlin  is  under  no  ideological  compulsion  to  accomplish 
its  purposes  in  a  hurry,”  argued  Kennan.  “ [I]  t  can  be  patient.  It  has  no 
right  to  risk  the  existing  achievements  of  the  revolution  for  the  sake  of 
vain  baubles  of  the  future.”41  The  Soviets  believed  that  time  was  on  their 
side  and  that  tactical  withdrawals  were  not  indicative  of  a  strategic  retreat. 
“Indeed,”  Kennan  continued,  “the  Kremlin  has  no  compunction  about 
retreating  in  the  face  of  superior  force.  ...  [I]  f  it  finds  unassailable  bar¬ 
riers  in  its  path,  it  accepts  these  philosophically  and  accommodates  itself 
to  them.”42  Successful  deterrence  would  depend  upon  this  peculiar  Soviet 
trait.  As  Bernard  Brodie  noted,  “The  saving  grace  of  the  Soviet  philoso¬ 
phy  so  far  as  international  relations  are  concerned  is  that,  unlike  the  Nazi 
ideology,  it  incorporates  within  itself  no  time  schedule.  .  .  .  The  Soviet 
attitude  appears  to  be  much  more  opportunistic.  The  Soviets  may  be  un- 
shakably  convinced  that  ultimately  there  must  be  war.  .  .  .  What  we  can 
do,  however,  is  to  persuade  them  each  time  the  question  arises  that  ‘the 
time  is  not  yet!’  ”43 

Those  who  saw  Soviet  behavior  through  the  prism  of  the  Internal  Logic 
Model  also  began  their  analyses  with  George  Kennan  but  discounted  the 
ability  of  external  influences  to  affect  Soviet  calculations.  In  this  view, 
dealing  with  internal  solidarity  was 

one  of  the  most  basic  of  the  compulsions  which  came  to  act  upon  the  Soviet 
regime:  since  capitalism  no  longer  existed  in  Russia  and  since  it  could  not  be 
admitted  that  there  could  be  serious  or  widespread  opposition  to  the  Kremlin 
springing  spontaneously  from  the  liberated  masses  under  its  authority,  it  became 
necessary  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  dictatorship  by  stressing  the  menace  of 
capitalism  abroad.  .  .  .  [T]he  stress  laid  in  Moscow  on  the  menace  confronting 
Soviet  society  from  the  world  outside  its  borders  is  founded  not  in  the  realities  of 
foreign  antagonism  but  in  the  necessity  of  explaining  away  the  maintenance  of 
dictatorial  authority  at  home.44 

Analysts  such  as  Richard  Pipes,  Colin  Gray,  and  William  Odom  con¬ 
tinued  this  line  of  argument  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.45  Their 
analyses  suggested  that  the  Soviet  system  of  governance  was  characterized 
by  “endemic  militarism”  and  that  it  was  “as  central  to  Soviet  communism 
as  the  pursuit  of  profit  is  to  societies  with  market-oriented  economies.”46 
Thus  the  use  of  force  abroad  was  seen  as  a  good  in  itself,  one  that  en¬ 
hanced  the  identity  of  the  Soviet  state.  “According  to  this  view,”  wrote 
Seay,  “the  Soviet  iteration  of  an  implacable  foreign  threat  results  not  from 
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paranoia  or  from  fear  of  invasion  but  rather  from  the  regime’s  self-interest,  a 
foreign  threat  being  an  indispensible  element  in  the  regimentation  of  Soviet 
society.”47  Indeed,  this  posture  had  “the  additional  benefit  of  helping  to 
legitimize  an  otherwise  illegitimate  regime.”48 

The  Internal  Logic  view  of  the  Soviets’  conduct  implied  that  there  was 
a  fundamental  impediment  to  changing  their  behavior.  They  could  not 
be  influenced  on  a  case-by-case  basis  through  coercive  strategies,  such  as 
deterrence,  or  induced  through  acts  of  good  will  or  persuaded  through 
diplomacy.  Given  that  the  sources  of  Soviet  conduct  were  internal  and 
endemic,  only  physical  barriers  to  Soviet  action  would  affect  them.  Only 
if  they  were  physically  denied  the  ability  to  achieve  their  goals  would  they 
refrain  from  acting.  Analysts  who  held  this  view  argued  strenuously  for 
national  missile  defense  as  an  alternative  to  an  inherently  unreliable 
deterrent,  against  strategic  nuclear  arms  control,  and  were  opposed  to 
detente.49 

These  analysts  did  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  its  objectives  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union — once  it  collapsed.  Kennan 
had  argued  that  the  internal  contradictions  of  the  Soviet  system  and  the 
unbearable  strain  that  it  placed  on  its  population  could  result  in  collapse. 
“Soviet  Russia  might  be  changed  overnight  from  one  of  the  strongest  to 
one  of  the  most  pitiable  of  national  societies,”  he  argued.50  But  those  who 
emphasized  the  internal  logic  of  the  Soviet  system  as  the  motivator  behind 
its  policies  saw  such  a  collapse  as  perhaps  the  only  way  to  ultimately  affect 
Soviet  behavior.  Pipes,  for  instance,  argued  that  “[t]he  Soviet  Union  will 
be  a  partner  in  peace  only  when  it  makes  peace  with  its  own  people.  Only 
then  will  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  recede.”51 

Clearly,  there  were  substantial  differences  in  the  views  and  prescriptions 
of  analysts  who  utilized  the  Strategic  Intent  Model  to  infer  Soviet  inten¬ 
tions  and  those  who  used  the  Internal  Logic  Model.  These  views  helped 
shape  the  debates  of  US  foreign  policy,  particularly  after  the  Vietnam  War, 
and  continue  to  have  echoes  today.  Some  of  these  are  evident  in  the  way  in 
which  the  intentions  of  terrorist  organizations  such  as  al-Qaeda  or  Hamas 
are  debated. 

Terrorist  Objectives 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  9/11,  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  the  media,  and  some  policy  makers  to  eschew  either  model 
of  rational  and  purposive  adversary  behavior  in  favor  of  an  instinctive 
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one.  It  posited  that  Islamic  terrorists  such  as  those  in  al-Qaeda  “hate  us 
for  who  we  are  rather  than  what  we  do.”52  Similar  language  was  included 
in  the  2002  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States ,  which  identified 
“rogue  states”  as  those  that  “reject  basic  human  values  and  hate  the  United 
States  and  everything  for  which  it  stands.”53  When  one  posits  that  adver¬ 
sary  intent  derives  from  raw  emotion,  such  as  hatred,  and  such  emotion 
permeates  all  members  and  aspects  of  an  adversary’s  organization — be  it 
a  state  or  a  nonstate  actor — strategic  thought  is  likely  to  be  bypassed  in 
favor  of  brute  force. 

In  the  analytic  community,  however,  affective  models  of  adversary  be¬ 
havior  have  not  been  paramount.  Indeed,  the  Strategic  Intent  Model  has 
been  primary.54  Max  Abrahms  noted  that 

the  strategic  model  assumes  that  terrorists  are  motivated  by  relatively  stable  and 
consistent  political  goals.  .  .  .  Second,  the  strategic  model  assumes  that  terrorism 
is  a  ‘calculated  course  of  action’  and  that .  .  .  terrorist  groups  weigh  their  political 
options  and  resort  to  terrorism  only  after  determining  that  alternative  political  avenues 
are  blocked  [or  at  least  not  as  efficacious],  .  .  .  [and]  they  possess  ‘reasonable 
expectations’  of  the  political  consequences  of  using  terrorism  based  on  its  prior 
record  of  coercive  effectiveness.55 

The  Strategic  Intent  Model  also  applies  to  suicide  terrorism,  where  mo¬ 
tives  have  often  been  identified  as  religious  fanaticism  or  insanity.  Bob 
Pape  argues  that  “what  nearly  all  suicide  terrorist  attacks  have  in  common 
is  a  specific  secular  and  strategic  goal:  to  compel  modern  democracies  to 
withdraw  military  forces  from  territory  that  the  terrorists  consider  to  be 
their  homeland.”56 

This  has  been  reflected  in  policy  framing  as  well.  Pres.  George  W.  Bush 
opined  in  his  address  to  Congress  on  20  September  2001  that 

al-Qaeda  is  to  terror  what  the  Mafia  is  to  crime.  But  its  goal  is  not  making  money, 
its  goal  is  remaking  the  world  and  imposing  its  radical  beliefs  on  people  every¬ 
where.  .  .  .  They  want  to  overthrow  existing  governments  in  many  Muslim  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  They  want  to  drive  Israel  out  of  the 
Middle  East.  They  want  to  drive  Christians  and  Jews  out  of  vast  regions  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  These  terrorists  kill  not  merely  to  end  lives,  but  to  disrupt  and  end  a 
way  of  life.  With  every  atrocity,  they  hope  that  America  grows  fearful,  retreating 
from  the  world  and  forsaking  our  friends.  They  stand  against  us  because  we  stand 
in  their  way.57 

Prescriptions  derived  from  the  Strategic  Intent  framework  suggest  that 
terrorists  can  be  deterred  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  their  efforts  to 
execute  their  strategy  or  by  imposing  costs  on  the  groups  involved  through 
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sanctions  or  other  forms  of  punishment.  They  also  suggest  that  terrorists 
can  be  placated  by  concessions  that  allow  them  to  achieve  many  of  their 
objectives  without  the  resort  to  violence.58  As  Abrahms  explains,  these  “are 
designed  to  reduce  terrorism  by  divesting  it  of  its  political  utility.”59  Over 
time,  as  their  strategy  of  coercion  is  both  frustrated  tactically  and  successful 
strategically,  it  is  argued  that  terrorists  will  moderate  their  behavior  and  be 
co-opted  into  the  normal  political  processes  of  the  state — be  it  their  own, 
as  happened  with  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization,  or  that  of  their 
former  adversary,  as  happened  with  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Internal  Logic  Model  has  also  been  utilized  to  ex¬ 
plain  terrorism.  Paul  Davis  and  Brian  Jenkins  have  argued  that  “Deterrence 
[of  terrorist  groups]  is  .  .  .  difficult  because  for  many  of  the  people  involved, 
terrorism  is  a  way  of  life.  .  .  .  [T]errorism  provides  ‘positives’ — notably  sta¬ 
tus,  power,  recruits,  and  psychological  rewards.”60  Mia  Bloom  argues  that 
“under  conditions  of  mounting  public  support,  [suicide]  bombings  have 
become  a  method  of  recruitment  for  militant  Islamic  organizations  within 
the  Palestinian  community.  They  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  at¬ 
tack  the  hated  enemy  (Israel)  and  to  give  legitimacy  to  outlier  militant 
groups  who  compete  with  the  Palestinian  Authority  for  leadership  of  the 
community.”61  Bloom  further  argues  that  as  the  Intifada  continued  and 
Arafat’s  Palestinian  Authority  lost  its  monopoly  over  the  legitimate  use 
of  force — legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Palestinian  people — “groups  com¬ 
peted  and  outbid  each  other  with  more  spectacular  bombing  operations 
and  competition  over  claiming  responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  the  opera¬ 
tions  whipped  up  nationalist  fervor  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  Islamic  Jihad 
and  Hamas,  who  used  the  bombings,  in  conjunction  with  the  provision  of 
social  services,  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Palestinians.”62 

The  use  of  terror  operations  in  the  competition  between  these  groups 
for  leadership  of  the  movement  and  recruitment  and  retention  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  to  the  detriment  of  their  strategic  cause,  argues  Bloom,  and  has 
left  Palestinians  worse  off  than  they  were  before  the  suicide  bombing 
campaigns  began.63  Andrew  Kydd  and  Barbara  Walter  argue,  as  does 
Abrahms,  that  Palestinian  terrorists  prefer  to  continue  their  activities 
in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  achieving  their  political  goals  through  less 
violent  means — or  even  as  a  result  of  successful  coercion.6'1  They  therefore 
act  as  spoilers  to  any  political  settlement  and  perpetuate  the  conflict  that 
provides  their  raison  d’etre.  The  violence  is  not  a  means  to  a  political  end 
vis-a-vis  their  adversary  but,  instead,  a  means  to  a  sense  of  honor,  group 
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worth,  and  identity.65  Indeed,  the  effects  of  violence  in  these  areas  have  even 
been  termed  a  “public  good”  for  the  group  by  one  terrorism  analyst.66 

The  Internal  Logic  framework  suggests  that  the  internal  dynamics  of 
terrorist  groups  drive  their  activities,  not  the  potential  attainment  of  a 
strategic  goal.  This  suggests  that  influencing  their  behavior  will  be  difficult 
absent  destruction  of  the  terrorist  groups  and  those  that  support  them. 
Indeed,  Abrahms  argues  that  “strategies  to  dry  up  demand  for  terrorism 
by  minimizing  its  political  utility  are  misguided  and  hence  unlikely  to 
work.”67  The  October  2002  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States 
argued  that  “traditional  concepts  of  deterrence  will  not  work  against  a  ter¬ 
rorist  enemy.”68  And  because  of  this,  Pres.  George  W.  Bush  argued  that 
“our  security  will  require  all  Americans  to  be  forward-looking  and  reso¬ 
lute,  to  be  ready  for  pre-emptive  action  when  necessary.”69  To  many,  this 
leaves  brute  force  to  eliminate  the  adversary  as  the  only  effective  policy.70 
As  Ralph  Peters  stated,  “We  shall  hear  no  end  of  fatuous  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  we  can’t  kill  our  way  out  of  the  problem.  Well,  until  a  better 
methodology  is  discovered,  killing  is  a  good  interim  solution.”71 

Prescriptive  Problems 

The  Strategic  Intent  Model  and  the  Internal  Logic  Model  of  adver¬ 
sary  intent  produce  very  different  pictures  of  what  motivates  an  adversary. 
Does  the  adversary  desire  to  influence  external  actors  to  achieve  a  political 
outcome  vis-a-vis  those  actors?  Or  does  it  desire  to  bolster  the  solidarity 
of  the  group  in  the  face  of  centripetal  forces?  Is  the  outcome  of  the  action 
that  we  wish  to  deter  of  primary  or  secondary  importance  to  the  adver¬ 
sary?  Making  this  determination  is  important  when  deciding  whether  to 
attempt  to  deter  the  adversary’s  actions  or  to  take  another  approach,  such 
as  preemptive  brute  force  or  measures  to  increase  or  decrease  its  feelings 
of  insecurity. 

Deterrence  is  a  strategy  to  pursue  when  one  judges  that  the  adversary’s 
resort  to  arms  is  motivated  primarily  by  strategic  goals.  Given  that  it  is 
directed  toward  external  actors  in  such  situations,  identification  of  the 
adversary’s  goal  is  a  matter  of  routine.  Focusing  deterrent  demands  toward 
that  objective — “don’t  do  that” — places  the  adversary  in  a  decision  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  can  either  comply  with  what  has  been  demanded  of  it  or 
defy  those  demands  and  risk  the  implementation  of  the  deterrer’s  threat¬ 
ened  sanction.  As  the  Deterrence  Operations  Joint  Operating  Concept  rightly 
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suggests,  denying  the  adversary’s  leadership  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
actions  that  it  intends  to  take  or  imposing  costs  that  reduce  the  net  utility 
of  those  actions  are  the  two  ideal  ways  of  reducing  the  likelihood  that  the 
adversary  will  choose  to  act.72  The  objective  of  this  deterrent  threat  is  to 
reduce  the  expected  value  of  “doing  that”  to  a  point  that  the  consequences 
of  compliance  are  of  greater  value.  As  the  DO-JOC  explains,  “Adversar¬ 
ies  weigh  the  perceived  benefits  and  costs  of  a  given  course  of  action  in 
the  context  of  their  perceived  consequences  of  restraint  or  inaction.  Thus 
deterrence  can  fail  even  when  the  adversary  perceives  the  costs  of  acting  as 
outweighing  the  benefits  of  acting  if  [it]  believes  the  costs  of  inaction  are 
even  higher  still”  (emphasis  in  original).73  When  the  adversary  is  basing 
its  choice  upon  these  considerations,  deterrence  is  correctly  targeted  and 
has  a  chance  of  success. 

Deterrence  may  not  be  the  strategy  to  pursue  if  the  adversary’s  external 
behavior  is  directed  toward  enhancing  internal  cohesion  or  the  power  of 
the  leadership.  Providing  overt  signs  of  an  external  threat  is  precisely  the 
outcome  desired  by  the  adversary’s  leadership.  This  external  threat  allows 
them  to  act  to  increase  their  support,  silence  moderates  or  critics,  mobilize 
resources  that  might  otherwise  be  unavailable,  and  provide  the  opportunity  for 
common  identities  to  be  forged  or  reinforced.  These  goals  can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  deterrer  provides  the  missing  ingredient:  its  hostile  reaction.  If 
the  deterrer  falls  into  the  trap,  then  the  adversary  has  the  means  its  needs 
to  achieve  its  goal  of  increased  cohesion.  If  the  deterrer  refrains  from  re¬ 
acting,  then  the  adversary  may  still  capitalize  on  the  lack  of  a  reaction  to 
motivate  support  for  strong  leadership.  Yet  this  is  less  likely  than  action 
provoking  hostility,  as  people  are  less  motivated  to  act  to  seize  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  they  are  to  avoid  potential  losses.74 

Deterring  Adversaries  Motivated  by  Internal  Logic 

If  the  adversary  is  motivated  by  internal  logic,  is  this  really  a  no-win 
situation  for  the  deterrer?  Is  deterrence  a  nonstarter?  Are  there  alternatives 
to  issuing  an  immediate  deterrent  threat  directed  against  the  adversary’s 
intended  external  action  or  doing  nothing  and  letting  its  provocation  pass 
unanswered?  There  are  a  number  of  options. 

First,  one  can  still  attempt  to  deter  the  adversary  directly  through  passive 
measures  that  deny  it  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  its  aggressive  intent  and 
also  deny  it  the  visible  indicators  of  hostility  that  it  seeks  to  engender.  There 
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are  a  number  of  means  that  can  be  used  to  do  this.  One  denial  measure  is 
to  harden  soft  targets — be  they  ICBM  silos  or  police  stations — through 
passive-point  defenses.  This  makes  it  less  likely  that  spectacular  successes 
can  be  had  against  these  targets,  and  given  their  passivity,  defenses  such  as 
barriers,  reinforced  concrete,  or  even  ballistic  missile  defenses  (provided 
that  they  are  well  beyond  the  ability  of  the  adversary  to  observe)  deprive 
the  deterrer  of  the  ability  to  overreact  and  justify  the  adversary’s  actions.75 
Passive-area  defenses  can  also  be  used  to  deny  the  adversary  the  interaction 
that  it  needs  with  the  deterrer  to  achieve  its  internal  goals.  Possibilities 
in  this  realm  include  measures  such  as  the  fence  that  Israel  has  erected 
around  Palestinian  areas,  which  has  decreased  suicide  attacks  substantially 
since  its  completion,76  or  diplomatic  isolation  such  as  that  imposed  upon 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  Cuba,  or  Iran  after  their  revolutions.  A 
potential  drawback  to  passive-area  defenses  is  that  they  themselves  might 
become  symbols  of  implacable  and  unyielding  hostility  that  the  adversary 
can  use  repeatedly  to  rally  its  domestic  constituents.77 

Second,  one  can  attempt  to  deter  the  adversary  indirectly — by  directing 
the  deterrent  threat  toward  members  of  the  group  that  the  leadership  is 
attempting  to  bolster  or  recruit.  The  adversary’s  external  challenge  is  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  these  followers,  and  a  deterrent  threat  that  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  group’s  members  and  potential  members  may  cleave  them  away 
by  highlighting  personal  over  group  interests.78  All  groups  engaged  in 
conflict  that  are  attempting  to  recruit  or  retain  members  ask  these  people 
to  put  aside  their  personal  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the  group  cause,  even 
though  their  individual  contributions  will  be  marginal  (in  most  cases:  sui¬ 
cide  terrorism  is  designed  to  overcome  this  recruitment  challenge).  “Thus 
rebels  confront  the  possibility  of  disastrous  private  costs  and  uncertain 
public  benefits.  .  .  .  Unless  the  collective  action  problem  is  somehow  over¬ 
come,  rational  people  will  never  rebel — rebellions,  that  is,  require  irra¬ 
tionality.”79  Israel  has  pursued  a  policy  of  deterring  group  members  by 
threatening  to  destroy  the  family  homes  of  young  Palestinians  who  were 
involved  in  attacks.80  Aerial  surveillance  capabilities,  such  as  that  of  the 
Predator  unmanned  aerial  vehicle,  have  been  key  to  operationalizing  this 
strategy.  Such  an  option  would  attempt  to  deny  the  adversary  leadership 
the  domestic  benefits  of  its  intended  action  by  threatening  to  punish  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  group. 

Third,  one  can  pursue  a  similar  goal  through  inducements  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  adversary’s  constituency  rather  than  through  coercion.  COIN 
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strategies,  such  as  those  discussed  in  FM  3-24,  Counterinsurgency ,  work 
on  this  principle.  “The  real  battle  is  for  civilian  support  for,  or  acquies¬ 
cence  to,  the  counterinsurgents  and  host  nation  government.  The  popula¬ 
tion  waits  to  be  convinced.  Who  will  help  them  more,  hurt  them  less,  stay 
the  longest,  earn  their  trust?”81  Indeed,  the  “Anbar  Awakening”  in  Iraq  is 
quite  a  vivid  example  of  using  inducements  to  cleave  potential  supporters 
away  from  an  adversary — in  this  case  al-Qaeda  in  Iraq.82  Abrahms  suggests 
that  a  variant  of  this  strategy  worked  well  for  the  Italian  government  in  its 
campaign  against  the  Red  Brigades,  where  captured  members  were  offered 
reduced  sentences  in  exchange  for  information  about  their  fellows.83 

Fourth,  one  can  attempt  to  “encourage  adversary  restraint,”  as  the 
DO-JOC  puts  it,  by  “try[ing]  to  communicate  .  .  .  benign  intentions  .  .  . 
to  reduce  the  fear,  misunderstanding,  and  insecurity  that  are  often  respon¬ 
sible  for  unintended  escalation  to  war.”84  Engaging  in  such  persuasion  is 
an  alternative  to  influence  through  coercion  or  inducement.  It  involves 
altering  the  considerations  by  which  compliance  and  defiance  are  evalu¬ 
ated.  The  persuader  does  not  promise  or  threaten  action,  but  convinces 
the  adversary  to  see  the  situation  in  such  a  way  that  it  realizes  it  is  in  its  own 
interest  to  act  a  certain  way.  This  can  be  done  by  highlighting — without 
altering — costs  or  benefits  related  to  complying  with  or  defying  the  per¬ 
suader’s  demands  or  by  offering  new  alternatives  that  allow  the  adversary 
to  achieve  its  goals  in  ways  that  do  not  harm  the  persuader’s  interests. 
These  persuasion  strategies  treat  the  definition  of  the  problem  facing  the 
adversary — in  this  case  increasing  cohesion,  recruitment,  or  retention  of 
members — as  given  or  settled.  Another  avenue  of  persuasion  requires  under¬ 
standing  the  basis  upon  which  the  target  frames  the  issue  and  then  shifting  it.85 
Persuasion  is  generally  seen  as  a  fruitless  option,  particularly  when  dealing 
with  an  adversary  whose  primary  concerns  are  internally  generated.  Indeed, 
Kennan  argued  that  “the  individuals  who  are  components  of  this  machine 
[the  Soviet  regime]  are  unamenable  to  argument  or  reason  which  comes 
to  them  from  outside  sources.”86  Yet  it  remains  a  component  of  various 
strategies. 

Fifth,  one  can  forego  influence  altogether  and  use  brute  force  against 
the  adversary  to  prevent  it  from  undertaking  action.87  This  can  take  the 
form  of  disarming  the  adversary  to  deny  it  the  capability  to  pursue  the 
action  that  it  intends  or  decapitating  the  adversary  so  as  to  disrupt  its 
ability  to  act.  Either  action  risks  increasing  the  cohesion  of  the  adversary 
by  justifying  its  hostility  toward  the  deterrer  and/or  creating  a  martyr  of 
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the  leadership.  Decapitation  of  the  leadership  could  also  disrupt  the  internal 
cohesion  of  the  adversary  to  some  degree.88 

Overall,  if  one  determines  that  an  adversary  decision  maker  is  motivated 
by  the  internal  logic  of  the  group’s  situation,  deterrence  may  work — but 
not  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  DO-JOC.  Rather,  deterrent  demands 
and  other  influence  attempts  should  be  directed  at  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  adversary  in  these  situations:  the  internal  constituencies  whose  sup¬ 
port  the  leadership  hopes  to  rally  by  its  external  actions.  Clearly,  steps 
should  also  be  taken  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  those  actions  as  well,  since 
nothing  fails  like  failure.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  mere  signals  of  hostility 
directed  toward  the  group  (or  nation)  as  a  whole  in  an  attempt  to  deter  the 
unwanted  action  could  provide  the  adversary  leadership  precisely  what  it 
wants:  an  external  enemy  that  its  people  can  oppose  in  unity. 

Conclusion 

Deterrence  has  formed  the  core  mission  of  the  US  military  since  the 
Cold  War  era;  however,  a  great  deal  of  deterrence  theory  and  planning 
derived  from  presumptions  about  adversary  intent  which  were  based  on 
capabilities  analysis  with  no  consideration  of  what  might  happen  if  deter¬ 
rence  succeeded  and  the  adversary’s  intent  was  frustrated.  The  DO-JOC 
rectified  a  basic  problem  in  previous  deterrence  thinking  by  recognizing 
that  an  adversary  has  a  choice  between  complying  with  a  demand  to  refrain 
from  action  and  defying  that  demand — and  that  the  adversary  will  consider 
the  expected  value  of  each  of  these  options.  No  longer  is  “restraint”  con¬ 
sidered  an  option  that  is  outside  of  the  deterrence  calculus  for  the  adver¬ 
sary  or  the  deterrer.  This  has  opened  significant  doors  to  making  the  deter¬ 
rence  planning  and  assessment  processes  used  by  the  US  military,  from  the 
Strategic  Command  to  the  regional  combatant  commands,  much  more 
sophisticated  and,  hopefully,  effective. 

Getting  the  basic  framework  correct  has  led  to  the  next  issue:  determin¬ 
ing  how  much  the  adversary  desires  to  undertake  particular  actions — those 
that  the  United  States  would  prefer  that  it  not  undertake  and  others  that 
might  provide  less  offensive  alternatives.  This  requires  assessing  adversary 
intent.  Regrettably,  there  is  no  set  process  or  framework  for  undertaking 
this  necessary  analysis.  JP  2-0,  Joint  Intelligence,  merely  exhorts  intelligence 
analysts  to  “take  risks”  to  “predict”  adversary  intent.  Intelligence  officers, 
uniformed  and  civilian,  have  indicated  that  producing  such  analyses  is 
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considered  more  of  an  art  than  a  science  and  that  no  processes  have  been 
established;  rather,  intelligence  analysts  are  left  to  develop  their  own  methods 
to  produce  their  analytic  products.89  Hoping  that  particular  analysts  in 
key  positions  are  another  da  Vinci  or  Michelangelo  is  simply  unaccept¬ 
able.  Military  staffs  excel  at  planning  and  use  set  processes  to  yield  accept¬ 
able  and  improvable  products.  Such  a  process  needs  to  be  established  to 
infer  adversary  intent  on  a  continuous  basis  so  that  a  usable  product  is 
available  to  assist  in  routine  planning  or  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

Such  a  process  should  begin  with  a  skeleton  framework  that  focuses  on 
producing  at  least  two  narratives  of  adversary  behavior:  a  Strategic  Intent 
Model  and  an  Internal  Logic  Model.  The  Strategic  Intent  narrative  would 
build  a  case  that  the  adversary  was  intending  to  act  to  achieve  external 
goals.  It  should  begin  with  an  overview  of  the  adversary’s  grand  strategy: 
the  goals  that  its  leadership  has  traditionally  sought,  the  goals  sought  by 
its  current  leadership,  the  environment  in  which  it  finds  itself  and  how  it 
facilitates  or  hinders  pursuit  of  those  goals,  and  the  capabilities  it  possesses 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  and  take  advantage  of  situations  as  they  arise. 
The  narrative  should  also  locate  the  adversary’s  potential  actions  in  its 
strategic  culture  and  operational  procedures  so  that  indicators  and  warnings 
can  be  identified  to  provide  information  about  intent  as  events  unfold. 

The  Internal  Logic  narrative  would  build  a  similar  case  to  explain  what 
the  adversary  might  intend  to  do,  but  its  focus  would  be  on  the  internal 
or  domestic  imperatives  and  constraints  facing  the  adversary’s  leadership. 
Such  a  narrative  would  begin  by  identifying  the  structure  of  the  leader¬ 
ship,  those  who  hold  those  positions,  and  their  relations  to  one  another.  It 
would  also  identify  various  internal  constituencies  the  leadership  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  or  responsible  to,  in  particular  those  in  a  position  to  sanction 
or  reward  those  leaders’  behavior.  Finally,  it  would  attempt  to  identify 
the  internal  problem  that  the  adversary  leaders  would  attempt  to  solve  by 
acting  externally.  As  with  the  Strategic  Intent  Model,  indicators  and  warn¬ 
ings  keyed  to  the  reactions  of  these  domestic  constituencies  should  be  con¬ 
structed  to  provide  information  that  can  confirm  or  invalidate  hypotheses 
about  the  adversary’s  intent  as  events  unfold. 

As  discussed  in  preceding  sections,  these  two  frameworks  have  provided 
the  basis  for  rival  interpretations  of  adversary  behavior  from  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War  to  terrorist  organizations  today.  They 
have  also  provided  alternative  prescriptions  for  American  behavior.  Their 
explicit  use  would  allow  debate  and  discussion  in  the  intent  assessment 
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process  that  could  inform  commanders  or  political  leaders  about  the  is¬ 
sues,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  are  pressing  on  the  adversary’s  leadership; 
provide  planning  staffs  the  basis  for  recommending  whether  deterrence  or 
some  other  strategy  is  wise  in  the  present  circumstances;  and  also  provide 
a  basis  upon  which  to  assess  the  likelihood  of  success.  Prescribing  that  at 
least  two  frameworks  be  used  rather  than  a  single  consolidated  one  will 
assist  in  highlighting  the  biases  inherent  in  each  framework  as  well  as 
those  introduced  by  the  analysts  themselves  and  mitigate  the  dangers  of 
groupthink.90  This  would  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  commanders  to 
determine  when  deterrence  is  wise,  when  it  is  necessary,  and  how  best  to 
implement  it. 

Developing  an  intent  assessment  process  would  also  help  to  operationalize 
and  institutionalize  the  Department  of  Defense’s  current  concerns  with  cul¬ 
tural  competency  and  provide  the  basis  for  the  personnel  system  to  reward 
those  officers  who  excel  in  this  particularly  useful  but  heretofore  neglected 
area  of  professional  expertise.  Thus  many  goods  would  follow  from  a  more 
coherent  and  systematic  process  assessing  adversary  intent. 
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Rise  of  the  New  China 

John  P.  Geis  II,  Colonel,  USAF 
Blaine  Holt,  Colonel,  USAF 

China’s  president  Hu  Jintao  calls  his  vision  for  leading  China  into 
the  twenty-first  century  Harmonious  Society  he  xie  she  hui). 

From  the  recent  dynastic  periods  to  today,  China’s  prolific  history  of  lost 
global  prominence,  subjugation  to  colonial/imperial  powers,  civil  war,  the 
closed  communist  era,  and  the  opening  of  China  in  1978  must  be 
understood  through  the  lens  of  contemporary  Chinese  politics.  President 
Hu  has  cast  himself  as  China’s  champion.  His  ideals  of  checking  Western 
power  and  mitigating  foreign  influences  in  a  rising  China  resonate  within 
China  today.  The  question  becomes  whether  China’s  ambitions  will  remain 
regional  or  will  they  extend  to  surpassing  the  United  States  as  the  de  facto 
superpower  to  meet  these  ends  in  the  2030  time  frame. 

Harmonious  Society  is  described  by  Hu  as  a  “scientific  development  con¬ 
cept  ”l  which  shifts  China’s  primary  focus  from  a  purely  economic  growth 
model  to  a  more  balanced,  Confucian-style  approach  aimed  at  main¬ 
taining  growth  while  addressing  daunting  social  issues  such  as  the  wide 
gap  between  rich  and  poor,  widespread  environmental  degradation,  and 
government  and  corporate  corruption.2  The  post-Mao  Zedong  China, 
beginning  with  Deng  Xiaoping  in  1978,  remains  authoritarian  but  has 
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continued  to  build  on  policies  promoting  openness  and  integration  with 
the  international  community.  Harmonious  Society  is  designed  to  foster 
more  democratic  and  financial  opportunity  for  citizens,  allowing  for  some 
participation  in  government  while  maintaining  firm,  centralized  control. 
The  plan  seeks  to  harness  China’s  economic  affluence,  using  it  to  increase 
influence  on  the  world  stage. 

Deng  Xiaoping,  Jiang  Zemin,  and  Hu  Jintao — representing  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  generations  of  leaders  after  Mao  Zedong  in  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  (CCP) — embarked  on  incremental  reforms  to  maximize 
China’s  economic  potential  while  retaining  strict  authoritarian  control. 
Together  these  leaders,  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee,  Politburo,  and 
Central  Committee  represent  modern  Chinese  politics.  Their  reforms  have 
enabled  China  to  experience  explosive  economic  growth  over  the  past  30 
years,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  allows  them  to  retain  the  “Mandate  of 
Heaven.”  Yet,  as  witnessed  at  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989,  the  leadership  will 
react  harshly  to  dissent  from  its  people  to  retain  that  mandate. 

As  a  result  of  the  People’s  17th  Communist  Party  Congress  (CPC)  in 
late  2007,  Hu’s  position  is  secure  until  2012.  He  consolidated  power  by 
garnering  seats  for  his  allies  on  key  committees,  to  include  the  Politburo 
Standing  Committee,  while  retiring  older  government  officials  with  strong 
loyalties  to  previous  generations.  However,  the  new  leaders  placed  in  polit- 
buro  and  central  committee  positions  represent  the  rising  fifth  generation. 
This  generation  will  be  pivotal  in  executing  Hu’s  strategy  and  in  guiding 
China’s  path  in  the  near  and  midterm.  Issues  such  as  the  Taiwan  question, 
corruption  and  rule  of  law,  environmental  protection,  resource  procure¬ 
ment,  and  internal  dissent  represent  the  challenges  facing  this  rising  class 
of  leaders  as  underscored  by  President  Hu’s  address  at  the  17th  CPC.3 

China  is  a  rising  power,  and  this  must  be  considered  as  future  policy  is 
crafted.  Although  an  unforeseen  event,  such  as  a  natural  disaster  or  internal 
discord,  could  slow  China’s  rise,  it  is  clear  that  its  vibrant  economic  affluence 
will  translate  into  regional  and  global  influence  in  the  future.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  predict  that  China’s  globalization-fueled  economic  growth  will  con¬ 
tinue,  which  in  turn,  will  present  future  Chinese  politicians  with  an  array 
of  options  to  move  the  country’s  strategic  direction.4  If  the  rhetoric  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  17th  CPC  is  to  be  believed,  China  will  translate  its  affluence 
into  peaceful  regional  leadership;  however,  the  ongoing  construction  of  a 
globally  capable  military  whose  capabilities  extend  beyond  those  of  national 
defense  can  lead  to  a  different  postulation  about  actual  intent.  If  Chinese 
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political  intent  is  to  match  and  eventually  supplant  the  United  States  as 
the  dominant  global  power,  it  will  have  the  ability  to  do  so.  Hu’s  vision 
of  a  “harmonious  society”  is  a  modern  plan  whose  outcome  subordinates 
foreign  interests  to  its  own,  making  it  the  “kingdom  with  no  boundaries,” 
as  was  thought  in  the  eighteenth-century  Qing  Dynasty.  It  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  place  a  high  priority  on  its  US-Sino  strategy  and  be 
prepared  for  the  challenge  a  rising  China  is  sure  to  present. 

Contemporary  Politics  in  China 

After  Mao  Zedong’s  death  in  1976,  Deng  Xiaoping  emerged  as  China’s 
new  leader  and  set  out  to  craft  a  new  Chinese  strategy.  Purged  and  forced 
to  work  in  a  labor  camp  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  before  coming 
back  into  favor  and  rising  as  Mao’s  successor,  Deng  understood  firsthand 
the  failure  of  the  revolution  with  its  isolationist  posture  and  set  a  course  to 
open  China  to  the  global  market  system.  He  concluded  that  while  foreign 
encroachment  was  at  the  root  of  the  “Bad  Century,”5  it  was  essential  to 
open  China  up  to  economic  opportunity.  This  belief  was  a  major  departure 
from  Mao’s  philosophy  and  set  China  on  the  path  toward  the  political 
situation  of  today. 

Although  credited  with  leading  China’s  resurging  wealth  in  the  modern 
era  through  his  “Socialism  with  Chinese  Characteristics”  strategy,  Deng 
was  also  responsible  for  giving  orders  that  would  enable  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army  (PLA)  to  crack  down  on  political  dissidents  at  the  mas¬ 
sacre  in  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989.  Publicly,  Deng  praised  the  PLA 
for  responding  to  the  crisis  with  decisiveness,  but  privately,  he  reshuffled 
several  key  leadership  positions  which  would  ultimately  position  Jiang 
Zemin  as  his  successor  in  1992.6  China’s  leaders  demonstrated  at  Tiananmen 
that  reforms  which  support  China’s  meteoric  economic  growth  remain 
official  policy,  but  the  power  elite  will,  in  all  cases,  attempt  to  retain 
central  control. 

In  a  discussion  with  a  Japanese  delegation,  Deng  explained  China’s 
Marxism  and  socialism  in  uniquely  Chinese  terms,  making  the  link¬ 
age  between  the  Bad  Century  and  Socialism  with  Chinese  Characteris¬ 
tics:  “To  adhere  to  Marxism  and  to  integrate  it  with  Chinese  realities — in 
other  words,  to  seek  truth  from  facts,  as  advocated  by  Comrade  Mao  Ze¬ 
dong — it  is  crucial  for  us  to  adhere  to  Marxism  and  socialism.  For  more 
than  a  century  after  the  Opium  War,  China  was  subjected  to  aggression 
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and  humiliation.  It  is  because  the  Chinese  people  embraced  Marxism 
and  kept  to  the  road  leading  from  new-democracy  to  socialism  that  their 
revolution  was  victorious.”7  Going  forward,  Socialism  with  Chinese  Char¬ 
acteristics  can  thus  be  interpreted  as  firmly  held  power  by  the  elite  party 
members  without  the  shackles  of  ideological  definitions  of  Marxism  and 
socialism.  In  this  construct,  challenges  to  the  lack  of  congruency  between 
China’s  open  market  reforms  and  its  failure  to  improve  human  rights  and 
freedom  are  unsuccessful.  Yet,  for  the  West,  it  is  hard  to  label  China  as 
fully  communist,  given  its  economic  policies — this  is  where  the  phrase 
“with  Chinese  Characteristics”  becomes  useful  to  its  leaders. 

The  party  power  structure  solidified  in  the  transition  from  Deng  to 
Jiang.  Deng  ran  the  party  and  nation  from  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  central  military  commission  and  paramount  leader.  The  presidency 
was  reestablished  as  the  leader  of  the  party  and  the  nation  with  Jiang’s 
installation  in  1993.  The  premier  is  the  secondary  leadership  role.  The 
three  top  governmental  or  party  bodies  are  the  Politburo  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  Politburo,  and  Central  Committee.  Their  members  are  selected 
every  five  years  at  the  CPC  in  a  closed  process,  not  visible  outside  of  the 
party’s  elite.8 

In  the  Jiang  and  Hu  administrations,  this  process  and  the  associated 
party  structures,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  have  stabilized.  It  was  common  in 
Mao’s  and  Deng’s  era  for  outgoing  senior  officials  to  be  investigated  and 
imprisoned  to  discredit  criticism  of  incoming  leaders.  Constitutional  re¬ 
forms  stabilizing  government  structures  now  allow  for  peaceful  exits  from 
government  and  logical  successions  with  the  party  elite.  For  example,  Hu 
gained  10  years  of  experience  on  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee  before 
rising  to  be  president.9 

Institutionalizing  key  positions  and  power  structures  enables  party 
factions  to  compete  in  a  stable  system  and  supports  long-term  planning 
that  has  been  a  Chinese  cultural  characteristic.  The  recent  17th  CPC  reaf¬ 
firmed  this  stability.  Although  President  Hu  was  able  to  meet  his  goal  of 
placing  younger  proteges  on  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  trim  the  number  of  positions  on  the  committee  from  nine 
to  seven  (see  fig.  I)10  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  more  members  whose 
support  came  from  the  previous  president  Jiang.11  Although  the  resultant 
personnel  changes  seem  to  indicate  that  Hu  will  have  power  limited  by 
those  with  close  ties  to  Jiang  Zemin,  the  failure  to  select  Jiang  Mianheng, 
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son  of  Jiang  Zemin,  may  well  signal  that  Jiang’s  influence  is  rapidly  dis¬ 
sipating,  leaving  Hu  with  a  consolidated  position.12 


Figure  1.  Organizational  structure  of  China’s  government 


President  Hu  made  pledges  to  increase  democratic  opportunities  for 
citizens.  He  said,  “People’s  democracy  is  the  lifeblood  of  socialism.”13  In 
the  coming  years  the  CCP  will  work  to  offer  “socialist  democracy”  where 
urban  and  rural  areas  can  have  a  role  in  electing  deputies  to  the  people’s 
congress.14  It  is  also  envisioned  that  the  public  will  gain  access  to  hearings 
that  shape  some  facets  of  public  policy.15  Whether  or  not  these  reforms 
come  into  reality  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  tenor  of  Hu’s  address  is  in¬ 
dicative  that  measured  democratic  participation  will  come  into  existence. 

Dr.  David  Shambaugh,  professor  of  political  science  and  international 
affairs  at  George  Washington  University,  cites  that  the  rationale  for  the 
CCP  to  expand  participation  may  be  found  in  the  International  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  CCP’s  analysis  of  Eastern  European  implosions  and  col¬ 
lapses.16  This  analysis  concluded  these  implosions  were  caused  by: 

•  poorly  developed  economies,  cut  off  from  international  markets  and 
technologies, 

•  ruling  parties  that  were  divorced  from  their  populaces — no  grassroots 
level, 
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•  collaboration  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  unions  in  the  Polish 
case, 

•  external  subversion  by  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom,  and 

•  loss  of  control  over  security  services  which  had  overly  repressive  policies.17 

According  to  Shambaugh,  the  Chinese  also  conducted  in-depth  analyses  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  North  Korea,  Cuba,  and  Vietnam.18  They  attribute 
the  demise  of  many  authoritarian  systems,  such  as  those  in  Central  Asia,  to 
the  influence  of  American  NGOs,  assessing  that  they  fomented  revolution 
in  these  countries.  The  International  Department  of  the  CCP  recognizes 
Singapore  as  a  model  worthy  of  close  examination.  It  admires  how  Singapore’s 
ruling  People’s  Action  Party  (PAP)  has  been  able  to  remain  low  key  but  main¬ 
tain  total  control.  In  Singapore,  the  ruling  body  never  relinquishes  power, 
but  the  facade  exists  of  a  government  that  involves  population  participation 
coupled  with  an  open- market,  prosperous  economy.19  It  may  be  a  model  for 
“Democracy  with  Chinese  Characteristics,”  but  its  track  record  on  human 
rights  and  freedom  is  far  more  liberal  than  China’s  current  model,  and  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  not  so  profound.  It  is  clear  that  the  Chinese 
are  interested  in  learning  lessons  from  other  governmental  systems  and  in 
finding  replicable  models  for  adaptation  in  China  to  support  Hu’s  call  for 
socialist  democracy. 

In  the  global  political  environment,  Dr.  Nancy  Tucker,  professor  of  history 
at  Georgetown  University’s  School  of  Foreign  Service,  sees  China’s  in¬ 
creasing  involvement  in  world  institutions  as  a  trend  that  will  continue  into 
the  foreseeable  future.20  China’s  experience  with  regional  organizations,  such 
as  APEC  and  ASEAN,  or  on  the  global  level  at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
UN  Security  Council  is  indicative  of  a  strategy  to  influence  regional  and 
global  issues.  As  China  increases  its  engagement  internationally,  Dr.  Tucker 
envisions  an  increase  in  conflicting  priorities  with  other  nation-states,  but 
that  China  culturally  would  prefer  not  to  have  die  top  position  in  these  organiza¬ 
tions  but  rather  would  prefer  to  be  the  “number  two.”21  This  is  reinforced  by 
a  3,000-year-old  term  that  Deng  Xiaoping  brought  back  in  guiding  future 
Chinese  leaders.  It  is  “tao  guang  yang  hui,”  which  translates  to  “hide  bright¬ 
ness,  nourish  obscurity.”  Dr.  Larry  Wortzel,  director  of  Asian  Studies  for 
The  Heritage  Foundation,  explained  the  translation  of  Deng’s  meaning  to 
congressional  leaders  as,  “Put  your  brightness  in  your  quiver  behind  your 
back  and  then  nourish  your  capabilities  secretly.”22  Deng’s  intent  was  to 
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bide  time  in  bringing  back  China’s  prominence — create  the  impression  of 
China’s  gradual  awakening  and  opening;  in  essence,  a  gradient  of  reform — a 
political  strategy  that  is  still  intact  today. 

Deng,  Jiang,  and  Hu:  Gradual  Reform 

From  1978  to  today,  from  Deng  to  Hu,  China’s  strategic  course  has 
been  additive,  each  leader’s  course  building  on  the  previous,  each  new 
evolution  more  ambitious.  It  reflects  a  gradient  of  incremental  steps,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  “24  Character  Strategy”  set  in  motion  by  Deng. 

The  24  Character  Strategy  refers  to  24  Chinese  characters  which  are  and 
translate  to: 

ftffiwm,  msm 

Observe  calmly;  secure  our  position;  cope  with  affairs  calmly;  hide  our  capacities  and 

bide  our  time;  be  good  at  maintaining  a  low  profile;  and  never  claim  leadership.23 

It  compliments  his  call  to  “hide  brightness,  nourish  obscurity.”  Both 
ideas  guide  leaders  to  commit  to  the  long-term  outlook  in  charting  China’s 
course  without  invoking  conflict  among  global  actors. 

Deng  himself  was  responsible  for  the  most  significant  deviation  of  the 
strategy  to  date:  the  massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square.  China  came  under 
the  spotlight  from  the  world  community  as  well  as  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves,  who  to  that  point  had  revered  his  leadership  in  the  transition  from 
Mao.  “Xiaoping,”  with  different  syllabic  emphasis  translates  in  English 
as  “small  bottles.”  The  protest,  made  globally  visible  by  Mike  Chinoy 
of  CNN  reporting  from  the  square,  was  thousands  of  Chinese  smashing 
small  bottles  to  the  ground  in  solidarity  for  the  victims — a  practice  which 
continued  on  college  campuses  for  many  anniversaries  after  the  massacre.24 

A  major  consequence  of  the  massacre  was  altered  political  succession, 
with  the  reins  of  power  being  passed  on  to  Jiang  Zemin,  mayor  of  Shanghai 
and  party  chief,  rather  than  the  disgraced  Zhao  Ziyang,  general  secretary. 
Although  Deng  followed  through  by  cracking  down  on  the  protests,  he 
held  the  inner  circle  responsible  for  letting  the  situation  get  out  of  control. 
In  a  larger  sense,  the  lesson  from  Tiananmen  for  Deng  and  those  who 
came  after  him  was  to  articulate  clearly  to  the  populace  not  to  confuse 
open  markets  with  open  (democratic)  society. 

President  Jiang  remained  true  to  Deng’s  reforms  and  maxim  “it  is  glorious 
to  be  rich”  by  introducing  his  vision  called  the  “Three  Represents,”  which 
calls  for  advancement  in  economic  development,  cultural  development,  and 
political  consensus.  The  drive  to  pursue  national  wealth  aggressively  continued 
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while  greatly  increasing  investment  in  the  PLA  and  opening  up  very  limited 
democratic  opportunity  at  local  levels  to  make  the  CCP  attractive  to  more 
Chinese.  Deng’s  vision  was  focused  on  the  densely  populated  eastern  coastal 
region.  Although  foreign  investment  soared,  corruption  and  scandal  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  the  rural  areas  not  benefiting  as  much  from  his  strategy.  The 
prosperity  gap  widened  sharply.  These  were  key  challenges  to  be  addressed 
when  President  Hu  Jintao  took  office  in  2002. 

Hu’s  “scientific  development  concept,”  also  known  as  Harmonious  Society , 
calls  for  economic  prosperity  as  in  Deng’s  and  Jiang’s  visions.  However,  Hu 
seeks  to  control  growth  while  focusing  on  the  social  issues  that  have  grown 
since  China’s  opening  of  its  markets.  His  approach  runs  congruent  with 
Confucian  analects.  Confucian  philosophy  emphasized  personal  and 
governmental  morality,  justice,  and  social  correctness.25  At  the  17th  CPC, 
Hu  reiterated  in  his  address  that  democratic  opportunities  would  expand, 
wealth  and  prosperity  would  increase  in  the  rural  and  western  regions,  the  rule 
of  law  would  be  supported,  environmental  issues  would  be  addressed,  and 
corruption  would  be  controlled.26  History,  philosophy,  Deng’s  foundation, 
and  the  lessons  learned  at  Tiananmen,  serve  as  linkages  for  Hu  and  the  new 
ruling  elite  to  make  these  pronouncements  about  China’s  strategic  direction. 

What  remains  unchanged  from  Jiang’s  administration  is  defense 
spending,  which  increased  in  March  2007  by  17.8  percent,  making  it  the 
largest  defense  budget  China  has  ever  had  on  a  per  capita  basis.27  Rather 
than  face  the  “too  little,  too  late”  plight  of  its  original  opening  to  the 
West  over  a  century  ago,  China  is  working  to  build  a  world-class  military 
which  will  present  its  leaders  with  options  it  has  not  had  since  the  Ming 
Dynasty.  The  gradient  from  Deng  to  Hu  discernibly  follows  a  definite 
trend,  or  “trajectory” — a  trajectory  whose  future  path  may  be  somewhat 
predictable. 

What’s  next  for  China 

China’s  trajectory  is  a  steep  curve.  In  the  key  economic  metric,  exports, 
China  surpassed  the  United  States  in  2007,  becoming  the  second  largest 
exporter  and  is  forecast  by  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  to  pass 
Germany  in  the  next  few  years.28  China  now  ranks  second  behind  the 
United  States  in  oil  consumption  at  7.88  million  barrels  per  day.29  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  (CRS)  references  Global  Insight’s  estimate 
that  China’s  economy  will  overtake  the  US  economy  by  20 13. 30  Global 
Insight  predicts  that  in  2025  the  Chinese  economy  will  be  59  percent 
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larger  than  the  United  States’.31  Success  in  this  area  correlates  with  Chinese 
politics  and  the  reform  gradient  established  by  Deng  and  expanded  on 
by  Jiang  and  Hu.  Senior  director  for  East  Asian  Affairs  at  the  National 
Security  Council,  Dennis  Wilder,  plotted  the  trajectory  and  China’s  cur¬ 
rent  position  on  the  curve  (fig.  2). 32  Continuing  on  this  trajectory  to 
the  “Rising  China”  quadrant  entails  meeting  challenges  that  could  knock 
China  off  this  curve  and  move  it  in  a  different  direction.33  Internal  dis¬ 
cord,  natural  disasters,  world  recession/depression,  or  a  crisis  in  Taiwan  are 
examples  of  “wildcard”  events  that  could  alter  the  course.  Chinese  leaders 
are  sure  to  have  prepared  contingency  plans  for  the  setbacks  that  can  be 
foreseen,  but  unforeseen  events  will  test  them.  Depending  on  which  wild¬ 
card  or  combination  thereof,  the  effect  could  be  as  benign  as  China’s  2030 
expectations  taking  many  more  years  or  as  volatile  as  internal  power  dis¬ 
integration  or  engagement  in  global  conflict.  In  any  case,  to  maintain  its 
current  Rising  China  trajectory,  Chinese  politicians  will  have  to  meet  all 
of  the  challenges,  wildcard  or  not.  Moving  into  the  Rising  China  quad¬ 
rant  by  2030  may  yield  more  growth  and  freedom  in  China,  but  it  does 


Figure  2.  China’s  trajectory  toward  tree-market  democracy 

not  necessarily  mean  that  the  United  States  and  other  nations  will  not 
confront  serious  challenges  in  the  Rising  China  environment  in  terms  of 
commerce,  defense,  and  global  politics. 

China’s  course  also  depends  on  the  rising  fifth  generation  of  leaders 
continuing  to  advance  Hu’s  Harmonious  Society  reforms.  From  the  17th 
CPC,  the  new  selections  to  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee  include 
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two  potential  successors  to  Hu  in  2012.  They  are  his  proteges,  Xi  Jinping 
(Shanghai  party  chief)  and  Li  Keqiang  (Liaoning  party  chief).34  Apart 
from  successors,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  new  fifth-generation  leaders 
have  risen  under  Hu’s  mentoring.  The  fifth  generation  is  also  called  the 
“lost  generation,”  because  many  did  not  have  formal  schooling  opportunities 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution;  yet,  most  of  those  rising  in  the  political 
ranks  recaptured  college  educations  and  postgraduate  degrees  when  China 
opened  in  1978. 35  They  meet  another  Hu  criterion  for  selecting  emerging 
leaders  in  that  they  are  all  in  their  late  forties  to  early  fifties — very  young 
by  Chinese  standards.  Age  is  a  factor  for  top-tier  leaders.  The  turnover 
rate  for  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee,  Politburo,  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Central  Military  Commission  will  remain  at  60  percent 
and  higher  per  congress  for  the  foreseeable  future.36  Dr.  Li  Cheng  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  103  highest- ranking, 
fifth-generation  leaders.  Common  characteristics  include: 

•  All  had  humble,  hardship  experiences  during  their  formative  years. 

•  A  majority  have  postgraduate  degrees  (80  percent). 

•  Very  few  have  technocratic  governmental  backgrounds  (17  percent).37 

•  Many  are  lawyers  with  foreign  study  experience  in  social  sciences. 

•  Almost  half  are  tuanpai  (Communist  Youth  League)  members  (48.5 
percent).38 

Both  potential  successors,  Xi  and  Li,  were  tuanpai  members.  Although 
Xi  has  emerged  from  the  17th  CPC  as  the  frontrunner,  their  performance 
over  the  next  five  years  will  determine  which  will  be  selected  at  the  18th 
CPC  as  the  new  president.  Dr.  Li  refers  to  this  process  as  the  new,  “inner- 
Party  democracy.”39  Promotion  results  from  the  17th  CPC  make  it  clear 
that  President  Hu’s  influence  and  Harmonious  Society  or  another  parallel 
strategy  will  be  China’s  path  for  at  least  the  next  two  decades.  The  fifth 
generation  of  leaders  from  Hu’s  tuanpai  students  will  form  the  leadership 
element  in  China  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  philosophy  that  these  leaders  will  take  forward  is  a  broad  form  of  the 
concept  of  Harmonious  Society. 40  At  the  CPC,  Hu  took  this  Harmonious 
Society  beyond  the  domestic  and  regional  context  in  expanding  the  concept 
to  “Harmonious  World”  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  the  world  environment 
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in  which  China  will  operate.  Hu’s  overarching  doctrine  in  foreign  affairs  is 
the  53-year-old  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence ,  which  was  the  initial 
framework  to  reach  a  peace  accord  with  India  following  the  Chinese  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Tibet.41  Today  the  principles  as  publicly  stated  to  be  China’s 
universal  approach  to  foreign  relations  are: 

•  Mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty, 

•  Mutual  nonaggression, 

•  Mutual  noninterference  with  each  other’s  internal  affairs, 

•  Equality  and  mutual  benefit,  and 

•  Peaceful  coexistence.42 

Hu  said,  “We  will  pursue  an  independent  foreign  policy  of  peace  and 
unswervingly  follow  the  path  of  peaceful  development  and  a  win-win 
strategy  of  opening  up.  We  will  develop  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
all  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence 
and  push  for  the  building  of  a  harmonious  world  of  lasting  peace  and 
common  prosperity.”43 

This  platform  is  consistent  with  the  current  Chinese  trajectory,  the  reforms 
of  the  past  three  generations  of  leaders,  and  Chinese  culture.  Taken  at  face 
value,  the  Harmonious  World  concept  is  congruent  with  China’s  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  global  institutions  and  politics.  The  principals  of  “peaceful 
coexistence”  and  “equality  and  mutual  benefit”  are  welcome  to  the  global 
community  and  tie  to  Deng’s  and  Hu’s  strategies. 

However,  the  unprecedented  buildup  of  China’s  military  and  activism  in 
forums  like  the  UN  Security  Council  or,  most  recently,  the  Six-Party  Talks 
on  North  Korea  nuclear  proliferation  do  not  seem  to  correlate  to  the  five 
principles,  but  these  actions  make  sense  culturally  from  Sun  Tzu’s  writings 
and  the  pursuit  of  outcome  through  indirect  means.44  China  is  globally 
engaged  today,  and  there  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  it  is  pursuing  some 
of  its  national  objectives  via  indirect  means.  Thus,  as  China  continues  on 
its  current  trajectory  toward  increased  military  and  economic  power,  the 
expectation  that  it  will  be  satisfied  as  a  regional  power  or  merely  as  a  peer 
to  the  United  States  should  not  be  depended  on  for  planning. 
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The  Road  Ahead:  Potential  Disruptions 
to  China’s  Current  Path 

What  then  is  Chinas  vector  in  a  political  sense  for  the  future?  The  challenges 
on  the  horizon  for  China’s  leaders  are  complex  and  multifaceted.  President 
Hu  and  his  successors’  decisions  in  building  the  Harmonious  Society ,  and 
perhaps  Harmonious  World,  will  influence  how  China’s  leaders,  structure, 
processes,  and  political  system  will  evolve,  both  domestically  and  inter¬ 
nationally.  External  entities — not  just  foreign  powers  but  also  influential 
bodies  such  as  multigovernmental  organizations,  nongovernmental  orga¬ 
nizations  (NGO),  and  multinational  corporations  (MNC) — will  shape 
political  activity  and  decisions  and  not  always  favorably  to  the  party’s 
power  elite. 

Chinese  Leadership  Structure  and  Processes 

From  the  selections  to  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee  and  other 
key  posts  filled  during  the  17th  CPC,  President  Hu  has  consolidated  a 
strong  base.  Hu  not  only  selected  his  successors,  he  had  a  large  hand  in 
developing  them  as  leaders  through  the  tuanpai  program  as  well.  The  top 
fifth-generation  leaders,  with  Xi  and  Li  leading  the  class,  are  the  products 
of  Hu’s  investment  in  the  tuanpai  many  years  ago.  The  likelihood  that 
this  generation  will  remain  devoted  to  and  build  on  Harmonious  Society 
is  strong. 

However,  Hu’s  remarks  at  the  17th  CPC  could  become  a  source  of 
potential  instability.  If,  from  these  statements,  there  is  a  sincere  initiative 
undertaken  to  allow  a  small  number  of  regionally  elected  candidates  to 
participate  on  national-level  committees  or  at  the  CPC  itself,  it  could 
be  a  very  small  reform  that  evolves  in  the  coming  decades  into  a  major 
shift  in  the  composition  of  top  Chinese  officials.  Depending  on  the  voice 
from  nontraditional  players  in  the  government  and  how  they  are  received 
or  tolerated,  the  concepts  of  Harmonious  Society  could  be  revised  in  the 
decades  that  follow.  Deng  was  not  able  to  envision  the  resulting  unrest  and 
social  dissidence  resulting  from  market  reforms  and  economic  openness. 
Hu  recognizes  a  need  to  allow  for  a  measured  amount  of  voice  and  partici¬ 
pation  among  the  population;  however,  doing  so  could  result  in  outcomes 
that  no  one  can  foresee. 
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Domestic  Politics 

President  Hu  has  discussed  challenges  such  as  widening  prosperity  gaps, 
rule  of  law,  and  corruption  mitigation  openly  at  many  public  forums, 
including  the  17th  CPC.  His  government  and  those  that  follow  will  seek 
to  champion  these  to  keep  domestic  politics  stable.  The  economy  seems 
to  be  the  clock  they  are  working  against.  The  rural  areas  have  expectations 
of  increased  prosperity  as  envisioned  in  Harmonious  Society ,  and  the 
developed  urban  areas  have  expectations  of  more  wealth.  The  current  economic 
downturn,  however,  may  threaten  both.  In  the  first  three  months  of  2009, 
China’s  growth  rate  has  slipped  to  6.1  percent.45  Despite  this  decrease  in 
growth  and  the  concomitant  dislocation  of  nearly  20  million  workers,  all 
indications  are  that  unless  the  economy  turns  sharply  worse,  China  will 
likely  manage  to  economically  muddle  through.46  Should  the  economy 
enter  a  sharper  downturn  or  the  global  crisis  deepen  into  a  depression, 
some  level  of  disenfranchisement  is  to  be  expected.  Further,  during  this 
period  of  relative  economic  stagnation,  China  will  be  more  vulnerable  to 
the  effects  of  major  natural  disasters,  pandemics,  and  environmental  crises. 
Any  of  these,  on  top  of  the  extant  economic  challenges,  may  alter  the 
ruling  elite’s  ability  to  stay  the  course. 

International  Politics 

China  is  reinvesting  a  large  part  of  its  wealth  into  global  influence,  making 
international  politics  a  priority.  Its  access  in  Africa  now  includes  44  of  the 
continent’s  53  states.  The  rationale  for  this  may  be  driven  by  the  need  for 
resources,  but  the  by-product  from  investing  in  African  infrastructure,  regard¬ 
less  of  any  ideological  chasms,  is  improved  global  influence.  Its  efforts  in 
establishing  groups  like  the  Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization  (SCO)  or 
participating  in  preexisting  bodies  such  as  the  UN,  APEC,  or  ASEAN  will 
continue  to  be  vehicles  of  choice  for  China  to  exert  itself  globally. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  variable  for  which  China’s  politicians 
must  plan.  In  addition  to  instability  in  Africa — a  problem  most  imperial 
powers  have  contended  with  at  one  time  or  another — Russia,  India,  and 
Japan  are  neighbors  that  fit  more  into  the  competitor  rather  than  partner 
category.  Historically,  China  had  regrettable  experiences  with  all  these 
countries,  and  its  leaders  will  likely  remain  suspicious  in  any  bilateral  or 
multilateral  effort. 

The  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence  as  Chinese  ideals  would  be 
tested  if  China  decides  that  Taiwan  must  be  taken  back  with  force  or  if  it 
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should  decide  that  it  needs  to  garner  natural  resources  by  blocking  other 
nations’  access  in  areas  such  as  the  contested  Spratly  Islands.  These  are 
potential  sources  of  conflict  Chinese  leaders  will  seek  to  avoid  if  they  are 
to  realize  their  global  goals,  but  short-term  crises  could  evolve  in  ways  that 
force  them  to  abandon  long-term  strategy  temporarily. 

External  Entities 

An  outgrowth  of  globalization  and  China’s  prosperity  is  the  tremendous 
rise  of  per  capita  wealth  and,  therefore,  the  influence  of  external  entities 
contributing  to  this  success.  To  make  their  operating  environments  more 
stable  and  conducive  to  greater  corporate  success,  multinational  corporations 
have  invested  in  social  corporate  responsibility  (SCR)  programs,  boosting 
local  communities’  infrastructure,  education,  and  environments  in  much 
the  same  way  NGOs  target  their  programs.  NGOs  operate  similarly 
for  their  own  objectives,  but  whether  SCR  or  NGO  money  is  being 
invested,  the  long-term  effects  are  influences  Chinese  leaders  will  be 
cautious  of  due  to  the  history  of  the  “bad  century.”  As  stated  earlier,  the 
Chinese  conclusion  was  that  the  Central  Asian  states  fell  due  to  subtle  in¬ 
fluences  from  the  NGOs.  Future  leaders  in  China  will  be  cautious  as  these 
efforts  flourish  but  may  find  it  impossible  to  reverse  those  that  meet  with 
widespread  approval  among  the  populace. 

Guiding  the  Harmonious  Society  to  2030  will  not  be  easy  for  Chinese 
leaders.  The  planning  variable  that  will  likely  remain  constant  is  that  the 
ranking  elite  of  the  Communist  Party  will  be  in  power  well  beyond  the 
2030  time  frame.  No  other  constants  exist.  Just  like  the  surprise  Tiananmen 
presented  to  Chinese  leaders  in  1989,  they  should  be  preparing  today  for 
how  the  Chinese  political  system  will  adjust  to  an  environment  that  is 
certain  to  be  dynamic  and  volatile.  Instead  of  a  smooth  trajectory  to  the 
Rising  China  quadrant,  these  factors  could  alter  the  path  to  something 
more  closely  resembling  figure  3. 

Policy  Implications 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  thought  from  experts  focused  on  studying 
China.  However,  given  reform  progress  and  economic  trends  experienced 
by  China  since  Deng  Xiaoping,  there  is  broad  consensus  that  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  China  will  rise  to  peer  status  in  the  international  political  system 
over  the  next  20  years.47  Knowledge  of  Chinese  culture,  its  history  of 
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Figure  3:  One  potential  Chinese  trajectory  toward  2030 


foreign  relations,  and  its  rapid  rise  through  the  Deng,  Jiang,  and  Hu  eras 
is  essential  in  designing  a  vision  from  which  policies  can  be  crafted.  China’s 
political  power  is  centralized,  but  the  political  elite’s  activities  traverse  every 
element  of  Chinese  society  whether  diplomatic,  informational,  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  cultural.  Early  Chinese  philosophy,  still  in  practice  today,  espouses 
indirect  action,  meeting  goals  in  quiet  ways,  or  creating  contradictions  to 
confuse  or  deceive  as  methods  in  achieving  objectives.  In  the  political  arena, 
US  policy  makers  should  consider  the  following  strategies. 

Invest  in  Regional  Alliances  and  Access 

Chinese  leaders  may  seek  to  weaken  US  influence  in  Asia,  and  glob¬ 
ally,  by  eroding  the  strength  of  our  partnerships.  Therefore,  we  need  to 
increase  resources  to  enable  our  country  teams  to  increase  investment  in 
relationships  with  traditional  regional  allies  in  addition  to  making  inroads 
with  countries  where  we  have  not  had  robust  relations.  US  relations  with 
India,  Nepal,  Myanmar,  Bangladesh,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  must 
improve  between  now  and  2030.  The  United  States  would  do  well  to 
strengthen  its  role  and  the  roles  of  its  allies  in  APEC  and  ASEAN.  US 
engagement  must  be  constructive  and  adaptive  with  regard  to  the  wide 
range  of  cultural  diversity  perspectives  in  the  region.  It  is  also  important 
to  increase  efforts  in  monitoring  how  China  conducts  diplomacy  with  the 
same  actors,  watching  for  opportunities  that  may  arise. 
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Increase  US-China  Bilateral  Opportunities 

Before  China  ascends  to  peer  status,  the  United  States  should  pursue  actions 
to  partner  with  the  Chinese  wherever  mutual  interests  converge.  The  Six-Party 
Talks  on  North  Korea  are  an  ongoing  example  of  constructive  collaboration 
with  the  Chinese.  Shaping  the  opinions  of  the  fifth  generation  of  leaders  and 
beyond  will  be  important  as  China  passes  critical  growth  milestones.  Chinas 
major  investments  in  Africa  represent  an  opportunity  for  collaboration.  Space 
programs  may  represent  another  area  where  relations  could  be  enhanced  or 
deepened.  Dr.  David  Shambaugh  recommends  a  “Track  II”  approach,  pro¬ 
moting  unofficial  contacts  among  nongovernmental  actors  aimed  at 
advancing  diplomatic  efforts  to  enhance  the  policy  dialogue  between 
nations.48  He  also  advocates  for  a  reorganized  China  effort  in  the  executive 
branch  at  the  NSC  and  State  Department  to  ensure  China  policy  is  not 
contradictory  with  other  efforts  in  the  region.49 

Provide  More  Options  through  Military  Investment 

China’s  politicians  are  investing  aggressively  in  disruptive  technologies  that 
have  the  potential  to  give  it  an  asymmetric  advantage  if  left  unmatched.  The 
space  and  cyber  domains  will  become  vulnerabilities  in  the  near  term,  given 
recent  demonstrations  of  an  antisatellite  (ASAT)  and  cyber- attack  capability. 
The  United  States  needs  to  pursue  leadership  in  developing  directed-energy, 
nano,  and  robotic  weapons  and  the  countering  technologies  for  our  forces  that 
may  face  them.  Covert  weapons  programs  should  also  be  pursued  to  ensure 
the  United  States  maintains  its  military  advantage.  This  strategy  strengthens 
US  credibility  with  regional  alliances  and  commitments  and  ensures  decision 
makers  are  never  option  limited,  should  conflict  with  China  manifest  itself. 
America  should  increase  its  engagement  with  China  and  regional  partners 
and  cultivate  an  understanding  of  China’s  culture  and  history  but  should 
always  retain  the  capability  to  approach  the  relationship  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  leadership.  Given  that  China’s  current  and  follow-on  genera¬ 
tions  of  political  leaders  are  established  and  that  Chinese  policy  with  regard 
to  these  investments  is  unlikely  to  change,  the  United  States  must  match  the 
developmental  timelines  with  acquiring  the  right  weaponry. 

Conclusions 

China  and  its  political  leaders  have  been  managing  change  at  a 
voracious  pace  since  Deng  Xiaoping  led  the  nation  on  its  new  course  of 
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economic  growth  and  openness.  Chinese  leaders’  inclination  to  promote 
economic  liberalization  while  retaining  authoritarian  control  does  not 
seem  sustainable  in  the  years  ahead  when  accounting  for  information 
proliferation;  a  rising,  expectant,  middle  class;  and  an  increasing  need 
for  resources.  Perhaps  the  political  leadership’s  best  acknowledgement 
of  this  can  be  found  in  the  17th  CPC  statements  by  President  Hu.  He 
openly  embraces  democracy  with  tractable  plans  to  open  up  the  govern¬ 
ment,  targets  the  rule  of  law  and  corruption  as  areas  for  action,  and 
commits  to  focus  on  rural  areas  to  halt  the  growing  income  disparity. 
This  alone  establishes  direction  for  the  Chinese  government  that  can 
be  anticipated  and  for  which  the  United  States  should  plan. 

US  policy  makers  must  weigh  Chinese  history,  culture,  and  experience 
before  assessing  its  intent  with  regard  to  regional  or  global  politics.  The 
United  States  has  insufficient  power  to  halt  China’s  rise,  nor  should  it 
necessarily  seek  to  do  so,  but  a  comprehensive  plan  on  how  to  pursue  the 
US-Sino  relationship  must  be  designed,  resourced,  and  executed  with  the 
China  of  2030  in  mind.  The  current  leaders ,  ever  mindful  of  China’s  history 
with  foreigners  and  a  perspective  aligned  with  Confucius  and  Sun  Tzu, 
have  defined  their  paths,  and  so  we  must  now  define  our  own. 
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France’s  New  NATO  Policy 

Leveraging  a  Realignment  of  the  Alliance? 

Gisela  Muller-Brandeck-Bocquet 

French  president  Nicolas  Sarkozy  entered  office  with  the  intention  of 
fundamentally  revitalizing  his  country  following  many  years  of  stagnation — 
and  in  doing  so  he  did  not  shrink  from  violating  one  of  the  long-standing 
taboos  of  French  defense  and  security  policy.  Beginning  in  mid-2007, 
Sarkozy  gave  notice  on  several  occasions  that  he  intended  to  complete  the 
process  begun  by  his  predecessors  of  reintegrating  France  into  NATO’s 
military  structures  and  to  normalize  overall  French  relations  with  NATO. 
The  move  was  officially  announced  on  1 1  March  and  consummated  during 
the  celebrations  marking  the  60th  anniversary  of  NATO’s  founding,  held 
on  3-4  April  2009  in  Strasbourg  and  Kehl,1  thus  bringing  to  an  end  the 
special  status  that  France  had  held  to  in  the  alliance  since  1966.  The  special 
character  of  France’s  relationship  to  NATO  had  been  aimed  primarily 
at  guaranteeing  French  independence  and  influence  internationally  and 
was  not  only  an  integral  element  of  the  country’s  national  identity  but 
also  placed  France  in  the  role  of  the  alliance’s  enfant  terrible — often  the 
sole,  unequivocal  opponent  of  American  dominance  of  Europe. 

“Speedy  Sarko,”  as  the  unusually  forceful  and  lively  French  president 
is  often  called,  has  broken  with  the  conventions  of  French  NATO  policy 
in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  country’s  political  establishment  and  place 
in  doubt  the  Fifth  Republic’s  broad  political  consensus  on  defense  and 
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security  policy.  The  question  is,  Just  what  does  Sarkozy  hope  to  achieve 
through  such  a  striking  change  in  policy?  Has  he  joined  the  Atlanticists? 
Or  does  he  hope  to  improve  his  chances  of  pursuing  long-established 
French  objectives  in  the  alliance?  To  answer  these  questions,  we  must  examine 
the  complex  strategic  thinking  on  which  Frances  normalization  of  relations 
with  NATO  rests.  This  in  turn  requires  that  we  first  assess  the  special  position 
France  has  held  in  NATO. 

France’s  Rapprochement  with  NATO  during  the  1 990s 

On  7  March  1966,  France  withdrew  from  NATO’s  integrated  military 
structures  and  nuclear  weapons  program,  though  it  remained  a  member 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  This  was  de  Gaulle’s  reaction  to  Anglo-American 
dominance  of  the  alliance  as  well  as  to  the  shift  in  US  strategy  to  that  of 
flexible  nuclear  response,  which  allowed  for  the  possibility  of  conflict  in 
Europe  using  nuclear  weapons.2  Since  then,  French  security  and  defense 
policy  has  been  guided  by  the  Gaullist  “principle  that  asserts:  Whenever 
the  West  is  under  threat,  France  will  stand  in  solidarity  with  the  Western 
community  of  values;  but  in  times  of  peace,  it  will  seek  to  preserve  its  in¬ 
dependence,  in  particular  vis-a-vis  the  United  States.”3 

The  first  noteworthy  divergence  from  this  course  occurred  under  Socialist 
president  Francois  Mitterrand  (1981-95).  Mitterrand  was  decidedly  more 
transatlantic  in  his  views  than  were  his  predecessors.  So  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  NATO  Double-Track  Decision,  he  offered  the  alliance 
his  complete  support,  even  urging  approval  of  the  rearmament  effort  during 
a  speech  before  the  German  parliament  in  January  1983,  which  included 
the  dictum,  “Les  pacifists  sont  a  l’Ouest  mais  les  missiles  sont  a  l’Est”  [“The 
pacifists  are  in  the  West  but  the  missiles  are  in  the  East”] .  But  even  though 
Mitterrand  recognized  the  paramount  role  NATO  played  in  Europe’s  (and 
France’s)  security,  he  chose  to  hold  firm  to  France’s  special  position  in  the 
alliance  for  the  time  being.  It  was  only  in  response  to  the  Gulf  War  of  1991 
that  he  developed  a  new  NATO  policy.  France,  which  had  14,500  troops 
involved  in  the  operation,  suffered  the  bitter  experience  of  seeing  just  how 
inferior  its  own  military  capabilities  were  in  comparison  to  those  of  the 
Americans.  “France’s  experience  of  participating  in  a  multinational  force 
commanded  by  a  US  general  under  NATO  procedures  .  .  .  was  both 
humiliating  and  revealing — particularly  for  the  military.  Any  illusion 
which  might  have  remained  about  France’s  (and  Europe’s)  capacity  to 
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underwrite  the  collective  security  of  the  continent  was  shattered  in  the 
Saudi  Arabian  desert.”4  The  Gulf  War,  therefore,  can  be  understood  as  the 
“turning  point  in  French  NATO  policy.”5  By  1993,  as  NATO  involvement 
in  a  disintegrating  Yugoslavia  appeared  in  the  offing,  Paris  came  to  the 
realization  that  rapprochement  with  NATO,  perhaps  even  reintegration, 
could  increase  Frances  influence  in  the  alliance. 

After  Defense  Minister  Pierre  Joxe  declared  that  France  “must  be  present  in 
the  relevant  bodies  .  .  .  where  .  .  .  decisions  about  our  security  are  made,”6 
Paris  once  again  began  participating  in  the  work  of  the  NATO  military 
committee,  starting  in  April  of  1993.  In  1996,  Francois  Leotard  became 
the  first  French  minister  of  defense  to  attend  a — albeit  informal — meeting  of 
NATO  defense  ministers.7  But  while  some  observers  at  the  time  reckoned 
with  France’s  full  reintegration  into  NATO  structures,  Mitterrand  chose 
not  to  go  beyond  what  were  on  the  whole  rather  limited  steps  toward 
rapprochement. 

Pres.  Jacques  Chirac  (1993-2007)  propelled  this  pro-Atlantic  process 
a  step  further.  During  the  war  in  Bosnia  (1991-95),  Europe  was  again 
confronted  with  its  own  military  inferiority  vis-a-vis  America,  whereupon 
Chirac  announced  in  December  1995  that  France  would  officially  rejoin 
the  Council  of  Defense  Ministers  as  well  as  the  military  council,  leaving 
one  final  hurdle  to  complete  the  process  of  reintegration:  the  return  to  the 
alliance’s  military  structures.  Chirac  saw  an  opportunity  for  France’s  full 
reintegration  in  the  adoption  of  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF) 
concept  in  Berlin  in  January  of  1996,  which  permitted  Europeans  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  separate  security  and  defense  identity — a  European  pillar  in 
NATO.  The  CJTF  concept  accorded  with  Chirac’s  notion  of  a  new  NATO 
that  allowed  France  “a  prendre  toute  sa  place”  [to  take  her  rightful  place].8 
Before  the  CJTF  concept  could  be  implemented,  however,  the  command 
positions  within  the  European  pillar  first  had  to  be  defined.  Since  NATO’s 
commander  in  Europe,  the  SACEUR  (Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe),  is  always  an  American,  Chirac,  with  the  support  of  Germany, 
called  for  the  appointment  of  Europeans  to  the  regional  command  posts, 
with  selection  based  on  a  rotation  system.  Chirac  was  interested  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  post  of  Commander  of  Allied  Forces,  South  Europe,  based 
in  Naples.  But  the  United  States  refused  to  assign  a  European  officer  to 
this  strategically  important  post  on  the  European  Southern  Command, 
prompting  France  to  decide  to  remain  outside  NATO’s  military  structures. 
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In  retrospect,  it  seems  strange  that  Chirac  would  commit  the  tactical  mis¬ 
take  of  announcing  France’s  return  without  first  negotiating  its  price.9 

France’s  Unsatisfying  Position  in  NATO 

Though  America’s  intransigence  in  1997  caused  Chirac  to  suspend  the 
process  of  formal  reintegration  into  NATO,  he  did  essentially  move  de 
facto  rapprochement  forward  in  the  wake  of  9/ 1 1 .  In  2002  he  approved 
both  France’s  massive  participation  in  the  NATO  Response  Force  (NRF) 
and  in  the  new  ACT  Command  (Allied  Command  Transformation)  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia.10  Since  2004,  France  has  had  a  contingent  of  100 
officers  at  the  integrated  command  structures  (SHAPE  in  Mons  and  ACT 
in  Norfolk).  But  the  roughly  280  military  personnel  detailed  to  cooperation 
duties  with  NATO  constitute  “only  about  10  percent  of  the  German 
or  British”  personnel  assigned  to  the  same  task.11  In  spite  of  France’s  de 
facto  participation  in  the  integrated  structures  of  NATO,  its  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  alliance  means  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  standing  chain 
of  command — and  consequently  occupies  none  of  the  senior  command 
posts.  There  are  also  two  central  NATO  structures  to  which  France  still 
does  not  belong:  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPG)  and  the  Defense 
Planning  Committee  (DPC). 

By  contrast,  French  operational  and  financial  contributions  to  NATO 
have  been  substantial.  France,  which  has  participated  in  all  out-of-area 
NATO  operations  since  2003,  contributed  (as  of  2007)  the  third  largest 
contingent  of  troops  and  was  the  fourth  largest  financial  contributor  in 
the  alliance.12  This  is  not  compensated,  however,  by  a  commensurate  level 
of  influence  within  the  alliance,  so  that  from  the  French  perspective,  the 
cost-benefit  calculation  is  a  negative  one.  As  a  result,  Frederic  Bozo  has 
referred  to  France’s  “unsatisfactory  role”  within  the  alliance,  since  “the 
involvement  of  France  at  decision-making  levels  is  still  proportionally 
much  less  than  its  operational  participation.”13  In  addition,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  NATO  during  President  Bush’s  eight  years  in  office  has  been 
characterized  by  the  operating  principle  in  which  the  mission  deter¬ 
mines  the  coalition,  muscling  aside  any  approach  grounded  in  greater 
partnership  and  cooperation.  President  Sarkozy  has  sufficient  reason, 
therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  France’s  unsatisfactory,  thankless,  and  untenable 
position  in  NATO. 
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Sarkozy’s  New  NATO  PolicyrThe  Announcements 

Sarkozy  first  announced  his  new  NATO  policy  in  a  speech  delivered  be¬ 
fore  a  gathering  of  ambassadors  in  Paris  on  27  August  2007.  This  came 
as  a  surprise,  since  the  topic  had  not  come  up  during  the  French  election 
campaign.  After  appealing  for  a  “new  elan”  in  the  European  Security  and 
Defense  Policy  (ESDP),  Sarkozy  stressed  that  there  was  no  rivalry  between 
the  EU  and  NATO,  that  they  instead  complemented  one  another.  “I  hope,” 
Sarkozy  continued,  “that  in  the  coming  months  we  can  pursue  both  the 
strengthening  of  the  Europe  of  defense  and  the  renewal  of  NATO,  as  well  as 
NATO’s  relationship  to  France  in  general.  Each  is  bound  up  together  with 
the  other:  an  autonomous  Europe  of  defense  and  a  transatlantic  alliance  in 
which  we  will  be  able  to  play  our  role  to  its  fullest  extent.”14 

The  second  time  Sarkozy  spoke  about  his  NATO  plans  was  in  an  address 
before  the  US  Congress  on  7  November  2007.  He  began  by  first  reminding  his 
audience  that,  in  light  of  global  instability,  the  United  States  needed  a  strong 
and  resolute  Europe.  “There  are  more  crises  than  there  are  means  of  dealing 
with  them.  And  since  NATO  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once,  it  is  essential  that 
Europe  be  capable  of  taking  action  itself.”  After  he  had,  rather  pedagogically, 
emphasized  the  “legitimate  strategic  interest”  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in 
a  strong  Europe,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  his  new  NATO  policy: 

Standing  here  at  this  podium  before  Congress,  I  say  to  you:  the  more  successful 
a  Europe  of  defense  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  France’s  decision  to  fully  assume 
its  place  in  NATO  will  become  a  reality.  I  hope  that  France,  a  founding  member 
of  the  alliance  and  one  of  its  most  important  troop  contributors,  will  be  able  to 
assume  an  important  role  in  renewing  the  alliance’s  means  and  capabilities  and 
that  France  will  be  able  to  further  develop  its  relationship  with  the  alliance  in 
parallel  with  the  further  development  and  greater  empowerment  of  the  Europe 
of  defense. 

Sarkozy  spoke  in  closing  of  a  “credible  and  strong  Europe  within  a  newly 
structured  alliance.”15 

Sarkozy  broached  his  new  policy  approach  for  the  third  time  on  3  April 
2008,  during  the  NATO  summit  in  Bucharest.  Having  announced  prior 
to  the  meeting  that  France  would  increase  the  size  of  its  contingent  in 
Afghanistan  by  roughly  1,000  troops,  he  repeated  to  his  colleagues  his 
intention  not  to  reduce  defense  expenditures,  regardless  of  current  budget 
problems.  Following  this  dual  commitment  by  France  to  stand  together 
with  its  alliance  partners  in  the  fight  against  terrorism,  Sarkozy  then  went 
on  the  offensive.  He  restated  the  need  for  both  NATO  and  a  strong  Europe 
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of  defense.  Sarkozy’s  position  found  favor  with  President  Bush,  who  on  2 
April  2008  unexpectedly  announced,  “Building  a  strong  NATO  alliance 
also  requires  a  strong  European  defense  capacity”  Sarkozy  eagerly  took  up 
Bush’s  comment,  thanking  him  twice  in  his  Bucharest  address  for  the 
remark.  “This  opens  the  possibility  for  France  to  fundamentally  renew  its 
relationship  to  NATO.”  And  for  the  first  time,  he  set  forth  a  date  for  the 
implementation  of  the  new  policy;  the  process  of  normalization  would  be 
consummated  at  the  NATO  summit  scheduled  for  3-4  April  2009  to  be 
held  in  both  Kehl  and  Strasbourg  on  the  occasion  of  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  alliance’s  founding.  “This  act  will  serve  as  a  symbol  of  Franco-German 
friendship,  European  reconciliation,  and  transatlantic  partnership.”16 

The  Dual  Arrangement  in  Sarkozy’s  New  NATO  Policy 

A  closer  examination  of  Sarkozy’s  series  of  statements  shows  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  his  new  approach  is  merely  an 
expression  of  the  new  president’s  “Atlanticism”  or  that  it  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  desire  to  steal  the  title  of  Washington’s  most  devoted  ally  from 
the  British  or  Germans.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  Sarkozy  is  the  most 
pro-American  of  any  president  in  the  history  of  the  Fifth  Republic,  his 
NATO  initiative  is  not  an  example  of  that. 

Sarkozy  is  instead  attempting  to  resolve  the  dilemmas  of  France’s 
existing  status  in  NATO.  Based  on  the  foregoing  account,  these  can 
be  described  as  follows:17  How  can  the  discrepancy  be  resolved  between 
France’s  limited  influence  in  the  alliance  and  its  actual  contributions?  In 
view  of  the  relative  isolation  arising  from  its  peculiar  status  in  the  alliance, 
how  can  Paris  obtain  effective  leverage  over  the  long-term  developments 
in  the  alliance?  And  how  can  France  simultaneously  place  its  decades-old 
efforts  toward  a  Europe  capable  of  acting  on  its  own  in  defense  and  security 
policy,  a  Europe  Puissance,18  on  a  sustained  road  toward  success? 

The  president’s  solution  consists  of  a  dual  arrangement  that  ties  France’s 
full  reentry  into  NATO  to  certain  conditions.  This  in  itself  signals  that 
Sarkozy  has  no  intention  of  quietly  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Atlanticists. 
Instead,  he  expects  that  his  decision  to  reenter  NATO  will  lend  ESDP — 
l’Europe  de  la  defense,  as  he  likes  to  refer  to  it — a  new  vitality.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  the  first  part  of  the  arrangement.  A  strengthened  European  Se¬ 
curity  and  Defense  Policy  that  operates  in  partnership  with  NATO, 
whose  contribution  to  international  security  the  United  States  expressly 
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welcomes,  will  inevitably  increase  Europe’s  standing  in  NATO.  The  second 
part  of  the  arrangement  is  directly  related  to  this:  France  will  only  rejoin  a 
remodeled  NATO — a  remodeling,  as  France  sees  it,  in  which  the  asymme¬ 
try  in  favor  of  the  United  States  that  has  existed  since  the  alliance’s  founding 
should  end  and  in  which  Europe  is  recognized  as  an  equal  partner  in  matters 
of  defense  and  security  policy.  “A  France  that  fully  assumes  its  role  in  NATO 
presupposes  an  alliance  in  which  Europe  is  given  a  greater  part  to  play.”19 

Thus,  to  make  France’s  complete  reintegration  into  NATO  palatable 
to  the  French  electorate,  Sarkozy  set  forth  a  complex  approach  linked  to 
a  series  of  arrangements  which  argued  that  France  would  only  rejoin  a 
reformed  NATO  that  accepts  ESDP  as  an  equal  partner.  But  to  make  this 
approach  credible,  ESDP  would  have  to  make  fundamental  progress  in 
moving  beyond  the  rather  modest  status  it  had  achieved  by  1999.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sarkozy,  a  substantive  strengthening  of  ESDP  again  presupposes 
that  France  relinquishes  its  special  status  and  becomes  a  “normal”  NATO 
member.  The  president  takes  the  view — as  all  his  statements  indicate — 
that  France  can  only  advance  the  development  of  ESDP  as  a  full  member 
of  NATO,  since  a  France  that  insists  on  its  special  status  in  the  alliance 
only  provokes  mistrust  and  a  tendency  to  obstruction  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  owing  to  persistent  suspicions  that  France  is  trying  to  weaken  the 
transatlantic  alliance.  For  decades  this  was  indeed  a  central  reason  why  an 
integrated  Europe  accepted  US  dominance  and  explains  why  it  practiced 
abstinence  in  defense  and  security  policy  matters  through  the  end  of  the 
1990s — and  why  development  of  ESDP  has  proceeded  only  sluggishly 
since  then.20  This  mistrust  is  constantly  being  stoked  as  a  consequence 
of  EU  expansion  eastward,  since — aside  from  a  traditionally  ESDP- 
skeptical  Britain — the  pronounced  Atlanticism  of  the  new  members  in 
Eastern  Europe  leads  them  to  accuse  France  of  seeking  to  weaken  the 
alliance.  Sarkozy’s  new  NATO  policy,  therefore,  serves  to  a  great  degree  to 
build  trust  in  the  EU-27  as  a  prerequisite  for  strengthening  ESDP. 

While  there  is  much  that  would  in  fact  indicate  that  France’s  return  to 
NATO  should  significantly  spur  the  development  of  ESDP,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  France’s  reintegration  will  lead  to  greater  French  influence  in 
the  alliance.  This  is  related  to — and  thus  forms  another  aspect  of  France’s 
call  for  a  reformed  alliance — Paris’  view  that  fundamental  NATO  reforms 
are  essential  and  its  search  for  the  means  to  actively  shape  those  reforms. 
France  wants — for  quite  some  time,  actually — to  scale  down  the  outsized 
military  apparatus  of  NATO  and  to  adapt  it  to  new  strategic  needs.  Secondly, 
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Paris  seeks — again,  for  years — to  limit  the  growing  politization  of  the  alliance 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  the  cornerstone  of  international  order — one 
dominated  by  the  United  States.  This  defensive  action  against  a  globally 
operating  and  politicized  NATO  was  initiated  under  Mitterrand  in  light  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  alliance  following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.21  In 
view  of  American  NATO  policy  during  the  Bush  years — in  which  the  mis¬ 
sion  determined  the  coalition  and  where  Washington  placed  greatest  value 
on  the  alliance’s  role  in  legitimizing  American  actions — Paris  renewed  its 
effort  against  the  “globalization”  of  NATO,  for  example  by  joining  to¬ 
gether  with  Germany  in  opposing  quick  membership  for  Georgia  and 
the  Ukraine.  Included  among  the  classic  reform  demands  France  seeks  in 
NATO  is  the  previously  mentioned  desire  to  see  Europeans  given  greater 
influence  in  the  alliance — including  high-ranking  command  posts — to 
put  an  end  to  asymmetry  (i.e.,  American  dominance).  In  light  of  the  far- 
reaching  demands  for  reform  that  Paris  has  always  directed  at  NATO,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  normalization  will  bring  about  a  reorientation  of  the 
alliance  in  accordance  with  French  designs.22 

Strengthening  ESDP  as  a  Counterpart  to  French 
Reintegration — Mission  Accomplished? 

When  President  Sarkozy  presents  his  new  NATO  policy  as  primarily 
benefitting  Europe,  in  concrete  terms  this  means  that  he  places  highest 
priority  on  strengthening  ESDP.  France’s  assumption  of  the  EU  presidency 
during  the  second  half  of  2008  presented  him  with  the  opportunity  to 
take  effective  action  in  this  regard.  Sarkozy  seized  the  opportunity  and 
declared  the  goal  of  giving  new  momentum  to  ESDP  as  one  of  the  four 
main  elements  of  his  agenda  during  France’s  six-month  term  in  the  EU 
presidency.  Specifically,  France  planned  to  formulate  a  new  European  Security 
Strategy  (ESS)  that  would  replace  the  document  passed  in  2007.  As  his  first 
priority,  however,  Sarkozy  sought  to  expand  ESDP’s  military  and  civilian 
capacities.23  Intensified  cooperation  between  the  EU  and  NATO,  also 
part  of  the  presidential  agenda,  was  supported  by  a  paper  containing 
far-ranging  proposals  for  cooperation  that  France  had  presented  to  the 
NATO  Council  in  October  of  2003.  As  one  commentator  observed, 
with  this  step  Paris  set  aside  its  traditional  resistance  to  rapprochement 
between  the  EU  and  NATO,  substantially  accommodating  the  wishes  of 
both  Washington  and  London.24 
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Given  French  ambitions  and  prior  concessions,  one  must  ask  whether 
Sarkozy,  as  EU  president,  has  indeed  given  measureable  new  momentum 
to  ESDP.  Or  have  the  turbulent  events  that  occurred  during  Frances  ELI 
presidency — Irish  rejection  of  the  Lisbon  Treaty  on  12  June  2008, 25  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Georgia  in  August  of  2008,  as  well  as  the  financial  crisis 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  that  year — thrown  Sarkozy  off  of  his  plans  as  Europe’s 
senior  crisis  manager? 

The  answer  is  clearly  no;  for,  largely  unnoticed  by  the  general  public,  the 
European  Council  on  11—12  December  2008  “reaffirmed  its  intention  to 
take  concrete  steps  to  lend  new  momentum  to  European  security  and  defense 
policy  and  thereby  take  into  account  the  new  responsibilities  that  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  Europe’s  security.”26  The  “Statement  of  the  European  Council 
on  the  Consolidation  of  the  ESDP”  contains  everything  France  had  proposed: 
a  revision  of  the  ESS\  the  pledge  to  remedy  the  “inadequacies  in  Europe’s  exist¬ 
ing  capabilities  through  the  gradual  improvement  of  its  civilian  and  military 
capacities,”  together  with  a  detailed  “Statement  on  Improving  Capabilities”27; 
the  commitment  to  be  able  to  simultaneously  conduct  up  to  19  military  and 
civilian  ESDP  missions  of  differing  dimensions;  and  an  “Erasmus  militaire” 
to  promote  cooperation  in  training  efforts;  as  well  as  an  explicit  declaration 
“to  improve  cooperation  between  the  EU  and  NATO  ...  in  full  complemen¬ 
tarity  .  .  .  within  a  framework  of  renewed  transadantic  partnership.”  For  this 
purpose,  “an  informal  high-level  EU-NATO  group”  should  be  established,  as 
per  France’s  proposal.  The  single,  albeit  serious,  deficiency  remaining  in  ESDP 
resolutions  relates  to  the  highly  sensitive  question  as  to  the  development  of 
an  independent  European  central  command  and  the  European  Council’s 
inclination  to  merely  endorse  the  efforts  undertaken  by  Solana  “toward  the 
creation  of  a  new  integrated  structure  for  civil-military  planning”  of  ESDP 
operations.  It  was  Great  Britain,  above  all,  that  rebuffed  French  plans  to  add 
20-30  additional  personnel  to  the  90  already  serving  in  the  still  embryonic 
EU  Operations  Center.28  And  yet,  following  the  summit  in  December  2008, 
Defense  Minister  Herve  Morin  declared  nevertheless  that  “everything  we  put 
on  the  table  a  year  ago  is  now  in  the  works.”29 

Will  Reintegration  Mean  the  End  of 
the  “Exception  Fran^aise”? 

Sarkozy’s  new  NATO  policy  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  France’s 
special  role  in  the  alliance  has  become  untenable  and  is  no  longer  in  keeping 
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with  French  interests.  This  view  was  shared  by  the  team  of  experts  who,  in 
June  of  2008,  presented  the  new  white  book,  Defense  and  National  Security. 
“The  report  backs  Sarkozy’s  position  in  calling  for  France  to  return  to  the 
integrated  structures  of  NATO.”30 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question  as  to  exactly  how  this  “complete  reinte¬ 
gration”  should  occur.  Will  France  become  another  NATO  member  like 
all  the  rest?  Will  Paris  abandon  its  motto  “Friends,  allies,  but  not  aligned” 
and  obediently  join  the  Atlanticist  camp?  In  short,  will  this  mean  the  end 
of  the  “exception  franchise”  in  matters  of  defense  and  security  policy? 

The  answer  must  surely  be  no,  since  full  reintegration  will  not  be  as 
all-encompassing  as  it  sounds.  While  France  will  rejoin  the  DPC — where 
central  issues  such  as,  currently,  the  US  missile  shield  will  be  decided — the 
same  does  not  apply  to  the  NPG.  This  will  allow  France  to  retain 
an  autonomous  decision-making  power  over  the  Force  de  Frappe.  As 
Sarkozy  has  stated,  “France’s  nuclear  deterrent  will  remain  a  stricdy  national 
responsibility.”31  Also,  France  will  still  not  be  placing  any  troops  under 
NATO  control  during  peacetime.  Lastly,  it  is  not  expected  that  France 
will  commit  itself  to  a  quantitatively  complete  reintegration  in  the  alliance’s 
integrated  structures,  since  to  be  represented  in  these  structures  at  the 
same  level  as  Britain  or  Germany,  it  would  have  to  increase  its  presence 
there  tenfold,  from  120  to  1,200.  Since  this  is  beyond  France’s  capacity  to 
accomplish  over  the  short  term,  either  financially  or  in  terms  of  person¬ 
nel,  and  since  France  considers  this  institution  to  be  bloated  even  as  it  is, 
an  “integration  a  minima”  seems  the  more  likely  outcome,  “representing 
greater  symbolic  and  political  than  practical  or  military  significance.”32  At 
the  NATO  summit  of  3—4  April  2009,  France  let  it  be  known  that  it  will 
send  some  15  generals  to  the  military  structures.33 

Also  of  great  symbolic  importance  will  be  France’s  future  access  to 
NATO  command  posts.  “France  can  only  take  its  place  in  NATO  when  it 
is  granted  a  proper  seat  at  the  table” — was  once  Chirac’s,  and  now  Sarkozy’s, 
mantra.34  According  to  press  reports,  Sarkozy,  or  rather  his  chief  advisor, 
Jean-David  Levitte,  has  already  gotten  consent  from  James  Jones,  President 
Obama’s  national  security  advisor,  that  France  can  assume  the  ACT  com¬ 
mand  in  Norfolk  as  well  as  the  regional  command  in  Lisbon,  to  which 
Paris  has  contributed  significantly.35 

Knowledge  of  these  plans  and  the  general  prospect  of  reintegration 
sparked  a  lively  debate  within  France,  since  resistance  to  Sarkozy’s  assault 
against  the  Gaullist  holy  of  holies  extends  beyond  the  military  itself.  The 
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general  public  is  also  concerned  that  Sarkozy’s  new  NATO  policy  could 
undermine  France’s  international  clout  and  reduce  its  influence  and  the 
independence  that  has  allowed  it  to  say  things  that  others  only  think.  Former 
Socialist  foreign  minister,  Hubert  Vedrine,  put  it  in  particularly  stark 
terms:  Were  France  to  become  a  “normal  ally,”  many  countries  would 
view  this  as  its  “re-subordination  under  the  US;”  it  would  lead  to  the 
“marginalization  of  French  power  internationally.”36  Others  fear  the  sur¬ 
render  of  an  important  element  of  French  identity.37  Still  others  demand 
that  the  link  between  reintegration  and  the  Europeanization  of  NATO  be 
strictly  enforced.  Especially  widespread  are  the  doubts  that  Sarkozy’s  new 
NATO  policy  will  provide  ESDP  the  critical  momentum  it  needs.  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that,  through  reintegration,  France  will  sacrifice  its  traditional 
ambitions,  wonders  Laurent  Zecchini,  who  concludes  that  “La  messe  at- 
lantiste  est  dite”  [the  Atlanticism  is  only  so-called].38 

To  politically  neutralize  accusations  that  the  final  result  of  this  process 
would  be  France’s  unconditional  reintegration  into  NATO,  Prime  Minister 
Fran^oise  Fillon  coupled  the  parliamentary  debate  that  took  place  17 
March  2009  to  a  confidence  vote,  so  that  representatives  serving  in  the 
majority  who  were  opposed  to  the  move  would  be  bound  by  parliamentary 
discipline.39  In  addition,  Sarkozy  sought  to  demonstrate  his  independence 
vis-a-vis  the  new  US  president  during  the  summit  marathon  in  early  April 
(the  G20  in  London,  the  NATO  anniversary  in  Strasbourg  and  Kehl,  and 
the  EU  summit  in  Prague).  Like  other  Europeans,  for  instance,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  through  only  to  a  limited  degree  on  Obama’s  appeal  to  demonstrate 
greater  engagement  in  Afghanistan.  And  he  openly  opposed  Obama’s  view 
that  Turkey  should  be  made  a  full  member  of  the  EU.  A  certain  degree 
of  competition  between  the  two  leaders  became  evident  over  the  issue  of 
future  disarmament  policy.  As  departing  head  of  the  EU  Council,  Sarkozy 
had,  as  early  as  8  December  2008,  gotten  EU  foreign  ministers  to  agree  to 
a  statement  devoted  to  nuclear  disarmament.  As  part  of  preparations  for 
the  review  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  set  for  2010,  the  EU 
was  thus  making  the  first  concrete  proposals  for  nuclear  disarmament.40 
Sarkozy  wanted  to  signal  the  new  US  president  that  Europe  has  a  right 
to  have  a  say  in  the  matter,  too.  Obama,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the 
vision  of  a  nuclear-free  world — as  he  proposed  to  great  effect  on  5  April 
2009  in  Prague — to  be  an  integral  part  of  his  claim  to  global  leadership.41 
Sarkozy  has  downplayed  the  implications  of  Obama’s  scheme,  indicating 
that  the  US  president  is  merely  drawing  on  existing  measures  and  pro- 
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posals  to  camouflage  the  United  States’  previous  policy  of  delaying  such 
efforts.42 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  that  despite  having  only  just  completed  rein¬ 
tegration  into  NATO,  a  France  that  still  reserves  certain  special  privileges  to 
itself  while  seeking  to  limit  US  claims  to  leadership  cannot  be  said  to  have 
simply  conformed,  nor  has  it  aligned  itself  as  much  as  one  may  have  thought. 
A  complete  end  to  the  exception  francaise  is  therefore  not  in  the  offing. 

The  Catalytic  Potential  of  France’s 
New  NATO  Policy:  Future  Prospects 

President  Sarkozy  carried  through  on  France’s  full  reintegration  into 
NATO  because  of  the  significant  catalytic  potential  he  attaches  to  it.  The 
backing  he  received  from  Germany  at  the  Munich  Security  Conference 
in  February  2009  offered  the  first  indication  that  he  was  correct.  On  4-5 
February,  he  and  Chancellor  Angela  Merkel  jointly  presented  a  paper  re¬ 
garding  the  future  of  the  alliance  and  of  EU-NATO  relations,  proffering 
Franco-German  proposals  that  for  the  first  time  were  set  forth  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  new  US  administration.4-1  What  is  especially  worth 
emphasizing  about  this  remarkable,  content-rich  initiative  is  Merkel’s  and 
Sarkozy’s  call  for  joint  decision  making  within  the  alliance — since  “one¬ 
sided  moves  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  partnership” — and  their 
demand  that  strengthening  European  security  policy  be  a  premise  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  equality,  saying,  “We  Europeans  must  speak  with  one  voice.”  Most 
evident,  however,  is  their  shared  opposition  to  the  transformation  of  NATO 
into  a  global  security  agency  of  the  sort  the  United  States  has  long  sought 
to  establish.  Paris  and  Berlin,  by  contrast,  “do  not  want  to  reinvent”  NATO 
fundamentals,  and  they  recognize  Article  5  of  the  NATO  Treaty  as  the  “core 
element”  of  what  is  an  “essentially  military  alliance.”  In  this  way,  Merkel 
and  Sarkozy  have  established  a  clearly  outlined  framework  interwoven  with 
Franco-German  objectives  for  the  debate  over  a  new  NATO  strategy  now 
set  to  begin.  And  they  take  the  view  of  the  new  US  administration  at  its 
word,  as  expressed  by  the  new  national  security  advisor,  Gen  James  Jones, 
who  has  promised  the  allies  increased  cooperation  and  reciprocal  coordi¬ 
nation.44  It  appears  that  France’s  new  NATO  policy  can  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
the  degree  that  Germany,  with  France  as  a  full  NATO  member  by  its  side,  is 
prepared  to  substantially  strengthen  Europe’s  foreign  and  security  policy. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  consummation  of  France’s  return  to  NATO 
has  produced  no  direct  vitalizing  effects  within  the  alliance.  Reintegration 
became  practically  a  non-event  during  NATO’s  anniversary  celebration. 
The  “Strasbourg/Kehl  Summit  Declaration”  states  laconically:  “We  warmly 
welcome  the  French  decision  to  fully  participate  in  NATO  structures;  this 
will  further  contribute  to  a  stronger  alliance.”  Even  Point  20  of  the  declara¬ 
tion,  in  which  NATO  “recognizes  the  importance  of  a  stronger  and  more 
capable  European  defense  and  welcomes  the  EU’s  efforts  to  strengthen  its 
capabilities  and  its  capacity  to  address  common  security  challenges,”  fails  to 
offer  much  promise  for  a  Europe  of  defense.45 

For  that  reason,  we  will  have  to  wait  on  a  new  alliance  strategy  (which  was 
commissioned  at  the  anniversary  summit  and  will  be  out  by  2010)  to  assess 
the  actual  catalytic  effect  of  France’s  new  NATO  policy  on  Europe’s  role  in 
the  alliance.  It  is  primarily  up  to  Europeans  to  achieve  substantive  changes. 
Are  France’s  26  EU  teammates  at  all  ready  and  willing  to  credibly  divide 
up  power  and  the  responsibilities  of  burden  sharing  in  a  reformed  alliance? 
Only  if  they  are  will  it  be  clear  that  Sarkozy’s  gambit  has  worked  and  his  new 
NATO  policy  has  produced  a  real  reorientation  of  the  alliance. 
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Beate  Neuss 

The  End  of  the  “Unipolar  Moment” 

“America  and  Europe  still  look  to  one  another  before  they  look  to  any¬ 
one  else.  Our  partnership  has  benefitted  us  all.”1  Having  been  in  office 
only  a  few  days,  Vice  Pres.  Joe  Biden  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
presented  by  his  appearance  at  the  Munich  Security  Conference  in  February 
of  2009  to  spread  his  vision  of  transatlantic  cooperation.  The  message 
behind  the  vice  president’s  charm  offensive  could  hardly  have  been  any 
clearer:  “My  dear  Europeans,”  he  seemed  to  say,  “of  course  we  are  still 
dependent  on  one  another!  Of  course  we  still  need  each  other!  Coopera¬ 
tion  is  essential!  And,  yes,  we  still  need  Europe’s  advice  and  support!” 

America’s  position  with  regard  to  the  symmetry  or  asymmetry  of 
the  transatlantic  relationship  can  be  found,  diplomatically  formulated, 
between  the  lines  of  the  vice  president’s  speech.  In  short:  “We’re  going  to 
attempt  to  recapture  the  totality  of  America’s  strength.”  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  retains  its  claim  to  the  role  of  world’s  leading  power — as 
first  among  equals.  Consequently,  the  sort  of  dialogue  between  equals  that 
Europeans  so  eagerly  desire  with  the  United  States  will  not  be  based  solely 
on  interdependence — that  is  to  say,  on  mutual  dependence — and  instead 
presupposes  to  a  degree  a  symmetric  distribution  of  power. 


Reprinted  with  courtesy  from  Die  Aussenpolitik  der  USA:  Prdsident  Obamas  neuer  Kurs  und  die  Zukunji 
der  transatlantischen  Beziehungen  [  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  USA:  President  Obama’s  New  Course  and  the  Future 
of  Transatlantic  Relations ],  Berichte  &  Studien  Nr.  89  [Reports  &  Studies  no.  89],  ed.  Reinhard  C.  Meier- 
Walser  (Munich:  Hanns-Seidel  Foundation,  2009),  ISBN  978-3-88795-3 44-7,  http://www.hss.de/english/ 
politics-education/academy-for-politics-and-current-afFairs.html.  Book  may  be  ordered  from  http://www 
.hss.de/mediathek/publikationen/detailinformationen.html?tx_ddceventsbrowser_pi2%5Bpublication 

_id%5D=279. 

Beate  Neuss  is  a  professor  of  international  relations  at  Chemnitz  University  of  Technology.  She  has 
taught  at  Munich  University  and  was  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  She 
is  the  author  of  Geburtshelfer  Fur  op  as:  Die  Rolle  der  USA  im  europdischen  Einigungsprozess  (Baden-Baden: 
Nomos,  2000).  Her  fields  of  research  include  European  integration  and  German  and  European  foreign 
and  security  policies. 
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It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Washington  placed  such  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  its  partnership  with  Europe  as  a  whole — not  just  with  “new” 
Europe — and  on  the  need  for  cooperation  and  support.  In  May  of  1989, 
Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush  presented  the  idea  of  “partners  in  leadership”2 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  the  United  States  searched  for 
practical  support  in  transforming  political  structures  in  post-revolutionary 
Europe.  Europe’s  inability,  acting  either  as  individual  states  or  through  the 
European  Union,  to  deal  effectively  with  the  wars  going  on  at  its  own  front 
door,  in  the  Balkans,  and  with  other  global  challenges — together  with  the 
United  States’  largely  unchallenged  preeminence  from  1991  on — masked 
the  fact  that  Washington  needed  to  act  in  close  cooperation  with  its  allies 
to  fulfill  its  global  role.  The  experience  of  trying  to  fund  and  conduct 
two  wars  with  an  increasingly  reluctant  and  ever-shrinking  “coalition  of 
the  willing”  proved  to  be  too  costly  in  every  respect.  The  legitimacy  of 
American  leadership  was  weakened  when  the  United  States  was  not  able 
to  count  on  political  support  from  even  the  principal  European  powers  for 
its  controversial  war  in  Iraq. 

Immediately  after  taking  office,  the  new  US  administration,  which  had 
received  considerable  advance  praise  in  Europe  from  both  official  circles 
and  the  general  public,  put  in  a  high-profile  appearance  at  the  Munich 
Security  Conference  in  February  2009,  in  order  to  press  the  “reset  button” 
in  transatlantic  relations.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  45-year  history  of  the 
convocation  that  a  US  vice  president  had  appeared  at  the  event,  and  Biden 
used  that  opportunity  to  demonstrate  a  resolve  “to  set  a  new  tone.”3  Prior 
to  Barack  Obama’s  election  victory,  government  officials  and  analysts  in 
Europe  had  speculated  with  some  concern  about  the  elevated  expectations 
and  demands  that  the  new  president  likely  would  direct  at  Europe.  But 
even  now  that  the  first  of  those  demands  have  been  publicly  articulated, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  great  sense  of  relief  at  being  able  to  work  with  a 
more  cooperative  administration  on  pressing  world  problems — such  as  the 
global  financial  and  economic  crisis,  climate  issues,  securing  energy  sup¬ 
plies,  international  terrorism,  and  the  continuing  problems  in  the  Middle 
East — none  of  which  can  be  solved  without  the  United  States.  Europe 
needs  US  support  to  pursue  its  interests  and  achieve  its  goals.  Therefore, 
there  is  an  increasing  awareness  on  both  sides  that  the  enormous  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  tasks  and  problems  we  face  demand  cooperative  action.  This 
fundamental  commonality  of  interest  is  useful  in  interdependent  relation¬ 
ships,  even  when  those  relationships  are  not  symmetrical  in  nature.  The 
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degree  of  agreement  that  exits  on  implementation  determines  the  extent 
of  the  actual  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Symmetry:  Economic  Interdependence 

“It’s  not  logical  to  talk  about  a  risk  of  recession  in  Germany,”  the  EU 
commissioner  for  economics  and  finance,  Joaquin  Alumnia,  announced 
in  January  2008.  “The  United  States  economy  .  .  .  has  serious  problems 
with  fundamentals.  We  haven’t.”4  And  yet,  by  late  summer  of  2008,  the 
collapse  of  Lehman  Brothers  dramatically  demonstrated  that  America’s 
crisis  was  Europe’s  crisis,  too,  as  the  viruses  infecting  the  American  finan¬ 
cial  system  quickly  spread  to  Europe.  The  progress  of  the  financial  crisis 
and  the  recession  that  followed  revealed  just  how  deeply  interconnected 
the  transatlantic  economy  is,  and  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  crisis  would 
only  be  overcome  through  cooperative  effort.  And  yet,  despite  public  calls 
for  cooperation,  there  are  clear  indications  that  protectionist  impulses  are 
proving  difficult  to  suppress  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  old  adage  still  applies,  which  says  that  when  America 
catches  a  cold,  Europe  gets  the  flu.  Generally  speaking,  Europe  has  in 
recent  years  become  more  competitive  and  increasingly  oriented  toward 
the  broader  world  market.  The  European  Union,  with  its  480  million  in¬ 
habitants,  now  possesses  a  larger  domestic  market  than  the  United  States, 
with  its  303  million  inhabitants;  so  it  is  possible  that  the  EU  may  avoid 
becoming  any  more  caught  up  in  the  swirl  of  recession  than  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  also  important  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  its  domestic  market 
and  existing  legal  structures,  EU  member  states  find  it  difficult  to  act  in 
concert  and  instead  tend  to  fall  back  on  protectionist  measures  that  work 
to  the  detriment  of  others  in  the  EU. 

Public  discussion  is  currently  focused  on  the  negative  side  of  inter¬ 
dependence,  with  the  sale  of  Opel  offering  just  one  example  of  more 
general  developments.  It  is  important,  therefore,  not  to  forget  that  inter¬ 
dependence  has  an  upside  as  well  and  that  it  is  this  which  has  provided 
for  the  high  level  of  prosperity  and  global  economic  influence  enjoyed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Interdependence  and  Global  Influence 

The  European  Union  and  the  United  States  are  the  strongest  economic 
regions  in  the  world.  The  EU  is  responsible  for  38  percent  of  world  trade, 
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if  one  includes  internal  trade.5  But  even  when  only  taking  into  account 
trade  with  outside  third  parties,  the  EU  is  still  the  world’s  largest  economic 
power,  with  17.4  percent  of  world  trade,  followed  by  the  United  States 
at  11.9  percent — so  that  both  together,  accounting  for  nearly  a  third  of 
world  trade,  can  be  considered  the  world’s  dominant  economic  powers.6 
This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the  structure  of  the 
world  economic  order,  given  that  the  United  States  and  the  EU  account  for 
60  percent  of  global  economic  productivity.  This  is  what  has  placed  them 
in  a  position  (thus  far  at  least)  to  dominate  those  institutions  responsible 
for  shaping  global  economic  policy — which  in  turn  has  provided  them 
the  ability  to  pursue  American  and  European  interests  and  put  into  place 
American  and  European  policies. 

No  two  economic  regions  are  as  closely  intertwined  as  these.  In  terms  of 
trade  volume,  each  is  the  other’s  largest  trading  partner.  Germany  alone  sells 
as  many  goods  to  the  United  States  as  it  does  to  China  and  India  combined. 
The  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  EU-produced  goods, 
with  21.9  percent  of  the  EU’s  products  going  to  the  United  States.  And  in 
terms  of  import  goods,  the  United  States  is  in  second  place,  behind  China, 
at  12.7  percent  (as  of  2007).  European  exports  constitute  18.4  percent  of 
total  American  imports,  while  the  EU  takes  in  21.8  percent  of  America’s 
exports.  And  trade  in  the  service  sector  is  similarly  upbeat.  Both  sides  are 
thus  intimately  bound  together  through  trade  and  overall  economic 
development.7 

Trade  between  the  two  has  grown  steadily,  producing  consistent  trade  sur¬ 
pluses  for  Europe.  The  totality  of  exchange,  including  the  rapidly  growing 
service  sector,  is  estimated  at  $3.7  billion,8  making  the  transatlantic  region  the 
cornerstone  of  the  world’s  economy.  Moreover,  this  trade  consists  principally 
of  high-value  finished  goods,  which  in  turn  means  it  is  linked  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  well-paying  jobs. 

Trade  by  both  regions  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  with  Asia, 
is  growing  rapidly,  while  transatlantic  trade  prior  to  the  current  economic 
crisis  grew  at  only  a  modest  average  rate  of  3  percent.  But  the  liberal  market 
economies  of  the  United  States  and  the  EU,  each  operating  within  its 
respective  context  of  legal  and  political  protections,  have  seen  to  it  that 
trade  has  been  replaced  by  investment.  European  and  American  direct  in¬ 
vestments  are  now  the  primary  drivers  behind  the  transatlantic  economy. 
Well  over  half  of  all  trade  is  made  up  of  the  exchange  of  goods  traded 
within  companies.  Americans  have  been  responsible  for  57  percent  of 
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foreign  investment  in  the  EU  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  decade. 
Nowhere  else  does  the  US  economy  invest  more  than  it  does  in  particular 
European  countries.  In  2007,  US  investments  in  the  EU  were  three  times 
the  amount  invested  in  all  of  Asia!  American  firms  operating  in  Europe 
produce  three  times  as  many  goods  as  the  United  States  exports  to  the  EU; 
and  the  ratio  is  similar  for  Europe.9 

The  effect  of  this  investment  on  the  job  market  is  impressive:  3.6 
million  Europeans  work  for  American  companies — including  367,000 
Germans  employed  in  manufacturing,  out  of  a  total  of  some  600,000 
jobs  in  Germany  as  a  whole.10  European  companies  and  their  subsidiaries 
employ  even  more  Americans:  roughly  four  million.  This  means  far  more 
jobs  are  produced  in  the  United  States  than  are  exported  to  so-called  low- 
wage  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  or  Asia.  In  all,  more  than  eight  million 
people  living  in  the  transatlantic  economic  region  are  employed  by  com¬ 
panies  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  one  includes  those  jobs 
created  indirectly  through  direct  investments,  then  the  estimated  number 
comes  to  a  total  of  12-14  million  jobs,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  profes¬ 
sional  areas  at  average  or  above-average  levels  of  pay.11 

Tied  together  with  direct  investments  is  the  substantial  level  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  research  and  development  carried  out  by  both  sides.  Here,  too, 
there  is  no  comparable  activity  going  on  between  countries  or  regions 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.12  This  means  job  creation  and  net  production 
occur  not  only  as  a  result  of  intensive  trade  but  also  more  often  locally, 
within  each  respective  market.  The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  EU 
member  countries  depends  decisively  on  the  intensive  integration  existing 
between  the  two  sides. 

Clearly,  this  degree  of  integration  between  sovereign  states  exists  no¬ 
where  else.  In  contrast  to  the  early  postwar  years,  interdependence  is  now 
much  more  symmetric,  as  the  distribution  of  power  and  dependency  between 
economies  has  come  into  greater  balance.  European  influence  in  shaping 
the  structures  of  the  world  economy  is  now  plainly  evident:  The  expansion 
of  the  G7  into  the  G8;  the  inclusion  of  emerging  market  economies  at  the 
G8  meeting  in  Heiligendamm  in  2007;  and  the  crisis  meeting  of  G-20 
finance  ministers  in  2009 — all  can  be  traced  to  European  initiatives.  The 
current  economic  crisis  has  promoted  the  formation  of  a  united  front.13 

During  the  conflict  between  several  European  countries  and  the  United 
States  over  the  Iraq  war,  when  political  relations  were  “poisoned”  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Condoleezza  Rice)  and  communication  at  senior  levels  seriously 
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encumbered,  discussion,  especially  in  Germany,  focused  on  what  effect  this 
political  conflict  would  have  on  economic  relations  and  whether  German 
or  French  jobs  might  be  endangered  by  it  as  a  result.  And  yet,  despite 
the  worst  deterioration  in  political  relations  since  1945,  the  transatlantic 
economy  was  not  detrimentally  affected.  What  ill  feeling  that  did  arise 
remained  largely  limited  to  the  temporary  renaming  of  french  fries  to  “free¬ 
dom  fries.”  More  importantly,  economic  integration  served  as  the  “glue” 
that  provided  a  stable  basis  for  ongoing  relations;  economic  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  remained  strong,  even  when  political  relations  were  disrupted. 
A  reading  of  bare  facts  and  figures  offers  only  a  hint  of  the  flourishing 
nature  of  the  transatlantic  economy  and  of  the  intense  communication  and 
lively  exchange  of  people  and  ideas  it  encompasses.  It  is  this  exchange  that 
has  been  able  to  at  least  partially  substitute  for  the  loss  of  understanding  and 
affinity  each  side  held  for  the  other  before  the  flow  of  GIs  once  stationed  to 
Germany  had  ceased. 

Differing  rates  of  growth  in  the  developing  world  and  in  other  continents 
and  the  related  shifts  in  economic  power  occurring  in  an  already  multipolar 
world  demonstrate  conclusively  that  neither  side  in  the  transatlantic  economy 
can  pursue  its  interests  alone  in  shaping  the  world’s  economic  order. 

Asymmetries  in  Power  Structures 

Since  1990,  the  European  Union  has  taken  ever  greater  strides  toward  be¬ 
coming  an  important  global  player.  But  even  though  Hillary  Clinton  placed 
Brussels  high  on  her  itinerary  and  declared  during  a  visit  there  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  2009  that  the  EU  is  a  “great  power,”14  there  still  exists  an 
asymmetry  of  political  clout  in  the  transatlantic  region  stemming  from  the 
structural  differences  in  political  coherence  between  a  properly  constituted 
great  power,  such  as  the  United  States,  and  the  European  Union.  While  the 
EU  speaks  with  one  voice  in  international  organizations  and  acts  according 
to  commonly  held  regulations  and  legal  codes,  in  matters  of  foreign  and 
security  policy  it  still  operates  on  an  intergovernmental  basis,  which  means 
all  essential  decisions  must  be  reached  through  unanimous  consent  among 
all  27  member  states. 

This  asymmetry  is  conspicuous  in  political  matters,  especially  in  foreign 
and  security  policy.  The  European  Union’s  international  presence  remains 
diffuse  owing  to  its  institutional  and  legal  structures.  So  long  as  the  Lisbon 
Treaty  is  not  allowed  to  take  effect,  the  EU  must  operate  according  to  the 
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rules  set  down  in  the  Amsterdam  Treaty,  which  call  for  the  EU  presidency 
to  rotate  every  six  months.  This  means  that  EU  member  states  have  to 
constantly  accustom  themselves  to  new  leadership,  and  policy  continuity 
cannot  be  ensured.  Since  the  EU’s  contours  as  a  union  of  states  sui  generis 
can  be  difficult  to  discern  and  the  strength  of  the  EU  presidency  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  relative  power  of  the  member  state  currently  holding  that 
office,  the  foreign  policy  significance  of  the  EU  is  often  easily  underestimated 
by  other  global  actors.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  speak  with  individual 
member  states  direcdy  and  to  seek  to  divide  them  from  one  another.  A  dra¬ 
matic  example  of  this  occurred  during  the  run-up  to  the  Iraq  war  when  the 
EU15,  and  even  the  six  founding  members,  were  divided  into  two  camps, 
each  pursuing  different  policies  with  the  United  States  and  on  Iraq. 

In  addition  to  the  rotating  EU  presidency,  there  is  also  the  anomalous 
position  of  “ffigh  Representative  for  Common  Foreign  and  Security 
Policy.”  Javier  Solana  has  occupied  this  office,  created  in  1987  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amsterdam,  since  1999,  which  means  he  at  least  has  been  able 
to  provide  a  recognized  constant  in  Europe’s  common  foreign  and  security 
policy  (CFSP).  He  is  part  of  the  CFSP  troika  made  up  of  the  current  EU 
president  and  the  currently  presiding  head  of  the  EU  Commission.  But 
the  end  result  of  this  confusion  of  political  and  institutional  responsibility 
is  that  Henry  Kissinger’s  old  wisecrack — “Who  do  I  dial  up  when  I  want 
to  talk  to  Europe?” — still  remains  relevant  today. 

The  Treaty  of  Lisbon  could  bring  significant  improvement  in  this  regard 
by  creating  the  office  of  “President  of  the  European  Council,”  who  would 
serve  a  two-and-a-half-year  term  and  could  be  reelected  once,  while  being 
prohibited  from  simultaneously  holding  office  in  any  member  state.  The 
“High  Representative”  would  also  serve  as  both  chair  of  the  EU  foreign  affairs 
council  and  vice  president  of  the  commission,  responsible  for  foreign  policy. 
His  job  would  be  to  provide  for  a  coherent  European  foreign  policy,  and 
he  would  be  supported  in  his  responsibilities  by  a  European  foreign  service.15 
This  structure  promises  greater  continuity,  unity,  higher  visibility,  greater 
confidence,  and,  ultimately,  improved  efficiency  in  the  EU  in  matters  of 
global  concern — and,  it  would  also  provide  an  answer  to  Kissinger’s  ques¬ 
tion  about  Europe’s  telephone  number.  The  effect  of  such  a  reform  should 
not  be  underestimated:  certainty  and  consistency  allow  Europe’s  partners 
to  feel  more  secure  about  the  decisions  they  take  and  are  therefore  impor¬ 
tant  prerequisites  for  achieving  international  goals.  Putting  the  Treaty  of 
Lisbon  into  force — a  European  “Yes,  we  can!”  indispensible  to  European 
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self-assertion — would  constitute  a  step,  albeit  a  small  one,  toward  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  transatlantic  asymmetry.  But  even  so,  the  complex  inter¬ 
governmental  coordination  processes  would  still  remain. 

The  “first  network-like  governing  system  in  history”16  obviously  would 
operate  according  to  a  different  logic  than  the  American  federal  system  in 
the  way  it  shapes  political  will  on  significant  questions  relating  to  foreign 
policy.  Reaching  quick  decisions  in  times  of  crisis  would  prove  difficult. 
This  is  especially  true  in  matters  involving  the  threat  or  actual  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  force.  The  process  of  creating  political  consensus  in  the  multitiered 
European  system  requires  that  approval  be  obtained  at  the  national  level 
(often  in  [coalition]  governments  and  in  parliament),  as  well  as  between 
member  states  and  at  the  EU  level.  Consequently,  Europe  will  for  the 
foreseeable  future  not  be  able  to  achieve  the  sort  of  efficient  decision¬ 
making  structures  the  United  States  possesses — nor  will  it  wish  to,  since 
it  would  not  accept  the  reduction  of  national  sovereignty  such  a  structure 
would  entail.  But  some  things  can  still  be  improved  nonetheless:  Europe 
lacks  a  counterpart  to  the  US  National  Security  Council,  for  example, 
where  interests  are  defined,  priorities  set,  and  strategies  developed.  This 
constitutes  a  serious  shortcoming. 

Europe’s  Growing  Empowerment 

Despite  all  the  deficiencies  the  European  Union  demonstrates  in  the 
areas  of  foreign  and  security  policy,  it  has  nevertheless  managed  to  respond 
to  all  major  crises — the  wars  in  the  Balkans,  international  terrorism,  natural 
disasters,  and  the  threats  emanating  from  fragile  states — with  increasing 
foreign  and  security  policy  cooperation,  a  growing  coherence,  and  bur¬ 
geoning  international  presence.  The  war  in  Kosovo  in  1999  in  particular 
acted  as  a  catalyst  in  consolidating  a  European  military  component. 
Consensus  proved  elusive  on  key  points  of  some  important  questions; 
for  example,  on  the  EU’s  position  with  respect  to  America’s  Iraq  policy 
in  2003.  But  the  EU  learned  from  its  ensuing  powerlessness,  and  in 
2003  it  was  able  to  provide  for  greater  clarity  about  its  common  interests, 
threats,  and  goals  through  the  formulation  of  the  European  Security 
Strategy  (ESS). 17  Five  years  on,  it  has  undertaken  a  review  of  both  prog¬ 
ress  made  and  continued  shortcomings.18 

The  EU  was  able  to  reach  a  common  position  on  the  war  in  Georgia 
in  2008 — albeit  with  some  difficulty,  given  its  members’  differing  views 
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about  how  to  react  to  Russian  actions  there.  The  EU’s  involvement  in  a 
conflict  that  would  have  traditionally  been  considered  America’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  resolve  demonstrated  real  progress  toward  a  European  Security  and 
Defense  Policy  (ESDP).  Clearly,  it  is  the  overextension  of  American  power 
that  has  forced  the  EU  to  expand  its  ability  to  act.  France’s  return  to  NATO’s 
military  structures  should  prove  a  plus  for  ESDP  as  well,  since  it  helps  to 
still  concerns  in  the  United  States  and  among  the  European  members  of 
the  alliance  over  the  prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  NATO  brought  about 
by  the  development  of  an  autonomous  ESDP.  Suspicions  about  French 
intentions  blocked  all  progress  on  ESDP  prior  to  the  British-French  meet¬ 
ing  at  St.  Malo  in  1994.  With  France’s  reintegration  into  NATO,  however, 
the  development  of  ESDP  should  proceed  more  easily,  especially  now  that 
Washington  has  recognized  the  need  for  independent  European  capacities 
and  no  longer  pursues  efforts  aimed  at  blocking  them. 

The  EU  sees  itself  first  and  foremost  as  a  nonmilitary  power.  It  is  this 
self-perception  that  has  contributed  to  a  tendency  to  implement  essential 
military  reforms — both  in  ESDP  and  in  NATO — only  reluctantly,  with 
great  delay,  if  at  all.  Both  the  ESS  and  the  Council  report  of  2008  on  the 
implementation  of  the  European  Security  Strategy, 19  as  well  as  the  reaction 
to  the  war  in  Georgia,  demonstrate  that  the  EU  prefers  a  strategy  that 
seeks  to  include  all  relevant  actors  in  an  “effective  multilateralism”20  and 
which  endeavors  to  uphold  the  rule  of  international  law  through  dialogue 
and  economic  and  financial  incentives.21  Beyond  a  partiality  for  the  policy 
of  prevention,  the  transatlantic  partners  differ  markedly  from  one  another 
in  other  ways  as  well.  In  principle,  the  EU  does  not  use  its  military  as  a 
means  for  issuing  threats,  though  it  clearly  does  see  the  military  as  an 
instrument  of  last  resort.  For  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  military  is  an  instrument  of  global  policy.  The 
difference  in  political  mentalities  here  is  striking.22 

Equally  striking  are  the  differences  in  the  military  capacities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Here  lies  the  single  most  important  root  cause 
for  the  asymmetry  of  political  power.  Though  Europe  has  two  million 
troops  under  arms — about  450,000  more  than  the  United  States  (as  of 
2007,  only  5  percent  of  these  can  be  sent  on  missions  abroad) — American 
military  expenditures  are  twice  those  of  Europe,  and  Europe’s  expendi¬ 
tures,  moreover,  are  not  disbursed  in  a  focused  manner.  More  than  half  of 
Europe’s  military  expenditures  go  to  personnel  costs,  while  far  too  little 
goes  into  new  military  technology.23  The  technology  gap  between 
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Europe  and  the  United  States  has  only  grown  larger  in  recent  years, 
making  interoperability  more  difficult.  Above  and  beyond  this,  there  are 
the  numerous  caveats  by  which  EU  members  who  are  also  NATO  allies 
limit  their  military  involvements.  In  addition,  Europe’s  armies  are  orga¬ 
nized  at  the  national  level,  with  little  effort  toward  specialization  or  division 
of  labor.  Despite  increasing  cooperation  by  defense  manufacturers,  there 
still  exists,  on  the  one  hand,  a  duplication  of  weapons  systems  and,  on  the 
other,  equipment  which  is  unneeded  or  ill  suited  to  dealing  with  todays  new 
challenges,  as  well  as  glaring  shortfalls  in  equipping  humanitarian  missions, 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  combat  operations  in  asymmetric  engage¬ 
ments  (not  least  in  terms  of  logistics). 

With  embarrassing  regularity  Europeans  have  failed  to  achieve  the  goals 
they  set  for  themselves.  In  1999,  for  example,  a  decision  was  made  that 
envisioned  sending  60,000  troops  abroad,  including  to  far-flung  locations, 
within  a  60-day  time  frame  for  a  period  of  a  year.  The  implementation  of 
this  policy  should  have  been  completed  by  2003,  but  currently  there  is 
only  a  stated  intention  to  implement  the  plan  “in  the  coming  years.”24  On 
the  other  hand,  two  EU  battle  groups  have  now  been  placed  in  readiness. 
These  highly  flexible,  1,500-strong  units  can  be  deployed  within  10  to 
15  days  for  missions  of  up  to  six  months  in  duration.  For  more  sweeping 
missions,  the  EU  can  draw  on  NATO  capabilities,  as  provided  for  through 
the  Berlin-Plus  agreement.25 

Europeans  do  not  shy  away  from  important,  albeit  less  dangerous 
missions — 80,000  soldiers  are  now  serving  in  UN,  NATO,  and  EU  op¬ 
erations  around  the  globe.  The  EU  is  participating  in  a  broad  array  of 
assignments — more  than  20  thus  far — ranging  from  peacekeeping  actions 
in  Aceh  following  the  tsunami  there,  to  protecting  refugees  and  engaging 
in  institution  building  in  Kosovo.  The  goal  of  acting  as  the  EU  can  be  seen 
in  the  way  in  which  it  has  presented  even  in  those  missions  that  it  is  not 
leading  as  “EU”  missions  (e.g.,  UNFIL).26  There  is,  however,  no  obvious 
strategic  vision  directing  these  operations,  something  which  the  EU  itself 
acknowledges,  as  in  December  of  2008  when  it  determined  that:  “Despite 
all  that  has  been  achieved,  implementation  of  ESS  remains  a  work  in  prog¬ 
ress.  For  our  full  potential  to  be  realized,  we  need  to  be  still  more  capable, 
more  coherent  and  more  active.”27 

Europeans  cannot  measure  themselves  using  the  United  States  as  their 
yardstick.  The  United  States  is  a  world  power  in  a  literal  sense,  with  bases 
around  the  world  that  provide  it  with  a  global  presence.  Even  so,  the  EU 
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must  make  efforts  to  become  a  credible  military  partner  with  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  its  own  contribution  to  burden  sharing  if  it  wants  to  have 
a  voice  in  decisions  shaping  strategy  and  global  order.  Its  security  policy 
relevance  has  grown  over  the  course  of  the  decade.  The  EU  has  provided 
for  regional  stability  for  its  neighbors  to  the  east  and  south  through  the 
European  Neighborhood  Policy  (ENP),  and  it  is  engaged  in  Africa,  where 
the  United  States  takes  no  active  role.  Both  of  these  serve  to  relieve  the 
United  States  from  some  of  its  traditional  role  as  world  power.  The  EU 
contributes  to  securing  the  world’s  trade  routes  around  the  Horn  of  Africa 
through  NAVFOR  Somalia  (“Operation  Atalanta”).  This  is  in  Europe’s 
own  best  interest,  yet  it  involves  assuming  a  role  on  the  high  seas  that  has 
up  to  now  been  the  purview  of  the  US  Navy.  Recently,  the  EU  also  has 
found  itself  in  the  novel  position  of  effectively  mediating  a  classic  conflict 
between  states  involving  a  resurgent  world  power,  Russia,  and  America’s 
partner,  Georgia — and  it  did  so  without  assistance  from  the  United  States, 
which  conspicuously  kept  its  distance.  But  Europe  is  also  right  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  “to  build  a  secure  Europe  in  a  better  world,  we  must  do  more  to 
shape  events.  And  we  must  do  it  now.”28  And,  this  explicitly  involves  pos¬ 
sessing  the  right  instruments  to  deal  with  emerging  global  security  policy 
challenges.  In  the  areas  of  soft  power  and  economics,  Europe  has  much  to 
offer — but  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  create  a  relationship  of  symmetry 
or  a  partnership  of  equals. 

Interdependence:  Indispensible  Partnership 

Practically  all  recent  studies  conclude  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  multipolar  world  order  and  of  radical  changes  of  unique  and  historic 
proportions.29  These  studies  all  conclude  that  Europe’s  political  and 
economic  relevance  will  shrink,  owing  to  demographic  changes  and  the 
shifting  of  the  economic  center  of  gravity  to  Asia.  By  2025  only  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world  population  will  live  in  the  North  Atlantic  region.  Global 
Trends  2025,  a  report  of  the  US  National  Intelligence  Council,  considers 
Europe  barely  worth  mentioning  in  its  examination  of  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  international  order.  The  United  States  is  also  considered  to 
be  of  declining  importance,  yet  will  remain  the  only  world  power  with 
leadership  qualities.  Even  so,  no  one  questions  the  fact  that  Washington 
must  act  multilaterally  to  regain  legitimacy,  bring  an  end  to  the  two  wars 
in  which  it  is  involved,  master  the  current  economic  crisis,  and  deal  with 
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the  other  challenges  ahead.  The  United  States  has  learned  that  even  its 
power  is  limited  and  that  unipolarity,  to  the  degree  it  ever  really  existed, 
lasted  only  for  a  brief  moment  in  time.30  It  is  now  aware  that  the  tremendous 
problems  of  global  order  cannot  be  resolved  even  by  the  mightiest  country 
on  Earth. 

Under  President  Obama,  the  transatlantic  allies  are  largely  of  one  view 
about  the  tasks  and  threats  that  lie  ahead  in  the  twenty-first  century.  In 
the  search  for  a  correlation  of  interests — whether  it  be  in  combating  ter¬ 
rorism,  shaping  the  world’s  financial  systems,  formulating  climate  policy, 
or  dealing  with  matters  of  human  rights,  nonproliferation,  or  Middle  East 
policy — it  soon  becomes  evident  that  there  exists  a  greater  congruency 
of  interests  and  goals  with  the  United  States  than  with  any  of  the  world’s 
other  emerging  or  reemerging  great  powers.  Emerging  powers  may  profit 
from  a  stable  international  order,  but  they  generally  do  not  contribute  to 
its  stability.  Since  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  EU  can  successfully 
pursue  global  policies  alone,  where  can  they  turn  in  the  new  multipolar 
constellation  of  powers  but  to  each  other?  Each,  therefore,  is  the  other’s 
indispensible  partner! 

Europe’s  interest  lies  in  a  democratic  order  coupled  to  a  social-welfare, 
market-based  economy,  which  it  sees  as  the  most  secure  foundation  for 
providing  “the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number”  (Jeremy  Bentham), 
because  this  best  combines  personal  freedom  with  the  greatest  possible 
prosperity.  EU  member  states  have  placed  the  effort  against  climate  change 
at  the  top  of  their  list  of  priorities.  And,  they  see  effective  multilateralism 
as  the  foundation  of  a  peaceful  world  order — a  view  to  which  President 
Obama  also  subscribes.  For  Europe,  but  also  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  the 
United  States  remains  the  “indispensable  nation”  (Madeleine  Albright), 
without  which  neither  the  battle  against  climate  change  nor  the  effort 
to  stop  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  can  succeed.  At 
bottom,  both  the  United  States  and  the  EU  are  striving  toward  the  goal 
of  world  governance,  which  they  see  as  the  prerequisite  for  effectively 
securing  global  peace  and  prosperity.  Precisely  what  form  this  should  take 
remains  to  be  discussed.  But  the  more  relevance  Europe  can  secure  for 
itself  (including  in  matters  relating  to  security  policy),  the  greater  will  be 
its  influence  in  that  discussion. 

Europe’s  role  has  changed  markedly  over  the  course  of  the  past  decade — 
so  much  so  that  analysts  view  the  EU  as  a  hegemonic  if  not  imperial  power, 
able  to  successfully  set  European  norms  in  both  its  own  region  and  beyond. 
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The  European  periphery  has  come  under  the  economic  and  political  domi¬ 
nation  of  Europe — while  Europe’s  borders  have  been  continuously  shifting 
outwards  through  the  admission  of  new  members  and  as  a  consequence  of 
new  political  instruments  like  the  ENP  or  the  Black  Sea  Synergy  program. 
Zaki  Laidi  has  referred  to  this  as  a  “normative  empire.”31  The  European 
Pinion’s  influence  has  grown  because  it  no  longer  seeks  its  fortunes  though 
soft  power  alone. 

Today,  Europe  may  have  more  to  offer  the  United  States,  but  does  Europe 
have  what  it  takes  to  deal  with  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing  in  dis¬ 
cussions  over  matters  of  importance?  First  of  all,  just  because  both  sides  are 
dependent  on  each  other  does  not  mean  that  they  are  equally  dependent 
on  each  other.  The  European  Union  is  in  many  ways  more  vulnerable  than 
the  United  States.  It  has  too  few  natural  resources  of  its  own,  and  those 
countries  that  supply  it  with  needed  resources  are  often  under  the  control 
of  unstable,  authoritarian  regimes.  Secondly,  mutual  dependence  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion  over  strategy  or  how  to  approach 
a  problem.  These  differences  exist  and  provide  the  grist  for  conflict.  They 
arise  out  of  differing  historical  experiences,  but  they  are  also  due  to  asym¬ 
metries  of  power,  to  America’s  insistence  on  having  a  dominant  role  in 
world  affairs,  and  to  European  shortcomings  in  security  policy. 

While  Europe’s  influence  clearly  came  to  bear  in  managing  the  global 
economic  crisis — requiring  that  Washington  follow  up  on  demands  for 
new  regulations  and  structural  reforms — controversies  over  burden  sharing 
in  security  policy  still  continue.  With  France’s  reintegration  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  structures  of  NATO,  the  underlying  controversy  over  a  European 
military  component — either  independent  in  nature  or  linked  with  NATO 
(together  with  British  suspicions  of  European  initiatives  in  this  matter) — 
should  now  be  settled.  This  will  allow  for  the  further  development  of  the 
ESDP — provided  Europe  can  summon  up  the  political  self-assertiveness 
necessary  to  secure  its  position  in  an  increasingly  complex  international 
system.  For  that,  it  will  need  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States: 
“Europe  must  see  to  it  that  America  remains  committed  to  Europe.”32 
The  United  States  is  in  need  of  a  partner  that  is  capable  of  taking  action  it¬ 
self.  This  also  entails  the  unpleasant  demand  of  Europeans  that  they  make 
a  proper  contribution  to  burden  sharing  and,  above  all,  that  the  European 
Union  be  capable  of  making  decisions  and  taking  action.  Only  then  will  it 
be  possible  to  give  real  meaning  to  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  European 
Security  Strategy  of  2003,  where  it  was  observed  that  “the  transatlantic 
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relationship  is  irreplaceable.  Acting  together,  the  European  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  be  a  formidable  force  for  good  in  the  world.  ’” 
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A  Renaissance  of  the  Powell  Doctrine? 


Alexander  Wolf 

This  article  addresses  the  question  of  when  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  we  may  expect  foreign  interventions  under  the  Obama  administra¬ 
tion.  By  chronicling  the  doctrinal  premises  of  US  intervention  policy  during 
the  “interwar  years”  (1 990-200 1)1  and  the  administration  of  George  W. 
Bush  (2001-2008),  it  will  demonstrate  that  the  “smart  power”  approach 
of  the  Obama  administration  suggests  continuity  over  radical  change. 
Despite  a  liberal  humanitarian  orientation  that  in  principle  should  look 
favorably  on  intervention,  Washington  will  consider  employing  its  military 
forces — when  necessary,  unilaterally  and  preemptively — only  to  protect  vital 
US  interests  and  only  when  confronted  by  immediate  security  threats.  A 
possible  renaissance  of  the  so-called  Powell  Doctrine  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  this  interest-based  policy  approach,  since  it  generally 
offers  a  promising  framework  for  military  intervention. 

American  Intervention  Policy  during  the 
Interwar  Years  ( 1 990-200 1 ) 

The  policies  of  the  interwar  years — that  period  between  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War’s  bipolar  order  and  the  attacks  of  1 1  September  2001  and  the 
war  on  terrorism  that  followed — were  shaped  during  the  presidencies  of 
George  H.  W.  Bush  (1989-93)  and  Bill  Clinton  (1993-2001).  Both 
presidents  were  faced  with  the  task  of  determining  at  what  point  and 
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for  what  purpose  the  use  of  US  military  forces  would  be  justified  in  the 
post-Soviet  era.  These  decisions  about  the  direction  of  US  policy  were 
part  of  the  adjustment  in  foreign  policy  by  the  “world’s  only  remaining 
superpower.”  Precisely  what  form  this  adjustment  was  to  take  became  the 
source  of  much  debate  and  depended  on  each  observer’s  limited  set  of 
experiences  and  background  as  well  as  his  or  her  ideological  persuasion 
and  outlook.2  The  only  point  of  agreement  was  that  the  old  paradigm  had 
disappeared  with  the  end  of  the  East-West  conflict.3 

Bush  Senior  and  the  Powell  Doctrine 

The  senior  President  Bush,  a  statesman  and  diplomat  who  thought  in 
terms  of  realpolitik,  viewed  the  military  pragmatically  as  one  tool  among 
several  to  be  used  sparingly  and  prudently: 

Using  military  force  makes  sense  as  a  policy  where  the  stakes  warrant,  where  and 
when  force  can  be  effective,  where  no  other  policies  are  likely  to  prove  effective, 
where  its  application  can  be  limited  in  scope  and  time,  and  where  the  potential 
benefits  justify  the  potential  costs  and  sacrifice.  .  .  .  But  in  every  case  involving  the 
use  of  force,  it  will  be  essential  to  have  a  clear  and  achievable  mission,  a  realistic 
plan  for  accomplishing  the  mission,  and  criteria  no  less  realistic  for  withdrawing 
U.S.  forces  once  the  mission  is  complete.  Only  if  we  keep  these  principles  in  mind 
will  the  potential  sacrifice  be  one  that  can  be  explained  and  justified.4 

This  sensible  set  of  criteria  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  Powell 
Doctrine.  Peter  Rudolf  has  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  Powell  Doctrine 
should  not  be  considered  identical  with  the  Weinberger  Doctrine.5  While 
the  Weinberger  Doctrine  places  emphasis  on  the  “vital  interests”  that 
trigger  state  action,  the  Powell  Doctrine  begins  with  the  interest-based 
decision  to  intervene  and  formulates  an  operational  catalogue  of  criteria  for 
the  “proper”  execution  of  military  intervention.6  Accordingly,  the  military 
should  only  be  put  to  use  when  (1)  the  national  interest  requires  it;  (2) 
the  number  of  troops  employed  corresponds  with  the  mission  they  are  to 
execute;  (3)  the  mission  is  clearly  defined,  both  politically  and  militarily; 
(4)  the  size,  composition,  and  disposition  of  the  troops  is  constantly  being 
reevaluated;  (5)  the  operation  has  the  support  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people;  and  (6)  there  is  a  clear  exit  strategy.7 

The  operational  criteria  to  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  Powell  Doctrine 
are  meant  to  set  up  barriers  to  the  ill-considered  commitment  of  military 
forces  in  poorly  planned  operations  and  to  help  prevent  “mission  creep,” 
the  unplanned  escalation  of  a  conflict.8  A  prime  example  of  a  military 
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intervention  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Powell  Doctrine  is  the 
US-led  Operation  Desert  Storm,  conducted  under  UN  auspices  for  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait  in  1991. 9 

Clinton  and  a  Difficult  Reorientation 

While  Operation  Desert  Storm  still  involved  American  forces  engag¬ 
ing  in  a  classic  state-to-state  conflict  aimed  at  deterring,  or  in  this  case, 
punishing  another  state  actor,  the  objectives  and  general  orientation  of 
US  military  interventions  changed  markedly  under  President  Clinton.  Inter¬ 
ventions  were  no  longer  instruments  of  realpolitik  aimed  at  deterring  a 
well-armed  enemy  but  were  seen  instead  as  means  for  realizing  political 
or  conceptual  or  ideological  goals.10  This  shift  first  became  evident  at  the 
beginning  of  Clinton’s  first  term  in  office  as  formulated  in  the  concept 
of  “assertive  multilateralism,”  which  took  as  its  goal  the  expansion  of 
democracy  and  freedom — a  pragmatic  “neo-Wilsonianism.”11  As  part  of 
this,  the  United  States  would  make  increased  use  of  multilateral  UN  mis¬ 
sions  to  avoid  having  to  act  or  bear  responsibility  alone.  This  approxi¬ 
mate  orientation  around  a  system  of  collective  security  “was  an  attempt  to 
bring  into  accord  the  interventionist  orientation  of  liberal  interventionism 
with  the  political  reality  of  limited  resources  and  domestic  political  restric¬ 
tions.”12  The  increased  use  of  the  American  military  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind  was  no  longer  consistent  with  the  Powell  Doctrine,  however, 
which  represented  a  foreign  policy  straightjacket  to  the  liberal  Clinton 
administration.  And  yet  Hans  Morgenthau  was  to  be  proven  correct: 
Interventions  “must  be  deduced  not  from  abstract  principles  which  are 
incapable  of  controlling  the  actions  of  governments,  but  from  the  interests 
of  the  nations  concerned  and  from  their  practice  of  foreign  policy  reflect¬ 
ing  those  interests.”13 

With  no  “peace  dividend”  materializing  and  a  recession  and  budget 
deficit  to  contend  with  at  the  start  of  the  1990s,  majority  sentiment 
in  both  the  Republican-dominated  Congress  and  among  the  American 
people  in  general  coalesced  around  the  notion  of  “a  new  nationalism, 
a  new  patriotism,  a  new  foreign  policy  that  puts  America  first  and,  not 
only  first,  but  second  and  third  as  well.”14 

Following  the  “disaster  in  Mogadishu”  in  October  1993  involving  the 
death  and  mutilation  of  18  US  soldiers  engaged  in  a  failed  operation 
aimed  at  capturing  the  warlord,  Aidid,  as  part  of  the  larger  campaign  of 
Somali  reconstruction,  the  concept  of  “assertive  multilateralism”  came  under 
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such  sharp  criticism  from  the  Congress  and  the  general  public  that  the 
Clinton  administration  was  forced  to  quickly  abandon  it,  replacing  it  with 
the  “strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement.”15  The  core  elements  of  this 
new  foreign  policy  doctrine  aimed  at  the  proliferation  of  democratic  and 
market-oriented  systems  along  with  a  partial  departure  from  unilateralism, 
a  new  selectivity  with  respect  to  foreign  crisis  management,  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  positive  developments  in  globalization  for  the  restoration  of 
American  economic  strength.16  Additionally,  Presidential  Decision  Directive 
25  (PDD-25)  of  May  1995  set  such  strict  criteria  for  American  participation 
in  multilateral  peacekeeping  operations  (both  peace  restoring  and  peace 
maintaining)  that,  as  Rudolf  and  Daalder  correctly  point  out,  it  effec¬ 
tively  amounted  to  an  unequivocal  restatement  of  the  Weinberger- 
Powell  Doctrine.17 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Factors  during  the  Interwar  Years 

The  American  presidents  of  the  interwar  period  were  unable  to  follow 
through  on  the  example  offered  by  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Due  to  the 
fundamental  changes  in  security  policy  connected  to  the  end  of  the  East- 
West  conflict  and  the  revolution  in  information  technology  (including 
the  politicizing  effect  it  had  on  an  increasingly  vocal  civil  society)  as  well 
as  the  further  fragmentation  of  traditional  international  power  structures, 
both  George  H.  W.  Bush  and  Bill  Clinton  found  themselves  frequently 
prevented  from  achieving  their  presidential  prerogatives  in  foreign  policy. 
The  diversity  of  post-Soviet  opinion  also  shifted  the  lines  of  US  domestic 
political  debate  and  intensified  the  discussion  over  American  intervention 
policy.18  “A  generation  was  coming  of  age  in  the  Congress  who  cared  less 
about  foreign  affairs,  elected  by  a  generation  of  voters  who  cared  less,  and 
reported  on  by  a  media  that  paid  less  attention.”19 

Between  the  end  of  the  “idealistic  experiment”  in  Somalia  in  May  1994 
and  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  2001,  military  interventions  were 
regularly  a  topic  of  domestic  political  debate — mainly  along  party  lines  but 
also  on  institutional  grounds  between  the  president  and  Congress.  While 
public  opinion  and  the  Congress  (principally  the  House  of  Representatives) 
disapproved  of  the  vast  majority  of  foreign  interventions,  it  should  be  noted 
that  members  of  Congress  often  rejected  them  for  purely  political  reasons 
to  gain  a  tactical  advantage  in  an  upcoming  election,  coming  out  publicly 
against  them  only  after  they  had  already  been  approved.20  The  decisions 
to  intervene  made  between  1994  and  2001  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the 
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strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement  and  PDD-25  that  established  a 
strict  delimitation  of  interests  with  respect  to  the  objectives  of  any  interven¬ 
tion  and  made  the  combat  deployment  of  American  ground  forces  practically 
impossible.  This  Clinton  Doctrine  “read  more  like  a  statement  of  when  and 
why  the  United  States  would  not  intervene  militarily  than  a  delineation  of 
when  and  why  it  would.”21 

As  a  consequence,  Washington  categorically  refused  to  get  involved 
militarily  to  stop  the  genocide  in  Rwanda,  and  military  pressure  used  in 
places  like  Bosnia  in  1995  and  Kosovo  in  1999  was  to  be  exerted  solely 
through  air  attacks — which  led  critics  to  complain,  correctly,  that  belated 
success  at  negotiated  solutions  came  at  the  price  of  increased  civilian 
casualties  from  war  and  genocide  or  that  the  administration  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  successfully  prosecuted  interventions  like  Operation  Allied  Force  in 
1999  as  precedents  for  future  operations.22 

“The  advent  of  the  modern  media  and  ...  a  change  in  generational 
attitudes  ...  in  a  country  in  which  foreign  policy  hardly  mattered”23  was 
an  enormous  influence  on  American  intervention  policy  during  the  inter¬ 
war  years  and  led  to  an  increased  reluctance  by  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
mitting  its  troops  militarily.  This  pattern  changed  after  the  terror  attacks 
of  9/11  in  New  York  and  Washington,  DC,  when  the  American  people 
were  made  painfully  aware  that  “security  is  like  oxygen:  easy  to  take  for 
granted  until  you  begin  to  miss  it.”24 

American  Intervention  Policy  in  the  Era  of  George  W.  Bush 

As  previously  shown,  American  intervention  policy  during  the  interwar 
years  had  several  different  goals.  This  changed  following  the  attacks  of 
9/11.  This  “transformational  moment”25  had  an  immense  effect  on  Americas 
collective  consciousness.  Not  since  the  American  Civil  War  had  so  many 
Americans  been  killed  on  a  single  day,  and  the  nation’s  capital  had  not 
come  under  attack  since  the  War  of  18 12. 26  The  targeting  of  civilians  not 
only  shattered  the  sense  of  territorial  security,  it  also  constituted  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  universally  held  values  of  pluralism  and  democracy.27 

The  events  of  9/ 1 1  changed  American  intervention  policy  suddenly  and 
radically.  The  so-called  Bush  Doctrine,  which  left  a  definitive  mark  on  the 
2002  National  Security  Strategy  ( NSS )  of  the  United  States  (one  might  even 
say  embodied  it),  was  built  on  the  following  elements:  First,  the  struggle 
against  international  terrorism  became  the  predominant  goal  of  American 
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foreign  and  security  policy.  Second,  this  struggle  was  not  to  be  a  short¬ 
term  project  but  instead  a  task  that  would  be  pursued  for  years  to  come.28 
Third,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  threat,  it  would  be  imperative  that  the 
United  States  bring  to  bear  all  the  means  at  its  disposal — which  was  only 
possible  (and  this  is  a  central  point  of  the  2002  NSS)  if  the  United  States 
is  guaranteed  the  freedom  to  act  preemptively.29 

The  Principles  of  the  Bush  Administration:  Preemption  and  Unilateralism 

The  Bush  administration  was  convinced  that  Americans  could  feel  secure 
only  when  global  terrorism,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack  by  “rogue 
states,”  was  completely  eliminated.  This  gave  preemptive  interventions  legiti¬ 
macy,  because  “defending  against  terrorism  and  other  emerging  21st  century 
threats  may  well  require  that  we  take  the  war  to  the  enemy.  . .  .  The  best,  and 
in  some  cases  the  only  defense,  is  a  good  offense.”30 

Additionally,  “security  will  require  all  Americans  ...  to  be  ready  for 
preemptive  action  when  necessary  to  defend  our  liberty  and  to  defend 
our  lives.”31  Preemption — the  art  of  anticipatory  self-defense  in  the  face 
of  direct  and  imminent  threats — was  largely  uncontroversial  with  respect  to 
attacks  by  terrorists.  “Law  enforcement,  covert  operations,  and  intelligence 
gathering  have  always  sought  to  preempt  terrorist  attacks,  and  such  preemp¬ 
tive  activities  are  well-established  in  international  law.  .  .  .  The  debate  in 
the  United  States  has  always  been  about  whether  the  U.S.  government  is 
doing  enough  to  stop  terrorists  preemptively,  not  whether  it  has  to  wait 
for  them  to  attack  before  acting.”32 

With  respect  to  rogue  states,  the  core  of  the  so-called  new  doctrine 
called  preemption  constituted  a  dangerous  and  radical  change  in  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  course  of  the  United  States.33  On  the  one  hand,  the  2003  NSS 
claimed  for  the  United  States  the  right  to  act  preemptively  whenever  three 
factors  coincided:  (1)  a  rogue  state  (2)  possesses  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  or  is  attempting  to  obtain  them  and  (3)  either  supports  or  harbors 
international  terrorist  groups.  Based  on  the  United  States’  hegemonic  po¬ 
sition  in  the  international  system,  political  science  professor  Werner  Link 
accurately  identifies  preemptive/preventative  self-defense  as  a  new  element 
of  international  relations,  as  follows: 

The  principle  of  sovereign  equality  and  co-subordination  of  states,  which,  despite 
all  attempts  at  relativization,  has  characterized  the  international  state  system  since 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  which  expressly  underlies  the  order  established 
under  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  system  of  hierarchies  in  which 
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the  United  States  (and  it  alone)  can  at  its  own  discretion  decide  whether  a  state 
has  forfeited  its  right  of  sovereignty  and  whether  American  military  intervention 
aimed  at  overturning  the  existing  regime  and  establishing  an  occupation  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganizing  state  authority  is  permissible.34 

Although  only  North  Korea  and  Iraq  were  identified  by  name  in  the 
doctrine,  the  criteria  it  established  could  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  other 
states  as  well.  Even  if  one  accepts  the  interpretation  offered  by  Daalder 
and  Lindsey  that  there  is  no  specific  criteria  in  the  NSS  2003  recognizing 
the  freedom  to  act  preemptively,34  there  is  still  another  problem,  addressed 
by  Henry  Kissinger:  “It  cannot  be  in  either  the  American  national  interest 
or  the  world’s  interest  to  develop  principles  that  grant  every  nation  an 
unfettered  right  of  preemption  against  its  own  definition  of  threats  to  its 
security.”36  Bruce  Jentleson  has  added  two  more  points  to  Kissinger’s  criti¬ 
cism:  the  injury  the  doctrine  inflicts  on  international  law  and  norms  as 
well  as  the  questionable  efficiency  of  preemptive  interventions.37  Central 
to  criticism  of  the  principle  of  preemption  is  the  fact  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  detailed  and  reliable  information  about  the  genuine  seriousness  of  a 
threat.  If  a  preemptive  action  cannot  be  legitimized  ex  post  facto  by  proof 
of  the  existence  of  an  imminent  threat,  then  the  action  is  not  preemption 
but  prevention  taken  in  violation  of  international  law. 

The  policies  of  preemption  and  unilateralism  first  became  a  significant 
international  problem,  however,  with  the  US  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003. 
The  US  intervention  in  Afghanistan  in  2001  took  place  with  the  aid  of  a 
coalition  of  more  than  170  countries  convinced  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
action.38  While  it  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  mission  determined 
the  nature  of  the  coalition  and  not  vice  versa,39  President  Bush’s  statement, 
“Either  you  are  with  us,  or  you  are  with  the  terrorists,”40  only  developed 
its  full  effect  as  part  of  the  manufactured  justification  for  the  Iraq  war  in 
2002-03,  dividing  the  transatlantic  community  and  its  institutions  into 
proponents  and  opponents  of  regime  change. 

“Mission  Accomplished:”  Unlearning  the  Lessons  of  Mogadishu 

The  war  against  terror  was  not  conducted  solely  out  of  an  American 
desire  for  security  but  also  as  an  expression  of  the  United  States’  interest 
in  assisting  the  spread  of  freedom.41  Like  their  ideological  kindred,  the 
liberal  humanists,  the  neoconservative  circles  in  the  Bush  administration 
were  concerned  to  establish  a  world  order  of  a  superior  normative  caliber 
in  which  the  United  States  could  fulfill  its  own  sense  of  exceptionalism.42 
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After  the  Taliban-led  government  and  al-Qaeda  fighters  had  been  driven 
out  of  Afghanistan  with  the  aid  of  Afghan  warlords,  or  at  the  latest  when 
President  Bush  landed  on  the  USS  Abraham.  Lincoln  and  declared  combat 
operations  in  Iraq  to  be  over,  it  then  became  apparent  that  there  had  been 
no,  or  least  insufficient,  planning  for  the  occupation  phase  that  followed.43 
Warnings  like  those  from  Gen  Eric  Shinseki  that  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  troops  would  be  necessary  to  stabilize  and  secure  occupied  Iraq, 
were  publically  dismissed  as  miscalculations.44 

Here  it  became  apparent  that  although  the  “Bush  Doctrine”  carried 
out  interventions  to  defend  (neoconservative  interpretations  of)  vital  in¬ 
terests,  in  contrast  to  the  Powell  Doctrine  it  did  not  spell  out  any  sort  of 
exit  strategy.  Once  violent  opposition  began  against  American  occupation 
forces,  thereby  obstructing  any  effective  process  of  reconstruction,  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  although  the  American  military’s  “shock  and  awe”  tactic 
may  have  been  effective  in  crippling  and  undermining  the  morale  of  an 
opponent  from  the  start  of  combat  operations  through  fast-paced  and 
intense  air  attacks,  it  was  not  possible  to  effectively  manage  the  occupied 
territory  using  these  same  means.  As  Carlo  Masala  has  pointed  out,  for  an 
externally  imposed  campaign  of  nation-building  to  function,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  occupying  troops  have  the  support  of  the  civilian  population, 
that  it  take  place  against  the  backdrop  of  neighboring  countries  that  are 
“kindly  disposed”  toward  the  operation,  and  that  the  occupation  and  loss 
of  sovereignty  be  temporary.45  The  Bush  administration  gave  little  empha¬ 
sis  to  these  elements  prior  to  its  interventions,  which  is  why  the  unilateral 
preemptive  NSS  of  2003  offered  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Bush  administration  had  to  find  political  and 
operational  solutions  to  the  precarious  security  situations  that  developed 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  The  2006  NSS  revised  the  unilateral,  preemp¬ 
tive  character  of  American  foreign  policy,  placing  increased  emphasis  on 
diplomatic  and  multilateral  initiatives — in  part  to  obtain  needed  support 
from  allied  countries.  The  neoconservative  sense  of  mission  and  the  goals 
of  spreading  democracy,  freedom,  and  human  rights  remained  in  effect, 
however.  Accordingly,  one  must  concur  with  Ivo  Daalder  when  he  notes 
that  the  2006  NSS  no  longer  differs  significantly  from  the  strategy  of  en¬ 
gagement  and  enlargement  of  the  Clinton  administration.46 

At  the  operational  level,  the  first  “counterinsurgency  field  manual”  since 
the  Vietnam  War  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  current  com¬ 
mander  of  Central  Command,  Gen  David  Petraeus.  Nathaniel  Fick  and 
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John  Nagl  have  summarized  its  main  points  as  follows:  “Focus  on  protect¬ 
ing  civilians  over  killing  the  enemy.  Assume  greater  risk.  Use  minimum, 
not  maximum  force.”47  It  is  true  that  these  new  guidelines  constituted  a 
nearly  complete  and  still  controversial  reformulation  of  American  military 
doctrine  responsible  for  the  massive  troop  increases  in  Iraq  as  part  of  the 
“surge”  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  security  situation  there.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  same  tactic  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  success  in  Afghanistan.48 

“Soft  Power” — Continuity  of  Substance 
alongside  a  Change  in  Style? 

During  the  election  campaign,  observers  gained  the  impression  that 
Barack  Obama  had  no  intention  to  limit  “the  use  of  military  force  ...  to 
the  role  of  protecting  the  American  people  and  the  nation’s  vital  interests  in 
the  event  of  an  actual  or  imminent  attack.”  Aside  from  self-defense,  military 
power  might  also  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  “common  security”  on  which 
global  stability  rests.  “As  a  maxim  for  the  use  of  armed  forces  beyond  purely 
self-defense  purposes,  [Obama]  says  that  in  such  instances,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  win  the  support  and  participation  of  other  countries.”49 

Through  the  consequences  brought  about  by  the  interventions  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  Washington  has  discovered  the  limits  of  what 
had  been  thought  to  be  its  boundless  power  and  now  realizes  that 
“America  cannot  meet  the  threats  of  this  century  alone,  but  the  world 
cannot  meet  them  without  America.”50  This  in  no  way  implies  that 
the  United  States  will  alter  its  underlying  foreign  policy  goals.  The 
promotion  of  the  security,  freedom,  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
people  will  remain  an  end  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  foundation  for  a  just 
and  stable  international  order51  and  will  continue  to  direct  the  foreign 
policy  agenda  of  the  United  States  into  the  future. 

To  realize  these  goals,  the  Obama  administration  will  make  greater  use 
of  “smart  power,”  a  mixture  of  military  “hard  power”  and  diplomatic  “soft 
power.”  This  approach  could  become  the  basis  for  a  new  doctrine  and  rests 
on  these  three  principles: 

1.  America’s  standing  in  the  world  is  a  condition  for  its  security  and 
prosperity; 

2.  current  challenges  can  only  be  met  with  capable  and  willing 
partners;  and 
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3.  nonmilitary  means  can  increase  the  legitimacy,  effectiveness,  and 
sustainability  of  American  actions.52 

Barack  Obama  faces  extraordinary  domestic  and  foreign  policy  chal¬ 
lenges.  It  seems  unlikely  that  he  can  count  on  a  persisting  “rally-round-the- 
flag”  effect  from  the  American  public  regarding  military  interventions.  For 
even  though  Americans  still  take  a  considerable  interest  in  foreign  policy 
matters,  in  particular  the  fight  against  terrorism,  71  percent  say  President 
Obama  should  concentrate  on  domestic  concerns,  in  contrast  to  the  1 1 
percent  who  feel  that  foreign  policy  issues  should  take  precedence.53  If  the 
president  wants  to  avoid  endangering  his  domestic  agenda  early  in  his  first 
term  in  office,  he  will  need  the  broad  support  of  public  opinion.  Above 
all,  he  will  have  to  rely  on  maintaining  a  constructive  relationship  with 
the  Democratic  congressional  majority,  which  is  predominantly  in  favor 
of  expanded  use  of  diplomatic  rather  than  military  means  in  the  struggle 
against  terrorism.54  In  the  event,  however,  that  Washington  is  unable  to 
accept  a  nuclear-armed  Iran,  for  example,  or  the  further  destabilization 
and  radicalization  of  a  nuclear- armed  state  like  Pakistan,  then  military 
interventions  can  no  longer  be  ruled  out  on  principle.  Ivo  Daalder  is  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  notes  that  “some  situations  will  require  the  threat  of  or  actual 
use  of  military  force — and  in  those  instances,  the  use  of  force  early  is  likely 
to  be  more  effective  and  less  costly  than  waiting  until  it  can  only  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  last  resort.  Preemption,  in  other  words,  is  here  to  stay.”55 

One  may  expect  the  intervention  policy  of  the  Obama  administration 
to  demonstrate  continuity  with  both  the  liberal  internationalism  of  the 
Clinton  years  as  well  as  with  the  NSS  of  2006.  This  may  perhaps  prove 
a  disappointment  to  the  overly  idealistic  expectations  held  by  supporters 
of  Barack  Obama  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.56  To  be  effective  at  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  numerous  security  policy  challenges  it  confronts,  caution 
in  the  use  of  its  military  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  must  fulfill  two 
conditions.  First,  the  “smart  power”  concept  must  be  correlated  with  the 
conditions  set  down  in  the  Powell  Doctrine  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
American  public  and  of  Congress  to  both  the  commitment  of  interests 
and  to  an  exit  strategy,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  requisite  materiel 
and  personnel  needs  necessary  to  improve  the  chances  of  success  for 
any  potential  intervention.  Secondly — this  point  should  be  obvious  by 
now — US  allies,  especially  those  participating  in  operations  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  must  expand  their  efforts,  in  particular  through  nonmilitary  means, 
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to  support  Washington  with  a  proper  measure  of  “burden  sharing.”  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  propriety,  nor  does  it  constitute  raising  multilateralism 
into  an  end  in  itself.  The  obligation  to  cooperate  arises  solely  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  twenty-first  century,  security  must  be  sought  by  all  countries 
working  in  concert  and  not  by  individual  states  acting  alone.  The  poten¬ 
tially  disastrous  nature  of  some  security  risks  present  in  the  global  nuclear 
age  requires  the  acceptance  and  legal  regulation  of  the  still  controversial 
principle  of  preemption. 

One  must  concur  with  Richard  Haas  when  he  writes  that  the  questions 
about  “when,”  “where,”  and  “how”  military  interventions  are  to  be  carried 
out  relates  to  the  question  about  America’s  interests  around  the  world  and 
what  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  do  to  preserve  them?7  The  Powell  Doc¬ 
trine  can  offer  persuasive  answers  to  the  questions  about  “when,”  “where,” 
and  “how”  to  intervene.  The  question  of  which  interests  might  provoke 
intervention  is  a  political  one,  however,  that  each  society  must  decide  for 
itself.  In  view  of  the  global  nature  of  the  security  challenges  we  face,  the 
solutions  we  seek  must  be  global  in  nature  as  well. 
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Breaching  the  Fortress  Wall:  Understanding  Terrorist  Efforts  to  Overcome 

Defensive  Technologies  by  Brian  A.  Jackson  et  al.  RAND  Corporation,  2007, 

182  pp.,  $25.00. 

This  brief  monograph,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security, 
investigates  government  efforts  to  curb  terrorism  through  technology,  subsequent 
terrorist  countermeasures,  and  the  impact  these  have  on  the  relative  costs  and 
benefits  of  defensive  technology.  The  study  is  limited  by  the  inability  to  include 
classified  information  in  an  open-source  document  and  by  focusing  exclusively  on 
technology  and  not  the  political  and  social  implications.  However,  the  conclusions 
made  are  valid  and  valuable  for  improving  future  threat  assessment  and  security 
policy.  The  authors  assert  that  although  technology  can  be  an  aid  to  limiting  ter¬ 
rorist  effects,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  itself  to  defeat  terrorism. 

The  authors  organize  an  exhaustive  record  of  relevant  publications  and  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  into  a  concise,  comprehensive  review  of  four  cases:  Palestinian 
terrorist  groups,  Jemaah  Islamiyah  and  affiliated  groups,  the  Liberation  Tigers 
of  Tamil  Eelam,  and  the  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army.  They  concentrate 
on  five  primary  classes  of  defensive  technology:  information  acquisition  and 
management,  preventive  action,  denial,  response,  and  investigation.  The  report 
identifies  four  fundamental  countertechnology  strategies:  altering  operational 
practices,  making  technological  changes,  avoiding  the  technology,  and  attacking 
the  technology.  The  authors  emphasize  that  there  is  no  technological  “silver  bullet” 
for  defeating  terrorism,  but  a  flexible,  multilayered  defensive  strategy  uses  tech- 
nology  to  enhance  a  solid  foundation  of  human  intelligence  and  investigative  efforts. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  real-world  analysis  of  the  somewhat  discouraging  his¬ 
tory  of  attempting  to  combat  improvised  terrorism  with  innovative  technology. 
Technology  alone  is  inadequate  because,  “terrorist  organizations  will  eventually 
develop  counterstrategies  that  limit  [its]  value,”  however,  “the  value  of  a  defensive 
technology  is  not  necessarily  that  it  can  exact  a  high  enough  ‘one-time  price’  on 
a  terrorist  organization  to  overwhelm  it,  but  that  the  technology  is  a  drag  on  the 
terrorist  groups  operations  over  time.”  To  make  technology  more  effective,  “a 
defensive  model  built  of  a  variety  of  security  measures  that  can  be  adjusted  and  re¬ 
deployed  as  their  vulnerable  points  are  discovered  provides  a  superior  approach.” 

Individuals  pressed  for  time  can  get  the  salient  points  from  the  nine-page  sum¬ 
mary  in  the  beginning,  but  I  encourage  readers  to  at  least  peruse  the  tables  in  each 
chapter.  They  offer  a  succinct  summary  of  actual  government  actions  and  terrorist 
countermeasures  and  provide  insight  into  the  reason  why  defeating  a  determined 
group  with  technology  is  impossible.  Those  who  read  the  full  report  will  find  that 
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most  of  the  figures  do  not  add  anything  useful  but  that  the  chapters  are  well  struc¬ 
tured  and  remarkably  parallel  for  such  a  collaborative  effort. 

I  recommend  this  monograph  to  anyone  tasked  with  planning  and  implement¬ 
ing  a  long-term  strategy  against  terrorism.  It  demonstrates  the  importance  of  a 
multilayered  defense  and  the  vital  need  for  “multistep”  policy  analysis  to  antici¬ 
pate  possible  countermeasures  before  an  expensive  technology  is  deployed.  At  some 
point,  however,  the  pursuit  of  the  next  technological  breakthrough  reaches  a  point 
of  diminishing  returns,  and  though  the  authors  stress  that  cost-benefit  analysis 
must  be  applied  to  defensive  technology  implementation,  they  do  not  suggest  an 
escape  from  the  endless  countermeasure/ counter-countermeasure  loop  that  feeds 
the  industrial-military  machine.  Unfortunately,  the  scope  of  the  study  is  not  broad 
enough  to  make  the  next  logical  step;  attempting  to  fight  terrorist  acts  at  the  tactical 
level  does  not  solve  the  underlying  socioeconomic  problems  that  cause  terrorism. 

While  confronting  issues  such  as  poverty,  equality,  and  religious  extremism  is 
not  the  typical  realm  of  military  strategists,  to  truly  win  a  global  war  on  terrorism, 
one  must  begin  to  think  and  act  in  concert  with  other  government  agencies  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  Breaking  out  of  the  techno-centric,  tactical  view 
of  war  is  the  only  way  to  wage  a  combined  fight  against  the  root  causes  of  ter¬ 
rorism.  Einstein  reportedly  said,  “We  can’t  solve  problems  by  using  the  same  kind 
of  thinking  we  used  when  we  created  them.”  Eliminating  terrorism  will  require 
plenty  of  inventive  thought,  and  this  report  can  help  focus  strategic  policy  efforts 
towards  that  goal.  Readers  can  expand  their  knowledge  on  the  insidious  spread  of 
terrorist  technology  in  the  RAND  report,  Sharing  the  Dragons  Teeth:  Terrorist  Groups 
and  the  Exchange  of  New  Technologies. 

Maj  Glen  Shilland,  USAF 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  ENS2 

The  Idea  of  Democracy  in  the  Modern  Era  by  Ralph  Ketcham.  University  Press 
of  Kansas,  2004,  302  pp.,  $35.00. 

Perhaps  no  concept  is  more  enmeshed  in  the  psyche  of  US  culture  and  national 
policy  than  the  primacy  of  democratic  rule.  But  as  generally  accepted  and  highly 
valued  as  democracy  may  be  in  the  United  States,  it  is  also  greatly  misunder¬ 
stood — or  at  best  only  vaguely  understood  by  US  citizens  who  nevertheless  agree 
that  democracy  is  the  best  form  of  government.  Ralph  Ketcham  (professor  emeri¬ 
tus,  political  science  and  history,  Syracuse  University)  does  a  masterful  job  of  un¬ 
raveling  what  democracy  means,  and  has  meant,  in  the  American  experience,  fie 
traces  roots  of  the  idea  of  democracy  to  its  more  ancient  origins  in  Greece,  but 
his  investigation  into  democratic  thought  also  leads  to  some  surprising  places — 
namely,  Judaism,  Islam,  Japan,  and  (both  pre-  and  post- 1949)  China.  The  result¬ 
ing  book  challenges  accepted  understandings  of  what  democratic  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  stand  for.  I  recommend  this  book  for  anyone  involved  in  national  security 
affairs,  for  graduate  and  senior  undergraduate  area  studies,  and  for  those  charged 
with  encouraging  democracy  throughout  the  world.  It  should  serve  as  a  cautionary 
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tale  and  mandatory  reading  for  those  seeking  to  plant  and  encourage  democratic 
governments  where  no  prior  experiences  with  such  institutions  exist. 

Ketcham  frames  his  discussion  by  outlining  “four  episodes  or  configurations  of 
‘modernity’  ”  (p.  1).  The  influences  of  Francis  Bacon  and  John  Locke  laid  the 
foundations  for  an  articulation  of  democracy  as  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness”  within  a  discourse  and  tradition  of  natural  law  that  launched  the  revolt 
against  British  rule.  To  the  degree  that  the  consensus  about  democracy  broke  down 
among  “first  modernity”  practitioners,  it  broke  down  along  the  lines  of  “how  best  to 
protect  individual  rights  and  how  best  to  educe  the  public  spirit  and  virtue  essential 
to  good  government”  (p.  47).  Thomas  Jefferson,  according  to  Ketcham,  forged  a 
synthesis  around  agreement  on  foundational  principles  while  leaving  room  for  more 
debate  and  development  in  areas  where  consensus  proved  elusive. 

It  was  specifically  along  the  lines  where  consensus  proved  elusive  that  Ketcham’s 
“second  modernity”  emerged  in  the  mid  to  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  Philosophers  including  Jeremy  Bentham,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Charles 
Darwin,  and  John  Dewey  recast  the  consensus  on  what  democracy  means  for 
an  age  characterized  by  new  science  and  industrialization.  In  this  new  form,  de¬ 
mocracy  became  inextricably  linked  with  social  and  economic  progress.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ketcham,  “The  first  modernity  in  its  political  dimension  had  Newtonian 
guidelines  of  order,  balance,  and  harmony,  while  the  second  followed  Darwinian 
guidelines  of  struggle,  competition,  and  indeterminancy”  (p.  55).  Thus,  Bentham’s 
and  Mill’s  utilitarianism  combined  with  Darwin’s  competition  for  survival  and 
Dewey’s  rationalization  of  society  to  transform  what  democracy  means  from  a 
social  contract  with  readily  identifiable  boundaries  grounded  in  natural  law  to  a 
philosophy  geared  toward  individualism,  relativism,  and  majority  rule. 

Second  modernity  democracy  continued  to  evolve  after  World  War  II, 
wherein  democracy  appeared  to  have  withstood  an  attack  from  totalitarian 
forms  of  government — a  battle  that  seemed  to  confirm  the  utility  of  vaguely 
accepted  democratic  ideals.  The  Western  allies’  victory  “resulted  in  a  pervasive 
reconfiguring  of  democratic  polity  into  what  is  perhaps  best  termed  the  liberal 
corporate  state ”  (emphasis  in  original,  p.  90).  The  imposition  of  state  presence  on 
society  to  provide  for  and  to  correct  problems  of  social  justice,  racism,  poverty, 
inequality,  unemployment,  health  care,  and  a  host  of  other  issues  gradually  altered 
perceptions  of  what  democracy  means.  Earlier  interpretations  gave  way  to  beliefs 
that  democracy  meant  preserving  group  and  individual  interests.  Ketcham  notes 
that  the  result  was  “an  ideology  and  form  of  democracy  ruling  over  increasingly 
large  and  diverse  populations,  intent  on  devices  of  majority  rule,  responsive  to 
the  felt  needs  of  interests  and  groups  within  society,  protective  of  civil  rights, 
committed  to  market  economies  at  home  and  abroad,  pragmatic  about  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  government  and  the  uses  of  bureaucracy,  and  convinced  of  the  benefit  of 
competitive/conflict/adversarial  models  in  economics,  politics,  and  intellectual 
life”  (p.  110). 

Perhaps  the  most  innovative  aspect  of  Ketcham’s  analysis  is  his  exploration  of 
the  transference  of  democratic  thought  to  East  Asia — particularly  to  Japan  and 
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China.  He  characterizes  this  evolution  of  the  democratic  ideal  as  the  “third  mo¬ 
dernity,”  based  on  Confucian  culture.  One  might  expect  that  Asian  interpretations 
of  democracy  would  primarily  reflect  interaction  with  European  and  American 
proponents  of  the  democratic  ideal.  But  in  addition  to  these  influences,  Ketcham 
shows  that  Asian  scholars  considered  how  to  reconcile  their  cultural  traditions  that 
favored  individual  dignity  over  group  benefits.  At  times,  the  scientific  grounding 
of  second  modernity  democracy  appeared  to  point  to  ways  to  reconcile  the  cul¬ 
tural  divide.  But  in  the  end,  “East  Asian  thinkers  have  had  grave,  even  profound 
reservations  that  have  led,  through  a  multitude  of  twentieth-century  revolutions, 
reforms,  trials,  and  transformations  in  half  a  dozen  or  more  polities,  to  rationales 
and  practices  of  democracy  often  different  from  those  in  the  West”  (p.  181).  One 
has  to  wonder  if  those  differences  are  so  vast  that  they  prevent  any  comparison  to 
accepted  definitions  of  democracy  at  all.  For  example,  the  relaxation  of  state  con¬ 
trol  in  China  to  make  room  for  economic  growth  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
centralized  Communist  Party  rule  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  “fourth  modernity,”  according  to  the  author,  draws  on  the  post-modern  in¬ 
tellectual  traditions  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Martin  Heidegger,  and  Michel  Foucault. 
The  emphasis  inherent  in  these  philosophers’  ideas  brings  to  the  surface  the  modern 
worlds  attack  on  groups  and  individuals.  The  rejection  of  scientific  approaches  in 
favor  of  instinct,  combined  with  a  recognition  of  communities  and  the  effects  (or 
abuses)  of  power  on  perceptions  of  social  conditions,  produces  a  recasting  of  what 
democracy  means.  Ketcham  describes  this  meaning  as  one  in  which  “the  basic  parts 
are  understood,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  affinity  groups  oppressed,  not  just,  as  tra¬ 
ditionally,  by  tyrants,  but  also  by  the  very  nature  of  contemporary  society  and  liberal 
government.  .  .  .  Governments  should  do  very  little  because  almost  anything  that 
they  might  attempt  will  simply  interfere  with  the  (private,  idiosyncratic)  needs  and 
fulfillments  of  the  diverse  parts  of  society”  (p.  209). 

Professor  Ketcham  has  produced  a  complex  narrative  of  how  ideas  and  ideals 
evolve.  He  references  the  source  documents  behind  the  ideas  to  create  a  seamless 
description  of  what  democracy  means  and  how  that  meaning  gets  translated  into 
governing  systems.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  cautionary  tale  (especially  for 
those  who  seek  to  encourage  democratic  growth) — attempting  to  establish  de¬ 
mocracy  apart  from  a  sophisticated  understanding  of  its  meaning  involves  great 
risk.  It  is  better  to  analyze  the  philosophical  roots  of  the  concept  before  launching 
the  project. 

Anthony  C.  Cain,  PhD 

Editor-in-Chief,  Strategic  Studies  Quarterly 


China’s  Rise  and  the  Balance  of  Influence  in  Asia  edited  by  William  W.  Keller  and 
Thomas  G.  Rawski.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  2007,  284  pp.,  $27.95. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  China’s  economy  over  the  past  25  years,  coupled 
with  its  ever-increasing  regional,  political,  and  aggressive  military  modernization 
plan,  has  many  within  the  US  government,  military,  and  corporate  leadership 
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wondering  what  it  all  means.  Anecdotal  evidence  resonates  everywhere,  with  no 
consensus  on  whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  see  Chinas  rise  as  a  threat  or 
just  a  natural  progression  of  any  nation’s  growth — albeit  with  significantly  greater 
acceleration  than  all  nations  before  it.  What  the  topic  has  obviously  lacked  until 
now  has  been  a  comprehensive,  scholarly  analysis  on  the  aforementioned  con¬ 
cerns,  particularly  one  that  is  forward  leaning  in  time. 

In  China’s  Rise  and  the  Balance  of  Influence  in  Asia,  the  coeditors  and  a  group 
of  distinguished  researchers  examine  the  issues  utilizing  an  integrated  multi¬ 
disciplinary  approach.  Their  intent  is  “to  determine  the  likelihood  that  Chinas 
economic  and  political  rise  will  continue  without  conflict  .  .  .  [and]  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  China’s  peaceful  rise  represents  a  realistic  outcome.”  Their  compre¬ 
hensive  research  encompasses  such  issues  as  whether  the  Chinese  political  system 
and  foreign  policy  present  an  obstacle  to — or  support  for — continued  economic 
growth  and  reform  and  discusses  the  associated  pitfalls  of  economic  growth, 
domestically  and  internationally. 

Utilizing  current  relevant  data,  resources,  and  scholarly  research,  their  collective 
analysis  convincingly  concludes  that: 

1 .  China  has  emerged  as  the  new  economic  center  of  gravity  in  Asia. 

2.  The  market  forces  driving  China  toward  globalization  will  extend  current 
patterns  of  integration  and  advocate  foreign  policy  that  further  promotes 
trade  liberalization  (promoting  free-trade  agreements  within  the  region)  and 
investment  flow.  This  will  lead  to  a  new  political  and  economic  realignment 
throughout  Asia  .  .  .  the  balance  of  influence  in  Asia  will  continue  to  shift 
decidedly  in  China’s  favor. 

3.  China’s  increasing  reliance  on  the  global  market  for  its  economic  growth 
and  development  enhances  the  probability  of  its  peaceful  rise. 

4.  Economic  growth  within  China  will  continue  to  generate  pressure  for  political 
reforms,  thus  destabilizing  the  political  environment  within  China — 
balancing  the  survival  of  the  Communist  Party  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Chinese  people.  While  vigorously  supporting  economic  reform,  the  China 
Communist  Party  still  views  market  forces  and  Western  thinking — including 
thinking  on  economics — as  a  threat  to  the  party.  What  is  remarkable  is  how 
well  the  party,  believing  that  marketization  is  dangerous,  has  nevertheless  been 
able  to  maintain  its  political  position  while  riding  the  tiger  of  reform  (p.  92). 

5.  China’s  economic,  diplomatic,  and  technological  transformation  is  emerging 
hand-in-hand  with  major  upgrading  of  its  military  capabilities. 

6.  China’s  military  ambitions  are  local  in  nature  and  not  global  force 
projection.  .  .  .  China  cannot  project  military  power  and  therefore  is  a 
minimal  threat  to  its  neighbors.  Its  military  growth  is  designed  to  protect  its 
borders  and  influence  Taiwan’s  political  future. 

7.  China’s  military  rise  does  not  conflict  with  a  peaceful  rise. 
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The  authors  emphasize  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  develop  a  more  consistent, 
comprehensive,  and  constructive  Asia  policy — one  that  emphasizes  key  commer¬ 
cial  and  military  objectives  and  Chinas  emergence  as  a  regional  power  and  global 
economic  partner. 

Aside  from  the  conclusions  drawn,  what  makes  this  book  such  a  valuable  read  is  the 
wealth  of  scholarly  based  macro-level  economic  and  geopolitical  insight  provided.  One 
of  the  most  intriguing  insights  is  how  Southeast  Asian  nations  have  embraced  the 
economic  opportunities  associated  with  Chinas  growth.  For  example,  the  three 
largest  participants  in  global  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI) — the  United  States, 
the  European  Union,  and  Japan — now  only  account  for  one-quarter  of  Chinas 
FDI  inflows.  China  now  does  significantly  more  trade  with  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  than  does  the  United  States.  This  economic  reorientation  has  led  to 
shifts  in  political  alignments — alignments  increasingly  leaning  more  toward 
China  and  away  from  the  United  States.  Manifestations  of  such  shifts  include 
Taiwan’s  business  community  opposing  the  independence-oriented  policies  of 
Taiwan’s  ruling  party  and  South  Korea’s  government  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  South  Korean-based  installations  from  which  possible  US  attacks  could  be 
launched  against  North  Korea,  as  well  as  its  acceptance  of  North  Korean  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  Another  response  to  China’s  ascent  includes 
indirect  consequences  such  as  the  strengthening  of  bilateral  military  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  India,  Singapore,  and  Indonesia,  as  well  as 
growing  interest  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade  agreements  between  some  of 
these  same  nations. 

Other  nuggets  abound,  such  as  the  pitfalls  of  China’s  growth  on  its  people  and 
the  associated  social  welfare  issues  that  accompany  them;  the  global  impact  of 
China’s  educational  and  industrial  policy;  China’s  entrance  into  the  World  Trade 
Organization;  and  the  emergence  of  China-led  bilateral  and  multilateral  regional 
trade  agreements,  to  name  just  a  few. 

The  book’s  chapters  are  comprehensive  and  effectively  interwoven,  bringing 
clarity,  persuasiveness,  and  credibility  to  its  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Furthermore,  it  is  reader  friendly  and  can  be  read  as  a  complete  body  of  work  or 
as  independent  chapters. 

The  broadest  of  readership  will  find  value  in  this  book — from  military  officers 
and  government  officials  seeking  a  better  understanding  of  China  for  planning 
and  policy  consideration/ formulation  to  academics  and  corporate  leaders  seeking 
greater  situation  awareness.  I  do,  however,  feel  compelled  to  end  with  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  readers  of  this  fine  book:  as  convincing  as  the  book  is  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  belief  that  China’s  emergence  is  merely  a  strategic  balancing  of  the  powers 
of  others  and/or  of  promoting  the  peaceful  global  integration  of  a  transformed 
economy,  we  cannot  separate  strategy  and  capabilities  from  future  intentions. 

David  A.  Anderson,  PhD 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
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Insurgent  Collective  Action  and  Civil  War  in  El  Salvador  by  Elisabeth  Jean 
Wood.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2006,  310  pp.,  $25.99. 

The  joint  military  community  is  in  the  last  strides  of  developing  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  irregular  warfare  (IW)  definition.  Certain  to  make  the  doctrinal  description  are 
keywords  such  as  “influence,”  “relevant  populations,”  and  “legitimacy.”  Unfortunately 
for  todays  warriors,  IW  operations  to  affect  such  influence,  populations,  and  legitima¬ 
cies  to  the  adversary’s  disadvantage  vary  gready,  as  evidenced  by  historical  counter¬ 
insurgency  experiences.  With  no  consensus  approach  to  guide  military  planners  as 
they  attempt  to  counter  budding  or  thriving  insurgencies,  an  awareness  and  in-depth 
understanding  of  history’s  array  of  revolutionary  mobilizations  is  important.  It  is  also 
paramount  that  planners  realize  that  the  answer  to  the  question  Why  do  the  locals  sup¬ 
port  the  insurgents?  is  more  often  than  not,  “It  depends.”  With  this  in  mind,  one  can 
only  applaud  Elisabeth  Wood’s  Insurgent  Collective  Action  and  Civil  War  in  El  Salvador 
as  a  successful  analysis  of  what  encouraged  the  noninsurgents,  or  “campesinos,”  to  sup¬ 
port  the  insurgency  or  join  its  ranks. 

Wood  leverages  impressive  credentials — her  experiences  as  a  paralegal  and  translator 
in  El  Salvador  in  the  1980s  for  refugees  seeking  political  asylum  sparked  her  interest 
in  its  insurgency — as  a  foundation  for  her  study.  The  eventual  catalyst  for  her  research 
most  likely  stemmed  from  multiple  trips  to  El  Salvador.  In  her  first  trip,  she  studied 
a  refugee  return  and  demilitarized  zone  agreement  negotiated  by  officials  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  El  Salvador  military,  and  insurgent  forces.  Later  trips  reinforced 
her  familiarity,  allowing  her  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Salvadoran  communities  torn 
apart  by  the  insurgency.  This  field  experience,  coupled  with  her  publications  in  com¬ 
parative  politics  and  political  economy,  culminated  in  the  production  of  a  first-rate 
study  of  revolutionary  mobilization  and  social  history. 

Wood’s  thesis  is  obvious  and  well  stated  at  the  outset.  She  argues  that  although 
material  injustices  and  other  traditional  revolutionary  mobilization  models  played 
a  small  role  in  the  1979  birth  of  insurgent  collective  action  in  El  Salvador,  it 
was,  in  fact,  emotional  and  moral  motives  that  starred  as  the  central  source  of 
the  campesinos’  support  of  the  guerilla  organization,  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front  (FMLN) .  Throughout  her  work,  she  keeps  all  supporting  argu¬ 
ments,  evidence,  and  dialogue  tied  closely  to  this  assertion. 

The  success  of  the  FMLN  in  eventually  reshaping  the  Salvadoran  oligarchy’s 
political  and  economic  interests  was  paramount  to  the  growth  and  sustainability  of 
the  FMLN  itself.  In  no  small  part,  the  support  of  the  local  populace  helped  the  FMLN 
influence  Salvadoran  governmental  and  military  organizations.  This  premise  is  not 
groundbreaking  to  any  scholar  of  insurgent  movements.  What  is  unique,  however,  is 
Wood’s  findings  on  the  campesinos’  motivations  for  collaborating  with  and  providing 
for  the  FMLN  movement — she  takes  a  major  break  from  the  traditional  models,  such 
as  selective  and  collective  incentives,  governmental  protection,  social  networks,  and 
political  opportunities,  as  causes.  Instead,  through  interviews  conducted  over  a  nine- 
year  period,  she  construes  the  campesinos’  creeds  of  morality  and  emotional  benefits 
as  the  fundamental  cause  for  their  support,  despite  the  high  risks  associated  with  such 
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backing.  Her  final  analysis  is  enlightening:  the  majority  of  peasants  and  campesinos 
supported  the  FMLN  based  on  these  fundamental  causes,  even  though  they  would 
gain  no  more  than  the  remaining  rural  populace  who  chose  to  remain  neutral. 

Wood  adds  validity  to  her  research  methodology  by  fully  addressing  required  as¬ 
sumptions  and  possible  shortcomings  with  grassroots  accounts  garnered  through 
multiple  interviews.  Professionally  placed  in  the  early  pages  of  Insurgent  Collective 
Action ,  Wood  fairly  steers  readers  to  consider  the  following  social  processes  as  hav¬ 
ing  possible,  and  in  some  cases  very  probable,  reshaping  and  altering  effects  on  the 
individuals  she  interviewed:  the  recalled  event’s  “intensity”  affecting  the  accuracy 
of  memory;  social  and  cultural  processes  influencing  which  memories  are  retained, 
emphasized,  or  forgotten;  and  political  loyalties  and  beliefs  shaping  the  interviewees’ 
understanding  of  the  interview  itself,  and  thus  unconsciously  shaping  their  eventual 
recollections  out  of  concern  for  security  and  beliefs  that  their  correspondence  to  the 
interviewer  might  have  today.  Wood  presents  these  considerations  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  create  animosity;  they  are  not  a  defense  of  her  research  but,  instead,  an 
impartial  contribution  that  informed  readers  will  appreciate  and  use  to  evaluate  her 
final  analysis. 

The  only  hitch  is  Wood’s  almost  apologetic  explanation  of  her  research  method, 
intermingled  markedly  throughout  the  book.  She  invests  valuable  time  and  space 
explaining  the  study  group  from  which  oral  testimonies  were  collected — and  she 
does  this  proficiently  upfront  in  the  first  three  chapters.  Then,  to  much  dismay,  she 
continually  restates  possible  shortcomings  in  her  research  throughout  the  remaining 
five  chapters  (often  based  on  her  ethnographical  representations  of  her  interview 
sampling).  These  “apologies”  are  not  intrusive  or  distracting  to  the  overall  thrust  of 
the  book;  however,  the  repetition  will  likely  leave  readers  confused  regarding  why  she 
continues  to  revisit  something  she  expertly  tackles  early  on. 

Overall,  for  those  concerned  with  the  implications  of  “winning  hearts  and  minds” 
in  the  current  context  of  irregular  warfare  operations,  Wood’s  Insurgent  Collective  Ac¬ 
tion  and  Civil  War  in  El  Salvador  offers  a  finely  researched  analysis  of  collective  action 
in  the  insurgency  and  civil  war  of  El  Salvador,  1979-92.  Wood’s  innovative  conclusion 
presents  the  strategic  planner  another  option  to  consider  when  aiming  to  influence  the 
population  with  a  desired  effect  of  eroding  populace  support  to  an  insurgency. 

Maj  Kevin  M.  Virts,  USAF 

Coalition  and  Irregular  Warfare  Center  of  Excellence 

Seeing  the  Elephant:  The  U.S.  Role  in  Global  Security  by  Hans  Binnendijk  and 

Richard  L.  Kugler.  National  Defense  University  Press/Potomac  Books,  Inc.,  2006, 
319  pp.,  $60.00. 

This  book  presents  “an  intellectual  history  of  national  security  thinking  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War”  (p.  xi).  The  authors,  each  of  whom  possesses  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  the  US  defense  and  foreign  policy  apparatus  and  now  serves  at 
the  Center  for  Technology  and  National  Security  Policy  at  the  National  Defense 
University,  survey  what  leading  scholars  and  observers  have  written  over  the  pre- 
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vious  15  years  about  the  nature  of  the  world  scene  and  Americas  role  in  it.  By 
summarizing,  critiquing,  and  synthesizing  the  arguments  contained  in  more  than 
60  volumes  representing  “differing  concepts  and  schools  of  thought  concerning 
international  relations  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War”  (p.  xii),  the  authors  seek  to 
provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  challenges  America  faces  in  todays  international 
security  environment.  Like  the  proverbial  “blind  men  feeling  the  elephant,”  each 
of  the  works  reviewed  offers  a  glimpse  of  the  beast  we  all  confront. 

To  organize  the  materials  chosen  and  lend  a  more  structured  intellectual 
framework,  the  works  canvassed  in  chapters  2  and  3  are  categorized  according 
to  their  assessment  of  the  character  of  the  international  context  in  which  the 
United  States  must  operate.  Those  that  offer  “a  relatively  optimistic  view  arguing 
that  the  future  will  be  shaped  by  growing  democratization  and  economic  pros¬ 
perity,”  the  authors  classify  as  “neo-Kantian.”  Those  who,  by  contrast,  “portray 
the  future  in  more  pessimistic  terms,  shaped  primarily  by  stressful  security  affairs 
that  often  require  military  solutions,”  they  identify  as  “neo-Hobbesian.”  Those  whose 
works  are  classified  as  neo-Kantian  include  Francis  Fukuyama,  Thomas  Friedman, 
Jeffrey  Garten,  Robert  Keohane,  and  Anne-Marie  Slaughter,  while  neo-Hobbesians 
include  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  William  Pfaff,  Robert  Kaplan,  Bernard  Lewis,  and 
Kenneth  Pollack — though  there  are  some,  like  Samuel  Fluntington,  who  occupy 
both  camps,  and  most  incorporate,  to  one  degree  or  another,  elements  of  both 
worldviews.  While  neo-Kantian  interpretations  predominated  during  the  early 
post-Cold  War  years,  neo-Hobbesian  views  of  global  developments  proliferated 
as  the  1990s  progressed,  and  especially  following  the  1 1  September  terrorist  attacks. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  attention  was  focused  a  mere  10  years  ago 
on  developments  in  Russia  and  China  with  comparatively  little  attention  given 
to  Islamic  fundamentalism  or  terrorism,  even  by  neo-Hobbesians.  The  authors 
do  not  propose  to  demonstrate  that  one  camp  has  a  better  finger  on  the  world 
pulse  than  the  other,  merely  to  characterize  the  contending  views  of  the  global 
security  environment. 

In  chapter  4,  Binnendijk  and  Kugler  summarize  writings  focusing  on  the  effects 
of  new  technologies  on  international  relations.  They  point  out  that  although  new 
technologies  do  not  alter  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  international  context,  they 
do  magnify  the  means  available  to  existing  actors  and  expand  the  pool  of  actors 
overall.  Bodies  such  as  the  United  Nations  or  the  World  Trade  Organization,  multi¬ 
national  companies,  nongovernmental  organizations,  as  well  as  terrorist  groups  and 
even  individuals  play  increasingly  important  roles  on  the  world  stage,  undermining 
to  a  degree  the  sovereignty  of  traditional  nation-states  and  further  complicating 
international  affairs. 

Chapters  5  and  6  take  up  a  selection  of  works  that  examine  US  grand  strategy, 
dividing  them  into  four  schools  of  thought:  “traditional  conservatives,”  like  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  focus  on  big-power  relations;  “progressive  multilateralists,”  such  as 
Joseph  Nye,  who  promote  cooperation,  consensus  building,  and  greater  use  of  “soft 
power”  instruments;  “assertive  interventionists,”  like  Walter  Russell  Mead,  who 
argue  for  a  more  expansive  use  of  US  military  and  economic  power,  deployed  uni- 
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laterally  where  necessary;  and  “offshore  balancers,”  like  Fareed  Zakaria,  who  point 
up  the  limits  to  American  power  and  tend  in  some  instances  to  neo-isolationism. 
The  authors  then  take  a  look  at  how  wars  in  Kosovo,  Afghanistan,  and  Iraq  shaped 
Americas  military  doctrines  and  technologies  and  the  various  proposals  aimed  at 
transforming  the  US  military  to  deal  with  future  threats  and  challenges. 

Extrapolating  from  and  blending  together  the  analyses  and  proposals  contained 
in  their  diverse  readings,  Binnendijk  and  Kugler  conclude  that  “within  the  global 
democratic  community,”  especially  among  its  “inner  core”  of  North  America,  most 
of  Europe,  the  more  prosperous  countries  of  Asia  and  parts  of  Latin  America,  “neo- 
Kantian  dynamics  predominate,”  whereas  the  “Middle  East  and  nearly  the  entire 
southern  arc  of  instability,  plus  major  parts  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  are  ensnared  in 
neo-Hobbesian  dynamics,”  while  “transitional  regions,”  especially  Russia,  China, 
and  India,  evidence  both  “hopeful  dynamics  and  worrisome  trends”  (pp.  282-83). 
The  thrust  of  US  efforts,  in  their  view,  should  be  on  creating  a  cooperative  approach 
among  the  democratic  “core”  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  problems  and  challenges 
issuing  from  the  world’s  less  stable  regions.  In  general  terms,  they  favor  a  US  secu¬ 
rity  policy  that  moves  “from  assertive  interventionism  to  a  new  mix  of  traditional 
conservatism  and  progressive  multilateralism”  (p.  288).  With  respect  to  American 
military  doctrine  and  practice,  they  call  for  a  second  military  transformation  aimed 
at  providing  the  United  States  the  tools  it  needs  to  fight  both  “small,  messy  wars”  as 
well  as  handling  the  increasingly  important  stabilization  and  reconstruction  opera¬ 
tions  that  follow  in  war’s  aftermath. 

Seeing  the  Elephant  focuses  narrowly  on  traditional  national  security  concerns, 
leaving  aside,  as  the  authors  readily  admit,  such  matters  as  environmental  threats, 
emerging  demographic  challenges,  and  the  dangers  posed  by  disease.  Additionally, 
the  volume  directs  its  attention  almost  exclusively  on  American  analyses  of  the  global 
security  environment,  giving  non-American  views  short  shrift.  These  omissions, 
however,  do  not  necessarily  detract  from  the  book’s  overall  usefulness,  and  the  analy¬ 
sis  provided  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  Although  the  authors  see  their  book  mainly  as  a 
primer  for  students  at  America’s  war  colleges,  its  overview  of  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  thinking  about  global  affairs  can  and  should  provide  a  wider  audience  with  an 
excellent  source  of  orientation  for  dealing  with  an  increasingly  complex  world. 

K.  Michael  Prince,  PhD 

Author,  Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys! 

South  Carolina  and  the  Confederate  Flag 

Future  Jihad:  Terrorist  Strategies  against  America  by  Walid  Phares.  Palgrave 
Macmillan,  2005,  2 77  pp.,  $24.95. 

In  Future  Jihad,  Walid  Phares  discusses  the  foreboding  topic  of  terrorism  in  a 
popular  writing  style  while  avoiding  exaggerated  sensationalism  or  fear  mongering. 
The  historical  background  of  jihad  and  the  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  threats 
facing  the  United  States  based  on  the  author’s  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  his  long 
study  of  arguments  in  the  Arab  press  make  this  book  worth  reading. 
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Future  Jihad  flows  through  three  general  topics  in  the  course  of  17  chapters:  (1) 
What  is  jihad,  and  how  did  this  idea  develop  to  the  present  day?  (2)  How  and  why 
has  America  become  a  target?  and,  (3)  Knowing  the  plans  our  enemies  have  for  us, 
what  must  we  do  now?  This  is  not  a  book  about  Islam,  but  rather  about  a  specific 
doctrine  that  evolved  in  the  context  of  the  geographical  expansion  of  Islam  and  the 
history  of  conflict  in  the  Muslim  world.  Defenders  of  Islam  insist  that  jihad  is  a 
term  of  great  purity  and  power  signifying  the  inner  struggle  for  self-control  against 
corrupting  passions  and  degrading  desires.  Phares  acknowledges  this  briefly,  but 
moves  on  to  discuss  jihad  as  a  policy  used  by  elites  for  political  ends.  In  his  view, 
“Jihad  was  to  become  the  legitimate  call  for  mobilization  and  action  and  ultimately 
war”  (p.  23).  He  defines  jihad  as  a  military  principle  that  makes  all  battles  holy  and 
transforms  all  encounters  with  the  enemy  into  religious  duty. 

From  his  historical  summary,  he  concludes  that  the  caliphs  used  jihad  as  a  tool  for 
popular  mobilization  to  achieve  invasion,  annexation,  and  conquest  and  as  a  policy 
governed  by  pragmatic  conditions  as  well  as  legal  restrictions.  He  does  not  discuss 
the  nuances  of  legal  application  and  authority,  but  rather  describes  jihad  as  an  “intel¬ 
lectually  sophisticated”  doctrine  justifying  the  expansion  of  the  Islamic  state  as  the 
protector  and  promoter  of  Islam.  He  calls  jihad  a  state  policy,  an  ideological  tool,  and 
an  instrument  for  waging  war,  invasion,  conquest,  and  resistance  (p.  45). 

Phares  defines  the  enemy  thusly:  “In  simple  terms,  the  jihadists  are  twentieth- 
century  terrorists  who  want  to  resume  the  wars  unleashed  by  Islamic  empires  nearly 
fourteen  centuries  ago”  (p.  48).  The  absence  of  a  central  structure  of  state  authority 
in  Islam  forces  militants  to  claim  authority  without  support,  “committing  violence 
in  the  name  of  a  whole  community  and  an  entire  religion,  yet  without  the 
mandate  from  the  people”  (p.  48).  Phares  discusses  successive  waves  of  combat 
as  “jihads” — plural — and  argues  that  militants  today  seek  three  main  objectives: 
(1)  The  liberation  of  all  lands  ever  held  by  Muslims  ( Tahrir ),  (2)  the  unification  of 
all  Muslim  lands  {Taw  bed),  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  political  authority  under 
strict  Islamic  law  {Khalifa,  or  Caliphate).  He  also  summarizes  three  political  move¬ 
ments  aimed  at  these  objectives:  Wahhabism,  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  and  the 
Islamic  revolution  in  Iran  led  by  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 

Phares  expounds  on  the  justifications  asserted  by  terrorists  in  the  central 
section  of  this  book.  However,  he  falls  into  an  excessively  monolithic  consideration 
of  ideas,  using  metaphorical  allusions  to  hierarchy  and  centralization,  contrary 
to  the  diverse  and  widely  distributed  character  of  global  terrorism  networks. 
For  example,  although  he  refers  to  a  “world  official  body  of  jihad,”  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  define  it.  He  writes  of  Hamas  and  related  groups  as  “connected 
to  the  international  mother  ship  on  a  multitude  of  levels,  they  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  technical  assistance,  and  financial  contributions,  and  would  send  militants 
to  batdefields  if  the  international  command  so  decided”  (p.  97).  Phares  defines 
this  “mother  ship”  as  al-Qaeda  (p.  128).  He  does  not  give  Osama  bin  Laden  credit  as 
a  creator  of  ideology,  but  rather  calls  him  the  inevitable  product  of  ideological  ferment. 
Here  he  draws  an  analogy  to  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  to  describe  the  influence  of  mili¬ 
tant  ideology  as  a  mystical  power  to  impel  humans  to  commit  terrorism. 
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There  is  a  debate  in  the  Muslim  world:  “Do  Muslims  have  theological  legitimacy 
to  fight,  even  with  the  tactics  of  terror?”  Phares  concludes  that  Muslim  attitudes 
toward  this  debate  fall  into  three  approaches: 

1 .  Some  Muslims  recognize  the  importance  of  the  debate — and  consciously 
take  sides.  They  reject  jihad  in  favor  of  international  law. 

2.  Some  Muslims  just  ignore  ideological  conflict  and  participate  in  the  inter¬ 
national  community. 

3.  Our  enemies  engage  in  jihad  and  continually  reshape  their  justifications 
for  fighting. 

He  goes  too  far  in  claiming  that  “no  one  is  saying  that  the  jihadists,  by  their 
actions  and  beliefs,  have  made  themselves  ‘heretics’  o  ‘apostates’  who  no  longer 
belong  to  the  Muslim  religion”  (p.  49).  On  the  contrary,  Fawas  Gerges  noted  in  a 
21  September  2007  International  Herald  Tribune  article  that  “one  of  bin  Laden’s 
most  prominent  Saudi  mentors,  the  preacher  and  scholar  Salman  al-Oadah,  [has] 
publicly  reproached  bin  Laden  for  causing  widespread  mayhem  and  killing.” 

Phares  becomes  controversial  in  a  beneficial  way  when  he  discusses  strategies 
against  the  United  States.  He  argues  that  we  should  not  become  fixated  on 
Osama  bin  Laden,  but  rather  direct  our  defenses  against  the  vast  network  of 
enemies  engaged  in  at  least  six  strategies  to  destroy  the  United  States.  He  argues 
that  our  enemies  (1)  use  oil  as  a  weapon  (economic  jihad),  (2)  penetrate  our 
centers  of  culture  and  ideas  (ideological  jihad),  (3)  mollify  the  public  to  prevent 
self-defense  (political  jihad),  (4)  infiltrate  our  intelligence  services  (intelligence 
jihad),  (5)  use  our  laws  to  destroy  our  freedoms  and  protect  the  collection  of 
money  and  soldiers  for  jihad  (subversive  jihad),  and  (6)  seek  to  control  our  foreign 
policy  (diplomatic  jihad)  (p.  137). 

In  the  context  of  this  whole  argument,  we  see  the  importance  of  creating  a  legal 
framework  to  resist  terrorism  while  preserving  our  civil  liberties.  Phares  persuasively 
raises  our  perception  of  the  threats  confronting  the  United  States,  and  readers  will 
share  the  author’s  apprehension  that  we  might  fail  to  develop  a  clear  national  policy  of 
resistance  to  terrorism  and  thus  fail  to  properly  mobilize  resources  to  promote  effective 
counterterrorist  efforts.  This  book  provides  a  valuable  service  in  identifying  the  ratio¬ 
nale  and  justification  for  resistance  against  dispersed  networks  of  terrorists.  It  provides 
the  outline  for  a  successful  struggle  that  must  engage  all  spheres  of  society. 

Jonathan  Zartman,  PhD 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College 

Peace  Be  upon  You:  Fourteen  Centuries  of  Muslim,  Christian,  and  Jewish 

Coexistence  in  the  Middle  East  by  Zachary  Karabell.  Random  House,  2007, 
352  pp„  $26.95. 

Zachary  Karabell’s  book,  Peace  Be  upon  You:  Fourteen  Centuries  of  Muslim, 
Christian,  and  Jewish  Coexistence  in  the  Middle  East,  is  one  of  the  latest  in  a  recent 
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spate  of  Islamic  apologetics  whose  basic  thesis  can  be  summarized  as:  “Muslims, 
Christians,  and  Jews  can  live  together  peacefully  .  .  .  provided  it  is  the  Muslims 
who  rule.” 

Looking  primarily  at  Muslim  history  from  the  seventh  century  AD  to  the  present,  the 
author  carefully  selects  periods  when  relations  between  the  religions  are  relatively 
calm  under  Muslim  rule  and  glosses  over  or  ignores  completely  similar  periods 
under  Christian  rule,  such  as  the  reign  of  Roger  II  in  Sicily  This  provides  an  inaccu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  history  between  the  religions  and  underscores  the  authors  bias 
toward  Muslim  rule.  This  bias  is  reinforced  through  several  examples  throughout 
the  text.  For  example,  in  describing  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  implies  that 
the  Christian  Copts  possibly  helped  in  the  attack,  “having  been  promised  by  Amr 
that  their  churches  would  be  undisturbed  and  their  tax  burden  manageable.  For  the 
Copts  and  their  bishops,  it  was  a  tolerable  trade-off.  They  knew  they  had  to  pay  taxes 
to  someone,  and  at  least  the  Muslims  would  allow  them  to  practice  their  faith  the 
way  they  wished,  free  from  the  repressive,  arrogant  authority  of  Constantinople”  (p. 
28).  This  example  is  amplified  further:  “Communities  were  left  to  organize  them¬ 
selves,  with  minimal  intrusion  from  the  state.  While  the  Copts,  for  instance,  were 
second-class  citizens  relative  to  the  ruling  Arab  elite,  they  had  also  been  second-class 
citizens  relative  to  the  ruling  Byzantine  elite.  At  least  under  the  Arabs  they  did  not 
face  religious  persecution”  (p.  37). 

To  counter  critics  who  would  claim  that  Islam  is  a  violent  religion,  the  author 
often  resorts  to  employing  moral  equivalency  as  a  defense,  as  evidenced  in  his 
depiction  of  the  violence  between  Muslims  and  Christians  in  Damascus  in  1860: 
“But  to  indict  Islam  for  this  violence  is  the  equivalent  of  condemning  Anglicanism 
for  the  occasional  depredations  of  the  British  army  in  its  many  wars  of  conquest  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  or  to  excoriate  Catholicism  because  of  French  massacres 
of  Algerians  during  the  same  period,  or  to  charge  American  Protestantism  for  the 
slaughter  of  Native  Americans  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1890”  (p.  219).  Arguing  that 
Islam  is  no  worse  than  other  religions  fails  to  bolster  the  author’s  central  premise 
that  peace  may  come  from  Islam’s  relative  superiority. 

Though  reasonably  researched  and  replete  with  ample  endnotes  and  bibliography, 
certain  statements  in  the  text  should  raise  eyebrows.  For  example,  Karabell  writes, 
“Scholars  have  long  since  disposed  of  the  image  of  Islam  being  spread  by  the 
sword,  but  that  has  not  altered  popular  imagination”  (p.  31).  Such  rhetorical  devices, 
provided  with  no  supporting  evidence  to  allow  the  reader  to  verify  the  claim  or  re¬ 
search  it  further,  detract  from  the  author’s  argument  as  well  as  bring  into  question 
the  validity  of  his  thesis. 

A  book  of  this  scope  is  no  small  undertaking  and,  understandably,  certain 
restrictions  must  be  imposed  to  keep  it  to  a  manageable  length.  Though  this  text 
provides  a  readable  overview  of  the  relations  between  three  of  the  world’s  great 
religions,  the  author’s  bias  keeps  it  from  achieving  its  true  potential,  since  it  fails  to 
analyze  key  questions  thoroughly  that  spring  from  his  thesis. 

Maj  Edward  Ouellette,  USAF 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
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